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If one were asked to name the one work which has been of 
greatest importance and influence in the development of American 
anthropology, it could scarcely be any other than Powell’s “ Indian 
Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico,” published in 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology fourteen 
years ago. Its importance does not lie in any statement of new 
principles, for, other than a few subsidiary ones relating to nomen- 
clature, it contains none. Neither has its influence been due to the 
originality of its methods and the consequent novelty of its con- 
clusions. The idea of the linguistic family was not a new concep- 
tion in American ethnology. Students of American languages and 
ethnological conditions had for some time previous had a clear con- 
ception of the linguistic family as a unit, and itis only necessary to 
turn to the works of Gatschet, Boas, and others of the period im- 
mediately preceding the appearance of Powell’s work ; in a certain 
measure to the writings of Brinton; and for all essentials to the 
pioneers Gallatin and Hale ; to see that the idea of an ethnological 
classification on the basis of linguistic relationship was a familiar 
one. What Powell did was to seize clearly the conception of the 
necessity of some classification, and of the inevitability of this being 
on a linguistic basis ; and then to carry through his purpose rigor- 
ously, systematically, and completely. In two respects only did 
his attempt differ from the more indecisive and narrower attempts of 
predecessors. He for the first time broke definitely with the old 
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association between linguistic classification and philological study. 
In Powell the method of classification is purely linguistic ; the pur- 
pose, ethnological. This is one factor that made his work what it 
is. The other was the completeness with which he carried out his 
plan. For the first time there was presented a map without blank 
spaces. Every inch of territory in the continent north of the Rio 
Grande, and every tribe and band inhabiting this territory, were at 
least implicitly accounted for. That there were errors is inessential. 
Anyone can correct mistakes. But by the mere completeness of 
Powell’s classification, however faulty it might be, a standard had 
for the first time been set which could never be receded from. In 
these two factors then, simplicity of purpose rigidly adhered to, and 
systematic completeness, lay the value of Powell’s work. It was 
the achievement not of a thinker, but of an executive. But in that 
fact lay its vitality, its success, and its influence. And it was fitting 
that this great work should be an emanation from the official national 
ethnological institution and that it should appear under the name of 
its director and founder. It is well known that Powell himself did 
not carry out the work on his undertaking. Another hand, that of 
a scholar-administrator, was necessary for the fulfillment and reali- 
zation of the plan ; and to him the credit that is his due will come 
before the reckoning is done. That he was not by training or pro- 
fession an anthropologist will make his distinction all the greater. 
But it was Powell’s mind that first fully conceived the idea of a 
classification, and planned it with such comprehensiveness that it 
will long be the basis of future classifications ; and it was Powell’s 
will and character that held to the idea, that found the man fit to 
carry it out, and that called into being and maintained the national 
institution through whose accumulation of material and assemblage 
of students it became possible to achieve its execution. So it was 
that the work which will be the chief monument to Powell’s anthro- 
pological fame was accomplished. Its importance has been such 
that to us of a younger generation, who have entered the study of 
American anthropology since the appearance of his paper, it is 
difficult to conceive how systematic work could have been carried 
on in the period, which to our eyes seems comparatively one of 


chaos, previous to its completion. 
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In one respect only has the acceptance of Powell’s classification, 
which otherwise was universal and immediate, met with resistance 
and partial failure: on the side of nomenclature. Some of the 
names that he employed, especially for the larger and better known 
families, have found general approval ; some of his names indeed 
had been in common use long before. A great number of Powell’s 
names of linguistic stocks, however, were to all intents and purposes 
new. Many were to be found only in obscure and uninfluential 
works known to no one but the synonymist and the specialist in the 
ethnology or philology of some limited region ; and, what is more, 
many of these practically new terms were used to replace well- 
known and generally used names. That a considerable proportion 
of these names that owe their life and continuance entirely to Powell 
are long, difficult to pronounce, and in barbarous and unphonetic 
orthography —an orthography which on other occasions Powell 
himself denounced vigorously and effectively — is perhaps a minor 
consideration, but one that has also been of consequence in pre- 
venting their acceptance in many quarters. It is only natural that 
one should hesitate before using such words as Palaihnihan, Moquel- 
umnan, Kalapooian, Skittagetan, and Koluschan. 

Essentially, however, the unfortunateness of such terms lay in 
the fact of their comparative novelty and in the resulting conse- 
quence that a double nomenclature, one founded on general and 
often deserved usage, the other backed by the importance and the 
official authoritativeness of Powell’s classification, was thereby intro- 
duced for many stocks. While names are only handles to things 
and means to an end, they and their form yet derive impor- 
tance and merit consideration from the very fact that they are a 
means and an indispensable one. It is for this reason that the nomen- 
clature of ethnological classification is entitled to consideration. 

A few instances of Powell’s stock names, as compared with 
those in current use, will bring out more clearly the facts involved 
and the essential principles of his nomenclature. 

The Indians of Queen Charlotte islands formed a single, com- 
pact, well-marked linguistic family. They lived in separate villages 
and had a well-developed clan organization. They were however 
not divided into true tribes. The name that these people com- 
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monly went under at the time of Powell’s classification, and still go 
under both in scientific literature and in current designation, was 
Haida ; a name, moreover, not confined in its use to the English 
language. What the origin of this name is does not matter; that 
in its original significance it was the proper term of these people for 
themselves is unessential. It is a distinctive term which sets off 
the people of this linguistic family from all others, and which is the 
only one that is thus distinctive and in common usage. In place 
of this well-established name Haida, Powell introduced Skittagetan. 
This is the adjective, derived by the ending -az, from Skittaget, a 
way of spelling the name of one of the Haida villages generally 
known as Skidegate. That this unusual orthography of the name 
of the village was chosen by Powell, and that the name of a single 
village of the stock was adopted for the whole stock instead of the 
well-known and appropriate name in current usage, was not due to 
random accident or any censurable desire for novelty ; but to the 
fact that the first writer who had in print clearly referred to these 
people as constituting a linguistic group distinct from others, had 
happened to use the term Skittaget to designate them. In other 
words, the cause of the employment of this name in Powell’s classi- 
fication lay in the fact of a rigorous application of the principle of 
priority of nomenclature. 

In California, between the Sacramento river and the crest of the 
Sierra Nevada, lived a body of Indians speaking clearly related 
dialects. Like most Indians of North America, they had no name 
for themselves as a linguistic family ; like most Indians of Cali- 
fornia, they had no tribal names, for they possessed notribes. Their 
only political organization was on a basis of independent village 
groups. Clearly, therefore, there was no native name in existence 
which could be taken over into ethnology without a change of de- 
notation to designate these people asa whole. The linguistic unity 
of the group was recognized in print, and its limits sharply and on 
the whole correctly drawn, by Powers in his monumental work 
“The Tribes of California,’ which was published as many years 
before the appearance of Powell’s classification as have elapsed 
from that date to the present time. The name used by Powers for 
these people, and used also by Powell himself in his linguistic ap- 
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pendix to Powers’ volume, was Maidu. This name means “ man” 
or “person” in the greater number of the dialects of this stock and is 
therefore as appropriate a term as could be found under the circum- 
stances. The Indians all know the meaning of the word; and 
that the white inhabitants of the region are unacquainted with. it is 
no argument against it, for the only term that they employ is “ Dig- 
ger,’’ which is applied indiscriminately to the Indians of at least a 
dozen distinct linguistic families and of several states. In 1877, in 
his appendix to Powers’ work, Powell had not formulated the doc- 
trine of priority of nomenclature, and therefore accepted and in fact 
helped to establish the entirely appropriate and in every way reason- 
able term Maidu. In 1891, in his general classification, he an- 
nounced the principle of priority ; and, pursuing it consistently, took 
from the same short and uninfluential publication, however well 
done a piece of work it may have been in its time, from which he 
had derived other terms, the name Pujunan for the Maidu. Latham, 
using the incomplete and unsatisfactory material available at an 
earlier period, had attempted a classification, which on many points 
has proved correct, of the numerous native languages of the Pacific 
Coast. With the fragmentariness of his knowledge, and his remote- 
ness from the region with which he was dealing, he was hard put 
to it for terms by which to call the linguistic groups which he estab- 
lished. The Pujuni had been regarded or called, in the terminology 
of those days, a tribe. Actually the name is only that of a village ; 
of a place, not of a body of people. In default of anything else, 
however, and under the necessity of finding some designation, 
Latham selected at random this term Pujuni; and, as he was the 
first to refer to the Maidu or any part of them as a linguistic group, 
his name was entitled, by Powell’s law of priority, to become the 
standard and permanent designation of the stock. If the name 
Maidu could have been thereby done away with and blotted out of 
existence, no great harm would have been done, even though 
Pujuni is less appropriate as a designation for the whole stock than 
Maidu. But Maidu had come into common scientific usage through 
its employment in the only work which up to that time, or for that 
matter up to this day, has treated comprehensively and systemati- 
cally of the Indians of all California. Two terms of the same de- 
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notation were therefore set into use by Powell’s adoption of Pujunan. 
In the absence of any tribal divisions or other political organization, 
it is usually necessary, even in purely ethnological descriptions, to 
designate these people by the name of their linguistic stock. The 
double terminology accordingly results in the objectionable condition 
of the same people, ethnologically considered, being called by one 
name and linguistically considered by another. Nothing but diffi- 
culty and confusion can arise from the double nomenclature. 

One of the great families of North America is among those in 
connection with which Buschmann attained to ethnological and philo- 
logical fame ; the Athabaskan. Buschmann, Gallatin, and others 
have written the name Athapaskan and Athapascan, and the latter is 
the form adopted, again on the principle of priority, by Powell. 
The name has had a more extensive and general geographical 
than ethnological use. It is the name of a large lake in north- 
western America and the official designation of a governmentally 
constituted territory and future province of the Dominion of Canada. 
Geographers and the government of Canada have written and still 
write Athabaska and Athabasca. In the case of this stock name 
the difference between the terms in question is a trivial one, that of 
a single letter ; but comparatively slight as the moment of this letter 
may seem to be, it is yet unnecessary and therefore unfortunate, 
especially in a matter of science, that this widely known name 
should have been made to have one form when employed ethno- 
logically, and another in its political and geographical sense. It is 
not in the least a question of whether Athabascan or Athapascan is 
the more correct spelling. Powell himself has insisted that the 
appropriateness of any term according to its usage in the language 
from which it is taken is not essential ; and everyone will be dis- 
posed to agree with him, at least to the extent that such appropri- 
ateness is one of the less important considerations in nomenclature. 
Moreover, without going into the origin and history of the word, it 
is practically certain that neither Athabascan nor Athapascan is an 
accurate phonetic representation of the word as it was spoken by 
the Indians, for it is well known that there is scarcely one Indian 
word ina hundred, geographical or otherwise, which has passed into 
civilized usage and is so rendered orthographically as to reproduce 
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exactly its original phonetic form. Whether 4 or # should be used 
by ethnologists is a matter of utter indifference as long as uniformity 
is obtained ; and therefore the form which has the widest usage, and 
the promise of most permanent usage, would seem to be the desir- 
able one. Every one would probably agree that all interests will 
be best subserved by the universal acceptance of the most desirable 
form and the suppression of all others. Viewed under this aspect, 
what chance of survival and final adoption has a form, based on a 
single publication issued a generation or two after the term had 
passed into wide-spread employment, limited to technical ethno- 
logical use, and with no advantage ofa more reasonable orthography 
in its favor, as against the form of the name appearing in every 
school geography and standard atlas, and written annually in thou- 
sands of official documents and on tens of thousands of letters ? 
These are typical cases of the names adopted by Powell and 
given a wide currency through the authoritativeness of his work. 
The inconveniences caused by the introduction of these new forms 
by the side of the names then and still current, may seem trivial ; 
but in the cumulative course of time the confusions and additional 
difficulties which the new forms will cause must be considerable and 
regrettable. Essentially all the mischief is due to the adoption by 
Powell of the one principle of priority of nomenclature. Allied in 
his mind to this principle was the idea that names should be denot- 
ive, not connotive or descriptive: that any name, irrespective of its 
origin or the history of its use, which denoted a family, was a fit 
name to be used for such family ; and that any name which was 
in other respects satisfactory should not be given up because in its 
original meaning it was inappropriate. That the name of a linguis- 
tic family rested on a misunderstanding, or that it was a term of 
opprobrium in the language of another family, was not to militate 
against its acceptance in science, if only it fulfilled the other requi- 
site conditions entitling it to usage. To this last principle everyone 
would be inclined to agree, if not absolutely, at least within reason- 
able bounds. Other things equal, a fit name, if possible the name 
of the people for themselves, is preferable to any other, just as 
names in phonetically correct orthography, and names easily pro- 


nounceable, are preferable to others; but, as Powell has pointed out, 
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the Indians of most linguistic families in North America have no 
name for themselves as linguistic families. Over the greater part 
of the continent there are tribes, which have tribal names; but the 
linguistic families are usually of large extent and as a rule no tribe 
has a name for the whole linguistic family to which it belongs. 
Algonkin, a name which everyone accepts, is originally the name 
of a tribe. The eastern members of the Algonkin family, such as 
the Micmac, and the western members, such as the Blackfeet, did 
not even know of each other's existence. It is obvious that in this 
case a native name for the entire family is out of the question. The 
same is true of most other families on the continent. Siouan, 
Shoshonean, and Caddoan are other names designating important 
families and taken from the names of single tribes; and no one but 
a purist would dream of finding fault with them. They are em- 
ployed by every one with the same significance: to designate all 
tribes belonging to certain linguistic groups, and no others. All 
the essential requirements of a scientific name, that it should denote 
one thing, all of that thing, and nothing but that thing, are therefore 
fulfilled by such terms as these. Eskimo is another word that is 
satisfactory in every respect, for no confusion has ever arisen 
through its use. Who cares now whether it is a term of contempt 
meaning raw-flesh-eaters in the language of an alien stock, and that 
it was unknown to certainly the greater part of the Eskimo? The 
Eskimo have a name for themselves, Inuk, which means “ person,” 
and which, in most cases at least, they apply only to themselves and 
not to the Indians or whites of whom they have knowledge. This, 
being a native term with the same signification as our “ Eskimo,” 
has sometimes been used by authors; but difficulties at once arise 
from such usage. Where one dialect says Inuk, others say Inung. 
The plurals Inuks or Inungs are false English plurals. The native 
plural, which alone should be used if we insist on native terms, is 
Innuit. To ask everyone who will ever speak of the Eskimo to 
remember this plural, which is so abnormal in our language, or to 
believe that these singular and plural forms could be generally used 
without frequent confusion, is unreasonable. As a matter of fact, 


the people who have employed Inuk and Innuit instead of Eskimo 
have been the very ones to speak of “an Innuit” and of “the 
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Innuits,”’ terms as barbarous as “an Americans” or “the French- 
mens.” It is thus evident that the persistent search for names that 
are appropriate and correct in form must in certain cases be fruit- 
less, and must frequently lead, not to greater purity, but to greater 
inappropriateness and barbarity of expression. The principle which 
seems the only safe and wise one to follow is to regard every name, 
once it is used ethnologically, as part of the scientific civilized lan- 
guage in which the work in which it occurs is written, and to treat 
it accordingly, irrespective of its original meaning or its original 
form. Of course, where a new name is to be coined, or where a 
choice is to be made between two names neither of which has 
acquired a predominance in usage, it is desirable that the name 
chosen should be as appropriate in meaning, and as correct in form, as 
possible ; but where a name is once established, whether through 
the acceptance of the law of priority or through usage, nothing can 
be gained and much lost by allowing any room to considerations of 
appropriateness and correctness. With this principle of Powell’s 
then, that names are only handles and that it is therefore sufficient 
if they are exactly denotive, every one not actuated by motives of 
sentiment will agree. It is Powell's other principle, that priority 
should be the deciding factor in the choice of names, that is 
vulnerable. 

The advocated law of priority in ethnological nomenclature is 
taken directly, with only such modifications as are necessary to 
altered conditions, from the laws governing the artificial system of 
nomenclature now universally obtaining in the’ biological sciences.’ 
It was therefore introduced merely through an analogy, and it be- 
comes obvious that if the analogy between ethnology and biology 


1The chief provisions of the law of priority in nomenclature as formulated by 
Powell, are that ‘‘ the name originally given by the founder... to. . . afamily. .. 
shall be permanently retained ’’; that ‘‘a family name once established shall not be can- 


celled in subsequent division ”’ 


of the family ; and that ‘the original orthography of a 
name shall be rigidly preserved,’’ It is by following these principles that he adopts the 
almost unknown Skittagetan instead of Haida, the unknown Pujunan instead of his own 
currently known and accepted and appropriate Maidu, the divergent Athapascan in place 
of the officially fixed Athabascan and Athabaskan, Eskimauan in place of the ortho- 


graphically more reasonable Eskimoan, Koluschan instead of Tlingit, Mariposan instead of 


Yokuts, Copehan instead of Wintun, Kulanapan instead of Pomo, and Sastean instead 
of Shasta. 
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is not real, or even if only it is not complete, the adoption of biologi- 
cal principles must be attended with unsatisfactory results. Powell 
himself clearly recognized that the basis of his law of priority was 
only one of analogy, and he raises the question whether the analogy 
between the two sciences is sufficiently complete to justify his course. 
He concludes that it is; but the fact that his terminology has met 
with so much resistance, while his classification itself has been both 
universally accepted and of profound influence, has left the ques- 
tion open. 

The essential defect of the principle of priority lies in the as- 
sumption that conditions in ethnology are parallel to those in biol- 
ogy. For many years now an artificial nomenclature has been ac- 
cepted and has held universal sway, except on the part of a few 
fanatics, in all biology. Whether this system of nomenclature will 
continue to be used indefinitely, or whether in the course of time it 
will be superseded, does not now matter. Until now at least it has 
been indispensable. Without it all systematic biology would be 
reduced at one blow to an utterchaos. In this system of biological 
nomenclature the principle of priority has been an essential ele- 
ment ; and while there is some tendency at the present day, and 
one that is likely to become stronger, to restrict the absolute opera- 
tion of this principle of priority, the essential necessity of this law 
is almost universally recognized. The law of priority in biological 
nomenclature is however only a means to an end; this end being 
the establishment of a uniform and stable artificial nomenclature 
irrespective of popular and general usage. This in fact is the pur- 
pose and aim of the standard biological nomenclature ; to be inter- 
national instead of national, and to be free from the variable and 
changing effects of current usage by the substitution of a rigid and 
automatically operative system whose value lies in the fact that the 
terms which it provides are artificial. It is in these two factors, 
internationality and artificiality, contributory to uniformity and sta- 
bility, that the same system of nomenclature breaks down when it 
is applied to the kindred but distinct science of ethnology. 

The first aim of artificial biological nomenclature, the finding of 
a terminology which shall rise above the varying usage of national- 


ities to an international and cosmopolitan plane, is from the very 
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nature of things rendered superfluous in the case of names of bodies 
of people. Such names are not, like the popular names of animals 
and plants, common nouns forming an integral part of a language, 
but are proper names which can be and are equally used in any 
language. The names of the animals and plants known to the 
people speaking any language are found in its dictionaries; the 
names of the tribal, linguistic, and national groups known to the 
same language are found in its encyclopedias. ‘“ Pomo”’ and 
“Eskimo” will never form part of English, or of any other lan- 
guage, in the same way that “elk”? and “eagle” and “oak” do; 
and what is more, they will be and are susceptible of identical use 
in French and German and Russian and every other language. 
The first need of biological nomenclature, the internationality of the 
terms used, is therefore not felt in ethnology ; for the terms with 
which it deals in designating bodies of people are in the nature of 
things international. 

And so when we come to the second need of biological nomen- 
clature, that its terms shall be rigorous and fixed in denotation and 
therefore artificial, conditions are also radically different in ethnology. 
Scientific biological nomenclature is something apart from daily life. 
It is confined absolutely to biology. It does not enter into litera- 
ture or art or law, nor does it obtain official or governmental recog- 
nition. This aloofness which its system of nomenclature gives to 
biological science is felt by all broad-minded biologists as an evil ; 
but under present conditions a necessary one. In ethnology it 
would be an equal evil, and an unnecessary one. It is not only 
anthropologists who deal with and speak of tribes and nationalities 
and other divisions of people ; all of us, directly or indirectly, are in 
relations of many kinds with these divisions of humanity. They are 
not only parts of nature like inanimate objects and animals; they 
are men like ourselves, —men with whom we trade and converse 
and intermarry, with whom we make treaties, and for whom we 
make laws. Mankind will therefore always have names for tribal 
and national and linguistic divisions, irrespective of what organized 
professional anthropology may or may not do; and these names, 
being proper terms and therefore denotive, and not like the real 
words forming an integral part of a living language connotive, ful- 
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fill, in potentiality at least, all the essential requirements of exact 
scientific nomenclature. There is therefore nothing to be gained by 
anthropologists in the attempt to enforce recognition for parallel 
terms, identical in all the principles which they observe, and differ- 
ing only in their particular form, from those in the current usage of 
mankind. If the attempt to introduce such a parallel nomenclature 
into ethnology should ever be successful for any short period, it 
would lead only to a separation and greater aloofness of anthropo- 
logical science from the great main stream and development of 
civilization. It would render ethnology a more isolated and self- 
contained thing, more useless, less effective, and less influential. It 
would tend toward making it a dead science instead of a live issue 
in the world. It would give it rigidity and artificiality without any 
compensation. And when the final tale is told, when a generation 
or a century has passed, and the reckoning is made, who can doubt 
which would prevail,—the terminology of mankind as a whole, 
however chaotic and provincial but real, or the reactionary and 
isolating terminology of a small body of professional anthropologists ? 

Why, therefore, trouble with any artificial nomenclature in 
ethnology at all? All that we want is to have names that shall 
mean only one thing, and to have not more than one name for that 
thing. These conditions are furnished in the names already in popu- 
lar and general usage. Here then should be the test and here the 
discrimination when there is question between more names than 
one. The name which is already prevailing, or which all things 
considered bids fair to prevail, is the one which we should choose. 
That name will prevail in any case. The attempt to substitute for 
it a name perhaps better in itself, but resting only on an artificial 
foundation, can never be permanently successful. To resist the 
general tendencies associated with the march and development of 
the world is hopeless for so puny a part of the world movement as 
ethnology at its best can hope to be. What ethnological science 
can do, is to cooperate with the inevitable movements of civilization 
instead of opposing them, and to guide and direct them in a reason- 
able and profitable manner. The popular mind is no more inclined 
than that of the specialist to be burdened and confused with two 
names for one thing or by two orthographies for one word, nor, 
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other things equal, does it prefer the inappropriate and incorrect 
word to the right one. It is only in knowledge and breadth of 
experience that popular usage is at fault. Here is the function of 
the ethnologist. Where two names are in the balance in the scales 
of general usage, where the weight of usage is equal between two 
orthographies of the same name, the influence of ethnologists should 
be cast in favor of the more rational one. Where one name or one 
orthography predominates and gives promise of predominating, it is 
the opportunity and business of ethnologists to secure so far as pos- 
sible universal acceptance and usage of the prevailing term. In 
these endeavors they will be given a ready hearing by the world ; 
but in attempting to drag the forgotten and useless to light, to 
revivify the dead, to duplicate an already confused terminology, and 
to separate the course of anthropological development from that of 
the world, they will be passed by unheeded, and their work will be 
brushed aside, forgotten, and superseded by later generations. 
Usage then, and usage as wide as possible, and not priority, must 
be the determining test in systematic ethnological nomenclature ; 
but it must be supplemented by reason. Because the average 
American calls the Indians of most of the twenty-two linguistic 
families of California all indiscriminately ‘‘ Diggers,” is no reason 
for advocating the use of the term Digger to designate these 
twenty-two families. The average layman, being without special 
ethnological proclivities, and having no motive for distinguishing 
between Indians of different linguistic families, does not do so. 
Ethnology does and must make such distinctions and must have 
terms for them. Further, there is a large element of the public, a 
larger one proportionally in the case of ethnology than of biology, 
and a growing and intelligent element, which is interested in these 
and other distinctions, and which is ready to follow the lead of 
ethnologists. Why then undo all this progress that has been made, 
by attempting to set up a new nomenclature which has no motive 
except the blind pursuit of a principle borrowed from a differently 
conditioned science? ‘ Pomo”’ was originally the name only of 


one village in Potter valley, California ; ‘‘ Kulanapo”’ also the name 
of only one village, of the same linguistic stock, on Clear lake. 
What does it matter that Gibbs in 1853 in an obscure report used 
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Kulanapo to designate the family to which both villages belonged 
and that it was nearly twenty-five years later when Stephen Powers 
used Pomo for the same purpose? The latter name has been used 
again and again in scientific and popular literature and is known 
perhaps to millions of people, and certainly intimately to thousands ; 
Kulanapan is known only to a few dozen anthropologists. If Ku- 
lanapan were the name which had obtained the wider usage, we 
should gladly forgive its additional two syllables, and with equal 
unprejudice lend it our support in the hope that it might before 
long entirely supplant the rival name which it had already out- 
stripped. Is it too much on the other hand to ask that we should 
forget our abstract principles, which even if successful can lead to 
nothing essential or vital, and to support in turn the name Pomo, 
which, as facts actually stand, is the one that predominates and will 
predominate ? 

Because, then, usage, and not priority, should govern and will 
govern systematic ethnological nomenclature, one other considera- 
tion, though a minor one, must be allowed. Under the operation 
or the law of priority, questions of correctness and appropriateness 
can be entirely eliminated ; but when the appeal is to the bar of 
popular verdict, conditions are slightly altered, in that considera- 
tions of correctness and appropriateness are among the factors that 
guide the popular verdict. Every consideration of form, including 
that of correctness, is subsidiary, and should be unhesitatingly sac- 
rificed where the case is otherwise clear. When a name is gener- 
ally accepted, let us take it at its face value, and forget its history 
and original legitimacy. Its usage is sufficient sanction and should 
make it more than welcome. But where the scale is nearly in the 
balance, or where there is reason to believe that the tendency of the 
future will be toward the name which is at present less used but 
which is inherently better, it will be well to pause before rendering 
a definite verdict. It is a disadvantage of usage as a canon that it is 
at times indeterminate and that no vote or poll is possible or desir- 
able; and for this reason, with usage as a guide, we shall always 
have a few terms on which opinions will differ. But, to compen- 
sate, is the fact that this occasional indeterminateness leaves room 
and provides opportunity for improvement, for the substitution of 
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the better name for the worse, and of the better form for the 
inferior. It is well, therefore, to go slowly and consider maturely. 
Sooner or later the cases that seem most indeterminate will solve 
themselves ; and while the one essential criterion should always be 
usage, it will be worth while at least to consider correctness and 
appropriateness of names. 

The time is ready for a formal abandonment of the principle of 
priority in systematic ethnological nomenclature. It is not ready, 
and it is to be hoped never will be ready, for the formal establish- 
ment of a series of terms based on any artificial principle or on any 
contract or agreement. The biological sciences may constitute 
themselves an independent entity sufficient unto themselves; eth- 
nology cannot afford to do so. Its last court of appeal will always 
be, not the opinions of a small body of professional anthropologists, 
but the opinion of the world at large. All that is desirable now is 
the abandonment of theories and principles which lead aside or back- 
ward. It was as head of the institution officially devoted by the 
people of this country to the furtherance of ethnological study, that 
Powell prepared and had prepared the invaluable classification which 
we all respect and use and shall long continue to use. It will be 
particularly fitting if the movement to recede from the one defective 
position in his work, the nomenclature, emanates from this same 
institution which is now carrying on, to greater achievements it is to 
be hoped, the work which he founded. Such a movement would 
not diminish the renown of his greatest life work ; but, by making 
the one correction necessary to perfect it in its fundamentals, would 
notably and permanently add to his fame. 
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THE INDIAN POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA 
By C. HART MERRIAM 


California at the time of its discovery was more densely popu- 
lated than any area of equal size in North America. Not only was 
this the case, but the number of tribes and of distinct linguistic stocks 
within its boundaries nearly equaled those of all the rest of the 
continent north of Mexico. It is an extraordinary fact that among 
the multitude of languages spoken there were at least two dozen 
stocks differing from one another more than German from English, 
or Dutch from Italian. This points to a very remote antiquity, for 
languages are not developed in a day. 

Although the aboriginal population is known to have been 
exceptionally large—owing mainly to the bounty of the food 
supply and the mildness of the winter climate—its numerical 
measure has never been carefully taken, and the published esti- 
mates differ widely in their totals. In seeking a basis on which to 
frame a logical estimate, one is confronted by the fact that the only 
reliable statistics for any considerable part of the state are those of 
the Mission fathers, prior to 1834; and of the first U.S. Indian 
commissioners and agents, for 1850-1852. The records of the 
padres relate only to the limited area dominated by the missions — 
a belt along the coast from San Francisco bay southward — and 
deal only with the baptized Indians, making no attempt.to give the 
entire population. The records of the Indian commissioners relate 
mainly to tribes living along the western base of the Sierra and those 
of the northwestern quadrant of the state. They are manifestly 
incomplete, and moreover treat of a period so late that the native 
population had been sorely reduced by contact with the whites. It 
must be admitted at the outset, therefore, that no data exist to serve 
as a basis for an accurate estimate of the aboriginal population. 
Nevertheless, if it is possible to ascertain approximately the number 
4 Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
August 29. 
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of inhabitants of an area of considerable size, and to establish a 
relation between the density of population of this area and that of 
other parts of the state, a rough estimate for the whole state may 
be ventured. Fortunately, the records for the Mission strip furnish 
material for such an estimate. 

The Mission strip, even if allowed to spread over the inner Coast 
ranges to San Joaquin valley, comprises only one-fifth of the non- 
desert part of the state. Hence if the aboriginal inhabitants were 
evenly distributed, the total population would have been five times 
that of this area. 

Personal observation during ten years of field work in California, 
in the course of which I have enjoyed unusual opportunities for 
noting the character and quantity of the food supply, and the 
location of Indian villages in nearly all parts of the state, has con- 
vinced me that throughout the non-desert areas the food supply was 
surprisingly bountiful and the aboriginal population correspondingly 
large, and that in neither of these respects was the Mission strip 
more favored than other areas. Furthermore, in this strip the pro- 
portion of uninhabitable land was at least as large as elsewhere. 

Even the great interior valley, in spite of its barren places, 
abounded in food. The plains were inhabited by doves, ground- 
squirrels and rabbits, and by bands of antelope and herds of elk; 
the brushy and weedy places along the streams gave shelter to 
countless thousands of quail; the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers with their sloughs and tributaries swarmed with waterfowl 
and teemed with mussels and fish; a sea of wild oats covered the 
land, and broad belts of noble oaks followed the rivers; affording a 
prodigious store of acorns. 

The foothills and lower slopes of the Sierra for a distance of 
500 miles, and the inner Coast ranges for a still greater distance, 
were likewise in the main carpeted with wild oats, interrupted by 
thickets of berry-bearing manzanitas and shaded by open forests 
of nut-bearing Digger pines and numerous kinds of oaks, which 
together furnished the principal food of the people. Throughout 
this vast area fish were plentiful in the streams, and game — rabbits, 


ground-squirrels, quail, and deer — overran the land. The north- 
western quadrant was equally favored and possessed several of the 
best salmon and eel rivers of the state. 
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The staple food was not everywhere the same: Along the Col- 
orado river it was the mesquite bean; in the deserts east of the 
Sierra, the rich oily nuts of the pifion or nut pine; in the north- 
west and along salmon streams elsewhere, salmon and acorns; in 
the interior generally — the Sierra region, Coast ranges and included 
valleys —the acorns of a number of species of oaks. Indeed, in 
most parts of California acorns were and still are the staff of life. 
They are pounded into meal, which is leached to take out the bitter 
taste and then boiled in baskets by means of hot stones, forming a 
thick jelly-like nutritious mush. Acorns also are made into bread. 
The yield is not constant, having cycles of abundance and scarcity, 
but since in most localities half a dozen or more kinds occur 
together, and since all of these rarely if ever fail the same year, an 
absolute failure is probably unknown. In case of scarcity of acorns, 
however, the large nut of the California horse-chestnut or buck- 
eye —a widespread and prolific bearer — was commonly used as a 
substitute. Buckeye meal needs more washing to take out the 
poison, but makes fairly good bread. Bread was made also from 
the nuts of the California laurel (Umbellularia). In certain areas 
oatmeal mush, made from wild oats, formed an important part of 
the food; and edible roots were always to be had. But acorns 
were rarely wanting, for it was the universal practice to gather and 
store each fall enough to last two years, so that if a bad year came 
the people would not suffer. Similarly, dried salmon, manzanita 
berries, mesquite beans, pine nuts, and other staple commodities 
were gathered and stored in large quantities. 

From these facts it is obvious that the food supply was adequate 
for a very large population ; and the number of occupied villages 
at the beginning of the gold period shows conclusively that the 
number of inhabitants was very great—though probably never 
large enough to press on the food supply. 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, that the average 
density of population (excluding the deserts and high boreal 
mountains) was at least as great as in the Mission strip; and since 
this strip comprises only one-fifth of the non-desert area, the total 
population should have been five times that of the Mission strip. 
With this assumption as a basis, let us examine the data. 
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The padres, throughout the 65 years of their rule (1769-1834), 
not only made every effort to bring to the missions and baptize as 
many Indians as possible, but kept a careful record of the number 
baptized each year, and also, from time to time, of the total number 
present at all the missions. The period of most rapid growth was 
the decade covering the end of the 18th century and the beginning 
of the 19th (1795-1805), during which the number swelled from 
12,216 to 20,627 —a gain of 8,411. Then the rate slackened and 
a quarter of a century was needed to add 4,000. In 1830 the 
number had reached 24,634, and in 1834 upward of 30,000, after 
which it fell off rapidly. In selecting a date for an estimate of the 
population, therefore, we have little choice, it being necessary to 
take the period for which the data are fullest and least likely to lead 
to error. This beyond question is the year 1834—the year in 
which the number of baptized Indians attained its maximum. 

The number of these being known, it is important to determine 
the number of unbaptized or free Indians. This unhappily cannot 
be done with any degree of certainty. The Indians brought within 
the jurisdiction of the church were virtually slaves and were obliged 
to perform all the labor of the missions. Discontent was widespread 
and often led to desertion. Deserters were pursued, and if caught 
were flogged or otherwise punished. Hence it is not difficult tc 
understand why the continued efforts to bring in new recruits were 
not always crowned with success, why so large a part of the popula- 
tion kept away from the missions, and why the natives came to be 
disposed in two sharply contrasted classes —the baptized and the 
unbaptized — called by the padres respectively ‘neophytes’ and 
‘gentiles.’ While the record is full as to the number of neophytes, 
it is silent as to the number of gentiles. This is the weak point in 
the argument and there appears to be no way of getting around it. 
The ratio between the two classes was ever changing, for the number 
of neophytes not only fluctuated from year to year, but showed on 
the whole a progressive increase up to 1834, the year in which the 
secularization of the missions took place. In the early years the 
gentiles vastly outnumbered the neophytes, but at the close of the 
mission period it is practically certain that the neophytes largely 
outnumbered the gentiles. It being necessary to assume a ratio, I 
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have conjectured that in 1834 the 30,000 baptized Indians formed 
three-fourths ; the unbaptized or free Indians one-fourth of the 
native population, making a total of 40,000 for the Mission strip. 
This is believed to be a conservative estimate. 

The question now arises as to the native population of the rest 
of the state. It having been shown that the aboriginal population 
except on the deserts was in all probability fully as dense as that 
of the Mission strip, it follows that the whole population of the non- 
desert part would be five times that of the Mission strip, or 200,000. 
But this takes no account of the Modoc, Washoo, Paiute, and Sho- 
shonean tribes of the region east of the Sierra, or of the Mohave, 
Chemahueve, and Yuma of the lower Colorado, whose members 
living within the state must have numbered collectively at least 
10,000. Hence the total Indian population of California at the 
close of the Mission period (1834) could hardly have been less than 
210,000. 

This estimate is likely to err on the conservative side, for 
although under Mission rule the number of neophytes continued to 
increase, the death-rate was startlingly high and the population as 
a whole steadily decreased, so that at the close of the Mission 
period it had already undergone material diminution. The padres 
state that up to the year 1824 they had baptized in all 86,000 
persons, of whom at that time no fewer than 61,000 had disap- 
peared. It would seem a conservative estimate, therefore, to assume 
that during the 65 years of Mission rule the decrease had amounted 
to 10,000 persons. Adding this number to the 40,000 already 
found to be the probable native population of the Mission strip in 
1834 gives 50,000 as approximately the population before it had 
suffered from contact with the Spaniards. And if at the time of the 
discovery of California the population of the coast region from San 
Francisco bay southward was 50,000, the population of the main 
or non-desert part of the state, on the basis here adopted, would 
have been 250,000 (instead of 200,000). Adding to this the prob- 
able desert population of 10,000 gives for the whole state at the 
time of its discovery a probable population of 260,000. 

It may be urged that there is no evidence that the population 
was equally dense in different parts of the state at the same time. 
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Admitting this, there surely is no evidence to the contrary, and the 
known facts point to a continuously contemporaneous population 
of large size throughout the non-desert parts up to the time each 
area in turn was smitten by the blight of foreign invasion. The 
widespread bounty of the food supply, the freedom from intertribal 
wars (except in the northwest), and the probable absence of epi- 
demic diseases until introduced by the whites, all point in this direc- 
tion. 
Decrease and Extermination 

There is every reason to believe that the native population, from 
the date of the discovery of California to the time when it was 
shriveled by oppressive contact with foreigners, had remained rea- 
sonably constant. It may be assumed, therefore, that the number 
of Indians at the beginning of the last century was approximately 
260,000, and the number in 1834, 210,000. 

During the height of the gold period, from 1850 to 1853 (dis- 
regarding Schoolcraft’s absurdly low estimate of 32,000, and Bar- 
bour and Wozencroft’s exaggerated guess of 200,000 to 300,000), 
at least three estimates were published by men whose business it 
was to deal with Indians. Adam Johnson, sub-agent in charge of 
the Valley Indians, gave the number as 80,000; Gen. E. F. Beale, 
superintendent of Indian affairs, as 75,000 to 100,000; and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as 100,000. The mean of these 
is 88,750, which probably is not far out of the way. 

The native population in 1856 was estimated by Hittell at 48,- 
100. 

Beginning with 1860 and continuing to the present time the 
Federal Census has recorded the number of Indians, as follows: 


In 1860 31,338 
1870 29,025 
1880 20, 385 
1890 16,624 

* 1900 15,377 


In spite of obvious errors and discrepancies these statistics are 
of considerable interest and in the main may be regarded as approx- 
imately correct. Up to 1900 they doubtless err consistently in 
underestimating the number of wild or ‘uncivilized’ Indians liv- 
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ing away from the reservations, of which no count was made. 
The omission of this class—or its reduction to an absurdity — is 
conspicuous in the Census of 1890, where the number given is only 
43. The actual number at this date could not have been fewer 
than 1,500 and probably exceeded 2,000. 

I have made such corrections in the census and other returns 
as seemed called for in the light of the data already gathered, and 
submit the results as my personal estimate of the population at 
different times during the century ending with the year 1900. 


Estimate of Probable Indian Population of California at Different 
Dates from 1800 to rgoo. 


1800 260,000 
1834 210,000 
1849 100,000 
1852 85,000 
1856 50,000 
1860 35,000 
1870 30,000 
1880 20, 500 
1890 18,000 
1900 15,500 


The tremendous decrease that has taken place during the last 
century —a decrease amounting to the complete annihilation of 
scores of tribes and the reduction to scattered remnants of scores of 
others —is due wholly to the coming of the white man. It began 
in the early days of the mission padres, as we have already seen, 
and has continued to the present time. While in the main gradual, 
there were two periods in which its rate was suddenly and greatly 
accelerated. The first of these was the period immediately follow- 
ing the confiscation of the missions, beginning in 1834; the second 
the period immediately following the discovery of gold, beginning 
in 1848. 

The decrease following the mission period was startlingly rapid. 
The four years immediately preceding the confiscation of the*mis- 
sions were years of unprecedented prosperity and of marked increase 
in the neophytes, the number in 1834 having attained its maximum 
of upward of 30,000. By means of this multitude of subjugated 
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Indians, as stated by Hittell in his admirable History of California, 
the flocks of the mission fathers were herded, their fields tilled, and 
the value of their properties and possessions augmented in all direc- 
tions. They had upward of 420,000 cattle, 60,000 horses and 
mules, 320,000 sheep, goats, and hogs; raised more than 200,000 
bushels of grain and beans, and the income for the year exceeded 
a million of dollars. But this year was not only the one of great- 
est material prosperity for the missions ; it was also the one in which 
their doom was sounded and their downfall begun. The govern- 
ment issued a decree providing for their ‘secularization,’ and the 
confiscation of the properties began at once. So fatal was the 
move, and so swift its operation, that in eight years the neophytes 
had dwindled to one-seventh the number present in 1834, leaving 
only 4,450 at the missions. This does not imply that in eight 
years 25,500 Indians had perished, but that the deaths and re- 
movals together amounted to this number. In the succeeding 
years the neophytes who had left the missions found themselves 
wholly unable to cope with the changed conditions and soon passed 
out of existence. They had been long clamoring for freedom, but 
when it came were unable to live under the new regime. A gen- 
eration of bondage had unfitted them for self support; their old 
homes had been occupied or overrun by Spanish-Mexican ranch- 
eros and they found themselves unable to return to the old life or 
to adjust themselves to the new. 

It may be argued that the Indians who left the missions, either 
before or after their confiscation, and also the free or wild Indians 
of the same territory, had fled to other parts of the state, and thus 
in disappearing from the Mission strip had merely moved away. 
This they undoubtedly did to a certain extent, particularly in the 
Tulare or Tache Lake country, but so far as any substantial migra- 
tion is concerned, the evidence points in the opposite direction. In 
order to go anywhere else they were obliged to invade the territory 
of other tribes —tribes without exception speaking different lan- 
guages. While it is known that individual Indians did this in many 
cases, there is no evidence to show that any considerable number 
joined other tribes. Had they done so they would have left many 
descendants ; but in all my field work in California I have rarely met, 
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outside of the Mission strip and the small reservations from Tule 
river southward, a Mission Indian or the descendant of a Mission 
Indian. This to me is conclusive evidence that the great bulk of 
Mission Indians perished in their own territory. 

The process of confiscation of the missions covered a dozen 
years (1834-1845) and its disastrous effects on the natives continued 
for several years longer —till in fact those of the Mission strip, 
except in the far south, had been practically exterminated. During 
the early part of this period the Spanish-Mexicans, who by this time 
far outnumbered the padres and their attendants, were establishing 
ranches in various outlying districts, and during the latter part, par- 
ticularly after the seizure of California by the United States in 1846, 
American fortune seekers were pouring into the state in rapidly 
increasing numbers and pushing into districts previously unknown, 
thereby augmenting the pressure on the Indians and extending it far 
beyond the area of Mission influence. The shrinkage of the native 
population during the fifteen years from 1834 to 1849 I have esti- 
mated at 110,000, which is at the appalling rate of more than 7,000 
a year. 

The discovery of gold, in 1848, set in motion a tremor of excite- 
ment that swept around the world like a tidal wave, gathering 
recruits from all nations and hurrying them by land and sea to the 
Golden State. During the single year 1849 no fewer than 77,000 
arrived. This army of gold seekers was a heterogeneous assem- 
blage, comprising many good and noble men, but also thousands of 
the rougher and more turbulent classes, not excepting criminals. 
As these adventurers spread north and south over the flanks of the 
Sierra and penetrated the rugged mountains of the northwest, they 
everywhere invaded the territory of the Indians and decimated the 
native population. From Humboldt and Trinity counties, from the 
Siskiyous, and from the flanks of the Sierra, the story is the same : 
villages were broken up and the inhabitants scattered or massacred ; 
men and women were debauched with whisky ; men were ruthlessly 
killed ; women were appropriated, and seeds of disease were sown 
which undermined the constitutions of succeeding generations. 
This is not the place to recite the sickening details, which blacken 
many pages in the history of the Golden State. For present pur- 
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poses let it suffice that in most localities the Indians showed no 
resistance, although those of the northwestern area resented the 
conduct of the intruders and thus brought upon themselves a series 
of so-called ‘ Indian wars,’ resulting. in the extermination of many 
of the tribes and the reduction of the remainder to small remnants, 
which later were removed to Government reservations. Had the 
Indians of California been fighters, like the Apache or Blackfeet 
or Sioux, or any of the Plains tribes, the conquest of the state would 
have been a very different matter. 

The fatal decrease following the mission period continued long 
enough to be overlapped by the beginning of the gold period, the 
two together forming a continuous series of years, extending from 
1834 till the decline of active gold operations in 1855. But the dis- 
tinctness of the two should be kept clearly in mind: One was a 
period of Spanish aggression ; the other, of American aggression. 
There is also an important geographic difference, for the territory 
under jurisdiction of the missions was the coast strip from San 
Francisco bay south, from which the mission influence reached only 
to Sonoma on the north and to the San Joaquin valley on the east, 
although the Spanish-Mexican rancheros and raiding expeditions 
extended considerably beyond these limits. The operations of the 
gold seekers covered nearly the whole of the remaining parts of 
the state, and their blighting influence was particularly severe 
throughout the Sierra region and in the mountainous and until then 
unknown northern and northwestern districts. The two destroying 
armies together therefore covered practically the whole of California, 
leaving only the deserts on the east —and these were not wholly 
exempt. 

We have already seen that the average annual decrease from 
the close of the Mission period in 1834 to the gold rush in 1849 
was a little more than 7,000. Throughout the gold period this 
terribly devastating rate continued, the decrease during the seven 
years from 1849 to 1856 amounting to about 50,000. It appears, 
therefore, that for a period of not less than 22 years (1834-1856) 
the average annual decrease exceeded 7,000, amounting in the 
whole period to a loss of 160,000 Indians. But while the actual 
annual decrease seems to have been remarkably constant, the 
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population as a whole was rapidly diminishing, so that the per- 
centage of decrease to the total population was rapidly increasing. 

Later, when mining gradually gave place to agriculture, the 
tillers of the soil coveted the lands of the Indians and proceeded 
to take them without fear of interference from either the owners or 
the law; for until the year 1872, in cases in which a white person 
was a party, the testimony of Indians — be it said to the shame of 
California — was not admitted in any court of justice. Down to 
recent times, therefore, a white man could confiscate the home of an 
Indian, and even kill the occupants, without danger of punishment 
—and it may be added, in spite of the change in the law, that con- 
ditions today are not much better for the Indian. 

Why, it may be asked, did not the Indians take matters into 
their own hands and defend themselves against the intruders? 
Because, as many of them have told me, they had learned that it 
was hopeless to oppose the will of the whites —to do so meant 
the loss of their property and probably also of their lives. Hence 
an Indian, when ordered by a white man to vacate the home where 
he was born and where his ancestors were buried —the spot more 
dear to him than all the world—usually obeyed, and obeyed 
promptly and without resistance. In the Sierra region many 
instances of this kind have been related to me by the sufferers from 
these cruel evictions. 

According to the estimates here given, the shrinkage of the 
native population, particularly during the 22 years from the close 
of the mission period in 1834 to the decline of the gold period in 
1856, was so great as to seem almost incredible, and prompts one 
to ask if additional contemporary evidence exists bearing on the 
subject. Evidence of this kind is so abundant that if assembled it 
would fill a volume. It relates not only to the steady decline of 
the native population throughout the state, but also to epidemics of 
smallpox and other diseases, to the demolition of sources of food 
supply, to the burning of stores of food laid up for winter, to the 
confiscation of homes, to cold-blooded massacres by both Spaniards 
and Americans, to raids for the alleged purpose of punishing horse 
thieves, but in most instances for the real purpose of capturing 
Indian children and young women for servants, and to the destruc- 
tion of life attending the capture o Indians and their removal to 
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Government reservations. I have been told by eye-witnesses of an 
incredible outrage practised by a gang of cattle and hog men who 
in 1856 or 1857 took it upon themselves to drive the helpless 
Taches and other tribes from Tulare lake and lower Kings river to 
the Fresno reservation. Men, women, and children, including the sick 
and the aged, were hurriedly driven through mud and water during 
the height of the rainy season by brutal men on horseback ; many fell 
out and perished by the way, and those who reached the hated desti- 
nation and afterward escaped, returned to find their food caches appro- 
priated for the hogs, and on making their presence known, were 
themselves hunted down and quietly “‘ taken care of’’ by the whites. 

Speaking of the reservations in general, Hittell says that in 
nearly every case of removal the Indians had to be driven by force, 
and “not unfrequently only a remnant was left by the time the reser- 
vation was reached.”’ He states also, with reference to the general 
shrinkage during the gold period, that ‘‘ of over 10,000 Indians in 
Yuba, Placer, Nevada, and Sierra counties in 1849, not more than 
about 3,800 remained in 1854.’ In 1849 General Bidwell found 
about 1,000 Indians living on the Sacramento river near the place 
where Colusa now stands; the survivors at present number fewer 
than 50. In 1829 Kit Carson saw ‘thousands’ in Napa valley; 
in 1859 he could not find a twentieth of that number, and now 
hardly one is left. In 1850 Lieut. George H. Derby of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, U. S. A., found 1,100 Indians living about 
Tulare or Tache lake ; the number in this region at present is less 
than a dozen. The same year he found on Kings river seventeen 
villages with an aggregate population of 3,000; at present only one 
village remains and the number of inhabitants is less than 20. In 
the early fifties the native population along the lower Kaweah river 
and delta is said to have been about 5,000; at present it consists 
of about 25 persons. 

These instances, and many others that might be given, show 
conclusively that the reduction of the native population, allowing 
liberally for overestimates as to original numbers, was of monstrous 
proportions and progressed with startling swiftness. 

Another kind of evidence is furnished by the half-obliterated 
sites of villages which in the early days were thriving communities. 
Hundreds of these are now known. 
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In September, 1850, Adam Johnson, sub-agent in charge of the 
Valley Indians, wrote the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that 
within the short period of occupancy by the whites, the red man 
had fast faded away ; many had died of disease ; others had fled to 
the mountains to enjoy for a brief period their primeval sports of 
hunting and fishing. Practically all the coast Indians had gone ; 
of the numerous tribes which only a few years before inhabited the 
country bordering on the bay of San Francisco, scarcely an indi- 
vidual was left. Two years later Gen. E. F. Beale, superintendent 
of Indian affairs in California, said in his official report: ‘‘ Driven 
from their fishing and hunting grounds, hunted themselves like wild 
beasts, /assocd, torn from homes made miserable by want, and 
forced into slavery, the wretched remnant which escapes starvation 
on the one hand, and the relentless whites on the other, only does 
so to rot and die of a loathsome disease, the penalty of Indian 
association with frontier civilization.” 

The principal cause of the appallingly great and rapid decrease 
in the Indians of California is not, in my judgment, the number 
directly slain by the whites, or the number directly killed by whisky 
and disease, but a much more subtle and dreadful thing: it is the 
gradual but progressive and relentless confiscation of their lands 
and homes, in consequence of which they are forced to seek refuge 
in remote and barren localities, often far from water, usually with an 
impoverished supply of food, and not infrequently in places where 
the winter climate is too severe for their enfeebled constitutions. 
Victims of the aggressive selfishness of the whites, outcasts in the 
land of their fathers, outraged in their most sacred institutions, 
weakened in body, broken in spirit, and fully conscious of the utter 
hopelessness of their condition, must we wonder that the wail for 
the dead is often heard in their camps and that the survivors are 
passing swiftly away. 

Nore. — The chief sources of information drawn on in the preparation of 
the foregoing article are: Hittell, A/istory of California; Bledsoe, /ndian 
Wars; Derby, Report of a Reconnaissance of the Tache Lake region,in 1850; 
Reports of the first California Indian Agents and Commissioners, Sevate Ex. 
Doc. 4, Special Session, 1853; Powers, /ndians of California, 1877 ; Reports 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs ; the Federal decennial census, and my 
personal field notes. —C. H. M. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE SHASTA-ACHOMAWI'! 
By ROLAND B. DIXON 


The Shasta-Achomawi occupy an irregular strip running north- 
west and southeast across the northern end of California, about 
forty miles or so in average width, and extending from near the 
western edge of Siskiyou county to the Nevada line. Until recently 
they have been regarded as two distinct linguistic families, but in a 
recent note’ I have tried to show that, from linguistic grounds, 
they may be regarded as probably related members of a single 
stock, though in many respects quite distinct. Although the lin- 
guistic relations which these two members bear to each other and 
to the surrounding stocks are of much interest, and will, I believe, 
eventually shed some light on the larger problems of Californian 
ethnology, the general cultural features of the stock are no less im- 
portant in this regard. 

As has been clearly pointed out by Dr Kroeber, in a recent 
publication of the University of California, we may distinguish 
broadly three contrasted culture areas in California—the north- 
western, occupying the northern coast from about the southern 
portion of Humboldt county to beyond the Oregon line, and ex- 
tending inland some forty or fifty miles; the southwestern, includ- 
ing the southern coast counties from Monterey southward ; and the 
central, occupying all the remainder of the state excepting its south- 
ern border. These are the main broad divisions, but immediately 
one looks closer he finds each of these major divisions broken up 
into a number of minor subdivisions which may be more or less 
clearly distinguished one from the other. This is particularly true 
in the case of the large central area. 

This brings us face to face with the fundamental characteristic 
of California ethnology — its diversity. In other parts of the North 


1 Read at the meeting of the American American Anthropological Association, San 
Francisco, August 29. 


1 American Anthropologist, vol, VII, no. 2, 1905. 
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American continent uniform or closely similar cultures spread over 
large areas, as in the plains, the southwest, and the northwest coast ; 
here the area covered by a culture type is much smaller, and each 
is split up, rather more clearly than elsewhere, into a number of di- 
verse subtypes. The Shasta-Achomawi form one of these sub- 
types of the general central Californian culture area, and lie geo- 
graphically between the Maidu and Wintun subtypes of this area, 
the northwestern area, and the as yet little-known type of south- 
ern Oregon. 

In mythology, as in language, the two components of the stock 
are alike, yet different. As one might expect, the eastern, or 
Achomawi, branch resembles the Maidu in not a few particulars. 
We find in the first place much of the systematic, sequent quality 
which has been pointed out as characteristic of the Maidu, and also 
the considerable importance of a Creator and of the episode of 
creation. In outline, the Achomawi account of the creation runs 
somewhat as follows : 

In the beginning all was water, everywhere was nothing but 
the sea, and the clear sky. In the clearness a cloud formed, and 
from it the Coyote appeared. A fog then arose from the surface of 
the water, and from it the Creator, the Silver-fox, appeared. The 
prior appearance of the Coyote is here to be noted. Wearying of 
suspension in mid-air, the Creator ¢hinks a canoe, into which Coyote 
and Creator descend, and for a long time float about. At length 
the canoe becomes old, moss-grown, and rotten, and the Creator 
determines to obtain some better abiding place. While the Coyote 
sleeps, he combs out from his own body a mass of hair, forms it 
into a flat disk, sets it afloat on the water, and on it places what 
are to be trees and plants. The world is thus created, and the 
canoe floats gently ashore, when the Creator arouses the Coyote, 
who wakes to find himself overshadowed by drooping branches of 
fruit. The two step ashore, build for themselves houses, and live 
there together. After a time the Creator makes the various animal- 
people, and the deer, and for a while all live together. The use of 
obsidian for knives and arrowpoints is discovered, mankind is made, 
and the struggle begins between the Creator and Coyote for the 


mastery : the former desirous that life shall be easy for the man 
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he has made, the latter wishing conditions to be hard. As in the 
case of the Maidu, the Coyote wins, death is brought into the world, 
and his own child is the first to die. At length, the Creator having 
tried in vain to destroy the Coyote, the events described in the tale 
of the Loon-woman among the Maidu and Yana take place: all the 
animal beings try to escape the wrath and fire of the Loon by 
ascent to the sky ; Coyote as usual is responsible for their fall, and 
with few exceptions all are burned to death. Their hearts how- 
ever are restored to life, and then Silver-fox gives to each animal- 
person his or her peculiar markings and cries, and sends them off 
to different parts of the country. From here, as the Indians say, 
the ‘story branches,”’ and the multitude of tales of the doings of 
the different animal-beings follow, in little or no order. In com- 
parison with the Maidu, one notices here the animal name of the 
Creator; the Coyote’s precedence; the rather more philosophical 
account of the origin of things; the rather slighter development 
logically of the dualism so strongly shown in the Maidu, and, on 
the whole, a less logical and orderly working out of the cycle. 

If we turn to the Shasta, we find a notable difference. Here 
the development of the Creator and the episode of the creation is 
practically wholly lacking, and the dualism, still clear in the Acho- 
mawi, entirely disappears. Apparently there is no very clear 
idea of creation, and the most that has been found is a confused 
account of a flood brought on by a mysterious being ;— after the 
subsidence of the water, the Eagle largely shapes the world, and 
then sends down a boy and a girl, brother and sister, who marry, 
and are the ancestors of the human race. Of the creation proper, 
or the making of the animals, there seems to be little trace. The 
Coyote assumes a very important role, however, for he names the 
animals and is responsible for the introduction of death into the 
world, but in a manner wholly different from that in the Achomawi or 
the Maidu. The systematic, orderly character, strong in the Acho- 
mawi, has entirely disappeared, it seems, and in its place there is a 
mass of meager incidents, with little correlation, and as in the 
northwestern California cultures the creation episode practically 
disappears. 

So far, then, there is considerable difference between the Shasta 
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and the Achomawi, each apparently resembling its neighbor (the 
Hupa and the Maidu) rather than the two components resembling 
each other. If, now, we turn to the remainder of the mythology, 
we shall find a different state of affairs. In the Achomawi there is 
a large mass of tales, which may be divided into Coyote tales and 
miscellaneous tales. The former are numerous, and in part agree 
with the similar type of Maidu tales. The Coyote preserves his 
character as a mischievous trickster, continually led into trouble by 
his curiosity and amorous propensities, and we find here again the 
familiar incidents of the ‘‘ Tar-baby’”’ stump, the Bags of Wind, the 
Cannibal feast, etc., with also a large number of new ones, particu- 
larly those of an erotic character. The number of tales, however, 
that are similar to those of the Maidu is less than the new ones, 
so that while we clearly have relationship here, there is also, and 
no less clearly, evidence of a new type. 

In the class of miscellaneous tales, the same holds true. As 
compared with the Maidu we find, to be sure, several old friends, 
such as the tale of the Loon-woman, the Fire-quest, the Two Girls 
sent in search of a Husband, etc. ; but these tales are either quite 
a little changed, or, as in the case of the Loon-woman, play quite 
a different part in the general sequence of events. We find, more- 
over, a large number of tales quite different from any found as yet 
among the Maidu, such for example as the tale of the Lost Brother, 
or the tales of the prowess of Lizard in his conflicts with the Grizzly 
Bears. In the former, a notable incident is the ascent to the sky 
by the Mice to ask the Sun for information relative to the where- 
abouts of the lost brother. 

Turning to the Shasta now, we find a considerably greater agree- 
ment with the Achomawi in the Coyote and miscellaneous tales 
than in the Creation series. The major part of the Coyote stories 
are alike or nearly so; practically all the characteristic Achomawi 
incidents appear, with of course numerous new ones also. On the 
other hand, the Maidu incidents found inthe Achomawi disappear to 
a large extent. The Coyote, moreover, in the Shasta is not so purely 
a trickster as in the case of the Achomawi, and indeed in several 
tales he appears as a benefactor of mankind and a destroyer of 
monsters. The number of tales in which he figures as an important 
character is also greater. 
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In the miscellaneous tales from the Shasta we may note several 
points of interest. Many of the typical Achomawi stories appear, 
notably that of the Lost Brother, but here it assumes a different 
form, being apparently part of a series of tales relating to two 
brothers, culture heroes, one of whom seems to wander about the 
country killing monsters. The incident of the ascent to the sky is 
elaborated more than in the case of the Achomawi, and the 
brother’s quest is much more elaborately described, and includes 
such incidents as the cutting of the bow-strings and the gnawing of 
holes in the bottoms of the canoes in order to hinder pursuit. 
These incidents recall the type of tales characteristic of the region 
of western Washington. A number of other incidents in other 
tales, as well as in this series, also suggest some relationship with 
the Puget Sound region. In addition to these, however, there are 
not a few which are strongly typical of the Basin area, and as such 
resembling those of the northeastern Maidu. Wintun resemblances 
may also be noted in some cases. In general there is but little 
which directly resembles the northwestern area, although the Shasta 
are in immediate contact with it. 

From the foregoing it appears, then, that we have in the 
mythology of the Shasta-Achomawi more or less corroboration of 
the evidence obtained from linguistic comparisons, namely, that the 
two branches of the stock are unquestionably allied, and closely so, 
yet present features of essential difference, and that the stock as 
a whole is, so far as the mythology is concerned, a subtype of the 
general central Californian culture area. Presenting many points 
of agreement with the Maidu subtype, and with that of the Basin 
area, as we know it from the Salish of Thompson river, it also has 
much that reminds one of the type of tales characteristic of the 
Oregon-Washington section. On the other hand, although the 
Shasta-Achomawi are in close contact with tribes of the north- 
western Californian culture, it presents, on the whole, few points of 
agreement with this. As this lack of agreement holds almost 
equally well in the remainder of the culture, and also in language, 
we may perhaps be justified in regarding this as evidence that the 
two cultures have been in contact but a comparatively short time. 
This lack of agreement is emphasized all the more by the great 
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number of instances in the rest of the state, where neighboring 
stocks very clearly show association one with another. Taken in 
connection with several other small indications, and with direct 
traditions of a former considerable extension of the stock, particu- 
larly the Shasta branch, in southern Oregon, and the comparative 
lack of several characteristic features of the central Californian cul- 
ture, we may perhaps regard the Shasta, at least, as comparatively 
recent comers into the area south of the Siskiyou mountains. This 
southward advance must have been early enough, however, to have 
all recollection of it lost. Yet the matter is not at all simple, as 
there are one or two conflicting traditions, and references to the 
regions farther south, about Redding and even as far as Tehama. 
The recent finding, moreover, of three fragments of Shasta dialects 
along the western and southern periphery of the stock area is a 
further contradictory feature, suggesting possibly the earlier occu- 
pancy by these dialects of much or all of the present Californian 
territory covered by the Shasta branch of the stock, and their later 
being overwhelmed by the influx of a more northerly branch, from 
beyond the Siskiyous. Unfortunately, corroboration of any such 
hypothesis, from the cultural side, is virtually impossible, owing to 
the almost complete extinction of these newly found fragments. 

Speculation aside, I trust the foregoing brief discussion of the 
mythology of the Shasta-Achomawi has made clear the nature of 
some of the problems awaiting solution in the ethnology of the 
northern portion of California, and how well the data obtained from 
the study of the general culture agrees with that gathered from 
linguistic material. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


MECHANICAL AIDS TO THE STUDY AND 
RECORDING OF LANGUAGE! 


By P. E. GODDARD 


Language is essentially two-fold, consisting of spoken sounds 
and mental concepts. Only in comparatively recent times and 
among certain peoples have written symbols been employed to rep- 
resent the sounds. There are only a few among those having 
written characters who are able to connect them directly with the 
mental concepts. The vast majority must go from the written 
symbol first to the sound and then to the mental concept. In ordi- 
nary practice then, writing is simply a device for bringing to one’s 
own mind, or to the mind of another, sounds which are well known. 
Unless the sounds are known, or can be made known by other 
means, the written characters fail both in conveying them to those 
who are interested in their study, and in preserving them after the 
language of which they are a part has ceased being spoken. No- 
where has the inadequacy of alphabets, however ingenious, made 
itself more felt than in the field of American languages. 

The only proper method of learning a language is to go among 
those who speak it, to hear it constantly and practise speaking it. 
For a child there is little difficulty in this, but a person who has 
reached his majority finds it practically impossible to acquire a 
foreign language so as to be able to speak it without an accent. 
For the practical purpose of making one’s self understood this 
accent matters little, but for the scientific study of a language such 
imperfect pronunciation is far from satisfactory. The difficulty 
seems to lie almost entirely in the lack of ability of the person to 
hear correctly the sounds uttered. He does not realize that his 
own speech of the acquired language is imperfect, or at least he 
does not know in what particulars it is faulty, and therefore is 


Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, Cali- 
ornia, August 31. 
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unable to perfect it. To remedy this fault the ear must be aided 
by some means. 

The lip movements may be directly observed by the eye. 
Where a comparison between the sounds made in part by the lips, 
in the same or in a different language, is desired, the camera may be 
employed. The subject should be placed in strong sunlight and a 
very rapid lens and shutter used. The photographs so taken may 
be arranged, measured, and compared. By this method it may be 
readily shown what vowels in the language are rounded, the rela- 
tive degree of lip opening for each vowel, and the amount of lip 
activity characterizing the language as a whole. 

To a certain extent tongue movements may also be directly 
observed, but more difficulty is experienced with them than with 
the lip sounds. To determine and fix the movements of the tongue 
certain mechanical devices may be employed. The simplest of 
these is the artificial palate.’ This should be made as thin as pos- 
sible and adjusted so as to fit the roof of the mouth perfectly. The 
work can be done by any good dentist. There is difficulty in 
extending the artificial palate beyond the joining of the soft and 
hard palates because the movement of the soft palate is likely to 
dislodge it and its pressure upon the soft palate often produces 
gagging. The palate, which must be perfectly dry, is dusted with 
powdered chalk and put in place. Single syllables should be 
uttered, care being taken that a complication of impressions is not 
brought about. Where the naturally moist tongue touches the 
surface of the palate the chalk is removed and the black surface is 
exposed. The palate should be quickly and carefully removed 
from the mouth and photographed. This method fixes the exact 
position occupied by the tongue in making a certain sound, provided 
the contact is upon the hard palate or the teeth. By this means it 
is shown that a Hupa, who speaks his own language perfectly and 
English fairly well, makes the contact for din Hupa considerably 
farther forward than he does for English d (pl. xxxv1, figs. 5 and 6). 
1 Dr Norman Kingsley seems first to have employed this method for the correction 
of oral deformities. It has been frequently employed for linguistic purposes in Europe. 


Kingsley, On Oral Deformities, London, 1880. Scripture, Elements of Experimental 
Phonetics, New York, 1902, p. 298. 
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1, Tracing of ¢avan (mouthand tipof tongue). 2. Tracing of a# (mouthand nose). 3. Tracing of s*vdaux 
(mouth), 4. Tracing of y00xai (mouth). 5. Palatogram of Hupad. 6. Palatogram of English d. 
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To register the exact time of the beginning, culmination, and 
end of tongue movements, the Rousselot apparatus may be em- 
ployed.’ This apparatus (figure 23) consists of a kymograph —a 
cylinder horizontally placed, driven at a uniform rate of speed by 
delicate clockwork. A sheet of paper is placed around the cylin- 
der and given a thin, even coating of smoke. The fine elastic trac- 
ing point of the Marey tambour resting upon this paper registers 
the varying force of the column of air which issues from the mouth 


Fic, 23. — Kymograph of the Rousselot apparatus 


or nose, or any compression of a closed chamber that may be con- 
nected with it. For registering the movements of the tongue, a 
rubber bulb is placed between the tongue and the roof of the mouth 
at the desired point. This bulb is connected with a Marey tambour 
by means of a rubber tube which passes out through the side of 
the mouth-piece into which the words are spoken. Two tambours 
are used, one connected with the bulb and one with the mouth- 
piece, arranged so that their tracing points will make but a single 
line when the carriage with the tambours is pushed along while the 


1 Many parts of this apparatus have been designed and the methods of its use per- 
fected by Abbé Rousselot of Paris. Rousselot, Principes de phonétique expérimentale, 
Paris,” 1897. 
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cylinder is at rest. When the word or phrase is spoken two syn- 
chronous tracings are made (pl. xxxvi, fig. 1). In this case the upper 
one is from the mouth-piece and shows the varying force of the air 
column from the oral passage, the lower one is from a bulb placed 
on the point of the tongue, the elevations in the tracing indicating 
the time of the raising of the tongue and consequent pressure upon 
the bulb. These correspond to the moments of closure of the oral 
passage for ¢, x, and z in the Hupa word ¢anan, ‘ water.’ 

The movements of the back portion of the tongue and the exact 
points of its contact with the soft palate are difficult to observe 
directly, and mechanical aids are not easily employed. This is 
greatly to be regretted because several of the American languages 
have whole series of sounds formed well back in the mouth. 

The movements of the velum may sometimes be directly 
observed. The uncertainty concerning one Hupa sound was re- 
moved in this manner. The subject was made to open his mouth 
widely, facing a strong light. When he uttered the sound in doubt, 
the velum was seen forced outward and strongly vibrating in the 
current of expired air. The position of the velum may be inferred 
from tracings made with the Rousselot apparatus. A bulb of glass 
open at both ends is inserted in one of the nostrils with a rubber 
tube connecting one of its ends with a Marey tambour. By this 
means the flow of the air through the nose is registered and the 
duration of the opening of the nasal passages by the lowering of 
the velum is ascertained. In plate xxxv1, fig. 2, tracings of the 
Hupa word az (ang), ‘yes,’ is shown. The lower tracing is from 
the nose, showing considerable nasalization of the vowel and a de- 
cided nasal sound after the vowel is terminated by the closing of 
the oral passage. 

The movements of the walls of the mouth and throat, and the 
condition of the tongue as to shape and rigidity are exceedingly 
difficult to determine or to record. On these largely depend the 
quality of the vowel sounds. 

The action of the glottis, both as to the degree and time of 
sonancy may also be shown by Rousselot tracings. These may be 
made with the mouth-piece, when the vibrations of the vocal chords 
will appear, if the tambour is properly adjusted, as tiny waves 
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imposed upon the breath curves. For more exact work a thin 
membrane of rubber may be applied to the wall of the larynx and 
the vibrations conveyed to a tambour by means of compressed air. 
It is possible in this manner to settle the puzzling questions in 
American languages concerning the degree and constancy of son- 
ancy in certain consonants. 

So far only the physiological causes of the sounds have been 
considered, and they are the most important, since if one under- 
stands the cause he can with practice produce the result. There is 
however another side to phonetics —the physical. Puffs of air of 
certain regularity of occurrence, force, and shape fall upon the ear 
and produce the sensation known as sound. Here, in the realm of 
physics, exact measurements are possible and well known laws pre- 
vail. It is quite possible to make visual records of the sounds of a 
language, to analyze and measure them, and to tabulate the results. 
Comparisons may then be made within the bounds of the language 
itself, or between it and other languages, and its physical character- 
istics made a matter of permanent record. 

For making tracings of the consonants, a mouth-piece connected 
with a Marey tambour is employed. The stopped consonants 
appear with horizontal straight lines of no elevation for the period 
of silence caused by the closure of the mouth passage which change 
almost instantly into vertical lines when the explosion occurs. The 
continuant consonants are represented by lines which gradually rise 
and fall as the air issues with greater or less force. If these con- 
tinuants are also fricatives, irregularities appear in the lines, due to 
interference with the air column as it passes the constrictions of the 
mouth passage. Plate xxxv1, fig. 1, shows the aspirated ¢, and the 
middle of figure 3 of the plate, ¢@ as spoken in the Hupa language. 
The initial sound in the tracing last referred to is s, showing a gradual 
smooth curve, and figure 4 of the plate shows coarse, irregular waves 
produced by the vibration of the velum in the Hupa sound mentioned 
on page 616. 

The vowel sounds, which are the most difficult to deal with 
from the physiological side because of the difficulty in ascertaining, 
or making a record, of the shape and rigidity of the mouth and 
throat chambers in which the vowels resound, are in theory easily 
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disposed of from the physical side. Theoretically the vowel is a 
harmonic series consisting of a fundamental and at least two over- 
tones. The individual waves making up a vowel need to be traced, 
enlarged, analyzed, and the results expressed in terms of the coéffi- 
cients of their fundamental and partial tones. These results may 
then be compared with the results obtained from an analysis of the 
other vowels of the same language, or of similar vowels of other 
languages. The difficulty in practice consists in eliminating, or 
allowing for, certain constant errors due to the resonance of the 
chamber of the speaking tube and the natural period of vibration of 
the diaphragm which must be employed in recording the sounds. 


Fic. 24. — Vowel tracer 


Hermann’ and Bevier? have made tracings from the wax cyl- 
inders of the phonograph. The former transferred them to smoked 
paper, enlarging them by means of a system of levers. The lat- 
ter successfully employed a mirror and a beam of light for the 
same purpose. Scripture made use of the flat disks of the gramo- 
phone and a system of levers.* The method employed at the Uni- 
versity of California is to make Rousselot tracings direct from the 
voice and to enlarge them by microphotography. A rather large 
and long rubber speaking tube is employed with a glass diaphragm 
2 inches in diameter and .008 of an inch thick (figure 24). The glass 
disk is connected at its center with a steel swing-needle which carries 

‘ 1 Hermann, Phonophotographische Untersuchungen, JI., Arch. f. d. Ges. Physiol., 
1889. 

2Bevier, Zhe Acoustic Analysts of the Vowels from the Phonograph Record, Physi- 
cal Review, vol. x, 193 (1900); vol. XIV, 171 (1902). 

3Scripture, Researches in Experimental Phonetics, Stud. Yale Psychological Labor- 


atory, 1899. 
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a straw with an attached tracing point of horn. The surface of the 
cylinder upon which the tracing is made travels at the rate of 28 
centimeters (11% inches) per second. The waves so obtained are 
analyzed by means of the Le Conte curve analyzer’ after they have 
been sufficiently enlarged. 

The purely physical effects of language, the sounds themselves, 
may be recorded and preserved upon the commercial phonographs, 
which employ wax cylinders. There is difficulty in breaking up 
the sounds of a strange language so recorded into words and in 
connecting these words with their proper meanings. This difficulty 
may, in part, be overcome by means of carefully prepared texts 
with interlinear translations to accompany each cylinder. It is 
greatly to be regretted that phonograph cylinders are not more dur- 
able and permanent. Phonograph records, in any case, can never be 
sufficient in themselves because they utterly fail to show the physi- 
ological processes by which the sounds upon them have been pro- 
duced, and after all the manner of making the sound is more 
important in the study of language than the sound itself. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY. 


!1LeConte, An Harmonic Analyzer, Physical Review, vol. vil, p. 27 (1898). 
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RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AND MYTHS OF THE 
MISSION INDIANS' 


By CONSTANCE GODDARD DUBOIS 


It is to-day extremely difficult to collect the relics of the past 
among the Mission Indians, for their condition is in many respects 
unique and peculiar. For a hundred and fifty years, since first the 
Franciscan missionaries organized them into industrial communities, 
they have been under the influence of the white man’s civilization, 
and this has resulted in the abolishment of primitive habits and cus- 
toms, so that a superficial observer may imagine that nothing of the 
sort remains. The younger generation of Indians, under our false 
system of education, have lost the knowledge of the past. Reli- 
gious teachers have long inveighed against what they consider 
heathenish superstitions. In consequence, the old men, influenced 
by the fear of ridicule or blame, are inclined to bury the secrets of 
the past from the cognizance of the unsympathetic white man. 

But this is not the only cause of the prevailing habit of conceal- 
ment. In no other Indian religion, perhaps, was the veil of mystery 
so closely drawn; and the intense, almost fanatical devotion of the 
dwindling remnant of old men to the sacred things of their ancient 
worship is directly derived from the reverence induced by this means. 

Father Boscana, a Franciscan missionary, located about 1825 at 
San Juan Capistrano, and working in the region lying back of that 
place in the mountains, has left a most valuable account of the habits 
and beliefs of the Indians under his charge, including the Serranos 
(Luisefios) with some mention of the Dieguefos, the habits of the 
tribes being almost identical, though their language and origin are 
diverse. With a penetration unequaled at the time, he recorded all 
that he was able to observe, and he prefaced his manuscript with a 
remark which is well expressed and literally true. 

“Tt is difficult,” he says, “if unacquainted with their language, 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
August 29. 
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to penetrate their secrets, as they do not all understand the significa- 
tion of their usages and customs, this knowledge being confined to 
the chiefs of their tribes, and the old men who officiate as priests ; 
and when they reveal anything to their children it is only to such 
as they intend to rear for their successors, and these are enjoined to 
keep fast the secrets and not communicate them to any one under 
pain of severe chastisement. A veil is cast over all their religious 
observances, and the mystery with which they are performed seems 
to perpetuate respect for them, and preserve an ascendancy over the 
people. This is the reason that the ceremonies of the dances in 
their grand feasts, which are properly exercises of religion, cannot 
be understood.” 

My friend, the old chief of the Dieguefios, Cinon Duro (Indian 
name, Ho-ko-yél Mut-a-weér) has told: me some of these sacredly 
guarded myths; but his wrath fell upon his brother Antonio be- 
cause he, without permission, had related to me the story of Czy- 
a-ho-marr, which I published in the Journal of American Folk-lore 
under the title ‘‘The Story of Chaup.” Each son of the old chief 
Quum-ech-loup had his own story with its accompanying songs. 
Cinon, the eldest, and successor in the chieftainship, had the relig- 
ious myths, the story of creation, the death of the god Tuchaipa, etc., 
together with all the knowledge pertaining to the conduct of the 
various religious festivals, a primitive but elaborate ritual full of 
exact detail. 

Antonio’s story was that of Cuy-a-ho-marr; and the three other 
brothers, now dead, had each his story, lost at his death, and exist- 
ing only as stray fragments in the memories of the hearers. 

In regard to more material relics of the past the same holds 
good. A century of civilization has scattered the objects of primi- 
tive use. The collector finds little that is distinctive, except those 
sacred objects which have been handed down and are jealously 
guarded and seldom to be had for money. One reason for the 


dearth of objects of use and decoration is the custom, still prevailing 
to a limited extent, of burning the house and possessions of the 
dead, and of making costly feasts for an anniversary celebration in 
honor of the departed. This custom rendered it impracticable to 
occupy enduring homes, though the primitive style of building was 
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quite substantial. The house was constructed with a framework of 
logs set on end to form the walls, and held in place by cross-pieces 
supporting slanting rafters at the top. When the frame was made 
it was filled with closely wattled brush, and the whole was then 
covered with earth, an opening being left for a door, which was 
closed with a hanging of deer-skin, while a hole in the apex of the 
roof allowed the entrance of light and the egress of smoke from the 
fire in the middle of the floor. 

The myths are full of allusions to the house, the door, and the 
hole in the roof, while the rafters of the house are referred to as a 
hiding place from the search of an enemy. 

The primitive religious fiestas (a convenient Spanish word to ex- 
press the gatherings for the important religious ceremonies) were, 
Ist, the Zo/oache fiesta, the initiation of boys at puberty; 2d, A-keé/, 
the fiesta of the girls’ entrance upon womanhood; 3d, Wz-ka-rik, 
the great fiesta of the Images of the Dead, and 4th, the Eagle fiesta 
as preparatory to Wu-ka-ruk, and necessary to obtain the feathers 
for the decoration of the images and also to make the sacred eagle- 
feather skirt for the Eagle dance. There were also numerous minor 
ceremonies founded on ivcal beliefs, each requiring an all-night 
dance, or several nights of dancing, to the accompaniment of a rattle 
or of a basket rukhed and pounded with a stick, etc. At the girls’ 
fiesta the accompaniment to the song was the striking of two speci- 
ally selected ringing or musical stones one upon the other. 

The Toloache fiesta was first in importance, since only those 
thus initiated could take part in the religious dances and other 
tribal ceremonies. Toloache is the Spanish name for the plant 
Datura metaloides, of which the Diegueno name is kur-scha and the 
Luiseno zak’-ta-mush. The roots of this plant were dug according 
to custom and ritual, which carefully governed each act in every 
ceremonial. The Dieguenos dug only two roots, and only those 
running toward the north were selected. 

A great bonfire, the largest used in any fiesta, was lighted, the 
flames reaching high into the air. 

The song of the pounding of the root, chd'k-e, cho'k-e, etc., in- 
troduced the ceremony. The chief sat bending forward over the 
toloache mortera, the large stone mortar, perfect in shape, brought 
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out only on this occasion and carefully buried from sight during the 
rest of the year. The roots were placed within it, and, lifting the 
heavy pestle, he expressed the juice in time to the solemn chant, 
pausing at intervals to give a curious grunt or groaning expiration 
used in many of the dances. Among the Luisenos the dried root 
was used and ground into powder. 

The juice or the powdered root being mixed with water in a 
large bowl, the drink was doled out to the candidates for initiation in 
smaller stone bowls of symmetrical shape and great sacredness. In 
the center of the sacred house, a brush enclosure (casa grande), the 
chief had made preparation for the occasion by painting upon the 
ground with paint and variegated sands and heaps of differently 
colored seeds, a representation of various figures of mystic signifi- 
cance. He depicted the world with its mountains, rivers, and lakes ; 
the rattlesnake, object of dread; and more terrible still, because less 
understood, the figure of the Milky Way, Ha-tat-kurr (signifying 
‘backbone,’ because it is the backbone of the sky). Boscana, not 
knowing its significance, calls this “the uncouth and ridiculous fig- 
ure of an animal.” 

The youths were instructed in their future duties as members of 
the tribe and participants in the ceremonies, and were threatened 
with dire punishment if they should prove recalcitrant. Ha-tat- 
kurr would break their backs or deprive them of sight if they failed 
in the appointed way of life. After each had partaken of the intoxi- 
cating drink, the dance began. The men crawled in on all fours 
with strange cries and groans as of the animals which they appar- 
ently represented. Men and women took part, dancing in rows, 
the men in feathered head-dresses, the hechiccros (‘ witch-doctors,’ 
‘shamans’) with their wonder-working plumed sticks tied with 
bunches of ¢ecolote (Spanish Mexican for ‘owl’) or yellow-ham- 
mer feathers ; the initiated youths (each being led and supported 
by his sponsor, as we might say) dancing with the rest. Soon the 
madness of the /o/oache intoxication began to manifest itself in 
wandering senses and benumbed limbs ; but as long as they could 
stand the youths were dragged forward, half carried in the dance, 
till at last they sank into a helpless stupor. When this stage was 
reached, they were given into the guardianship of some of the aged 
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men and women who relieved each other in keeping watch over 
them lest they should stray away into the wilderness and be de- 
stroyed. For twenty-four hours or more they remained in this con- 
dition, and for three days they fasted from all food and drink, while 
for a month or more thereafter they could eat neither meat nor salt. 

Boscana gives a full description of this fiesta, and he brings out, 
as it is impossible for the modern observer to do, its importance as 
leading the initiated to acquaintance with his totem animal. 

“That they might know the class of animal,” he says, ‘“ which 
the god had selected for their particular veneration, a kind of drink 
was administered to them made from a plant which was reduced to 
a powder and mixed with other intoxicating ingredients. Soon after 
taking this preparation they became insensible, and for three days 
were deprived of any sustenance whatever. During this period 
they were attended by some old men and women who were contin- 
ually exhorting them to be on the alert and not to sleep for fear the 
coyote, the bear, the crow, or the rattlesnake might come; to ob- 
serve if it were furious or gentle, and to inquire of the first that 
should come what were its desires. The poor Indian, thus intoxi- 
cated, without food or drink, suffering under delirium, beheld all 
kinds of visions ; and when he made known that he had seen any 
particular being who explained the observances required of him, 
then they gave him to eat and to drink and made a grand feast, at 
the same time advising him to be particular in obeying the com- 
mands of the mysterious apparition.” Old Indians have told me 
that after they had drunk the /o/oache the earth shone with dazzling 
colors; the commonest objects were transformed into beauty and 
colored with rainbow hues. They felt for a time possessed of 
power, wealth, and importance. Not every one saw an animal in a 
vision. Those who had this experience were distinguished above 
the rest. They might become hechiccros or possess powers denied 
to the ordinary man. 

At the conclusion of the dance, while the fire was still burning, 
the /echiceros, of whom there would be many in the company, 
would stand about in a circle, and, placing their plumed sticks or 
curved swallowing sticks in their mouths, would in some unex- 


plained way expel from their stomachs a quantity of liquid sufficient 
to extinguish the fire. 
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The ceremony for girls, called A-%eél in Diegueiio, Wu-kun- 
isch in Luisefio, was conducted in a somewhat similar way, the sand 
painting and the threat of Ha-tat-kurr’s vengeance in case of diso- 
bedience being the same in both. 

The girl was placed in a hole dug in the ground (which had 
been heated by a fire for some time previous), which was covered 
above and lined beneath with boughs. She too must fast for several 
days, and for a long time refrain from everything but acorn mush, 
or pinole, eating no meat or salt. Sometimes, voluntarily, the girl 
would extend her fast from meat and salt for a year, or even for 
two years, in the belief that this would conduce to her bodily health 
and vigor. 

The fiesta of the Images was one of the most important cere- 
monies. It is still occasionally performed in a modified and mod- 
ernized manner ; but in the old days it required a year’s prepara- 
tion, and great elaboration and expense. In the first place the 
eagle must be killed in a prescribed manner to furnish the feathers 
for the decoration of the images. A young eagle was secured in 
the spring and kept in captivity until it was fully grown, when it 
was killed, as Boscana says, ‘‘ without shedding a drop of blood.” 
This was done by pressure upon the lungs and heart. The red 
tail-feathers of the yellow-hammer were also obtained, a great num- 
ber of the birds being slain to secure them. These as well as the 
owl feathers were sacred to religious use. To make the images, 
first of all a woven matting was manufactured by taking a certain 
kind of tall slim rush for the warp and twine of mescal or yucca or 
milkweed fiber for the woof. The same sort of matting was used to 
wrap up sacred bundles, hechicero sticks, etc. 

When the matting was ready it was slit with a knife in two 
parts, which, being rolled up separately, made the legs. The upper 
part, for the chest, was strengthened by two sticks laid diagonally 
crossed upon it. The head was made of the matting with a crooked 
oak stick carefully selected as to shape, placed in the proper posi- 
tion for the nose. The face was covered with cloth, in early days 
with buckskin, and the mouth was painted red outside and black 
within, where teeth carefully shaped from pearls, obtained from the 
coast, or something resembling them, were inserted. The eyes 
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were of abalone shell, with the pupil a dot of black wax. Human 
hair was put upon the head. The face was painted and decorated 
with glistening powdered mica stuck on with thick black mescal 
juice. The characteristic features of the dead man whom the image 
represented were reproduced as closely as possible. The finest 
decorations were then placed upon the figure: bunches of eagle and 
of yellow-hammer feathers were stuck upon the shoulders, and 
strings of beads and other ornaments were disposed upon it. 
Around the neck was hung a net like a small carrying net, holding 
two tiny decorated ollas to contain food and drink for the spirit on 
its journey through the unseen world. 

At the beginning of the fiesta a ramada, or brush building, 
was constructed, circular except at one end, where it was square. 
The building of this, like every act connected with the fiesta, was 
done in a prescribed manner according to an elaborate ritual. Each 
part of the ramada had a name, and a song connected with its con- 
struction. 

If continued for a week the dance was performed every other 
night. In later times the fiesta lasted only four days and was held 
every night. While the dancing went on the songs were sung, as 
is the case with every ceremony, being started by the leader of 
the dance and taken up by the dancers, the women’s voices rising in 
an accompanying chorus. Where to-day the singers profess their 
ignorance of the meaning of the songs of the different dances, it is 
by no means because, as some have judged, they are in an archaic 
language, but by reason of the fact that the story of the songs has 
been forgotten, having been known in perfection only to the chief 
or leader of the fiestas. The only exception to this is in the war 
dance, the songs of which are in the Kawia language, hence their 
signification is unknown to the Dieguefios, who speak a distinct 
tongue. The story of the songs has always a religious purport ; 
but each song is only a part of the whole, advancing the narrative 
by slow degrees or connected in idea with the main subject. 

The Image fiesta is called Wu-ka-rik in Dieguefio, and the 
songs that accompany it are called Cha’-yo-tai’. Any subject con- 
nected with death would be appropriate for these songs. For in- 
stance, one song refers to two brothers who were traveling together 
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when one was bitten by a rattlesnake. He died of the bite, and his 
brother was afraid of his spirit, which was following and terrifying 
him. Another song celebrates Ish-pa, the Eagle, killed to make 
the fiesta, and describes his feelings when he knows that death is 
near. Another song of Wu-ka-ruk tells of the death of Tu-chai-pa, 
which was brought about by the evil machinations of the frog. 

At a certain point in the dance the images are lifted and carried 
about by the dancers, who dance in rows, first the men and then 
the women. On the last night of the ceremony the images are 
thrown into the fire and are consumed, together with rich gifts of 
clothing, baskets, etc. A great feast is then held, but the relatives 
of the dead must not eat. The sanction for this fiesta, as for all the 
religious ceremonies, is to be found in the myths. I will give one 
of these, told by an aged Indian of Manzanita. I call it : 


The Origin of Song and Dance 


In early days, when people first were made, at the mountain called 
Wik-a-mee, in the Mohave country, they wanted to give an Image dance, 
but no one knew how to perform it. No one then had any songs or any 
knowledge of the ceremonies of the fiestas. So they said, ‘* What shall 
we do? How shall we manage it ?”’ 

Then some one said, ‘‘I know a place where a man lives who can 
give us a song and dance.’’ 

So they appointed a man to go far to the south, to where, in the 
islands of the ocean, lived Mai-ha-o-witt, who was able to teach them how 
to doit. But the messenger said: ‘‘ How can I go? IfI go by land I 
shall be devoured by some animal, and if I go by sea I shall be destroyed.’’ 
Then they said: ‘‘ Make yourself the foam of the waves and float along 
on top of the water; but watch carefully that nothing swallows you, for 
in that way alone can you be destroyed.’’ So he turned himself into the 
foam of the waves, and floated southward on top of the water that carried 
him down. But there was in the middle of the river Something with wide 
open jaws lying in wait to swallow all that came that way. And in the 
great mouth the foam was swallowed up so that he could go no farther. 
He was in darkness, but he groped about and felt all around him with 
his hands. ‘It must be that I was swallowed,’’ he said. So he reached 
out, and got a flint knife, and cut open the belly of the thing, and got 
out and went on his way. 

He came to the islands of the sea where Mai-ha-o-witt was living. 
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Who is there ?’’ asked Mai-ha-o-witt. 

‘< And what do you want, coming where it is impossible for man to 
come ?”’ 

‘¢ We want to make the fiesta of Images, but no one knows how to do 
it. They told us you could teach us, and I ask that you will come to our 
home and show us how it should be done.’’ 

consent. Gohome and I will come. Make everything ready, and 
clear the road. Make a ramada, but do not go inside of it. Then watch 
for my coming.’’ 

When the messenger reached his home he told them that Mai-ha-o- 
witt was coming, and day and night they kept watch for him. He came. 
He had a head like a snake, and a long body, very long, and he came 
through the air, resting himself on the tops of the mountains that border 
the river, making a white streak running from south to north which can 
still be seen. When he reached Wik-a-mee his head came first, and 
then he came crawling into the ramada, coil upon coil, until he had filled 
the place. 

The people were afraid, and one man threw a lighted brand on top 
of the ramada so that it began to burn, and the body burned. ‘The great 
tail curled up with the heat, and the body burst open, and out came fiery 
matter which flew through the air, and the people swallowed it. From 
this came all knowledge and power of song. Every one who swallowed 
this matter knew at once how to sing and the meaning of all the songs 
and ceremonies. So the body burned until all was consumed but the 
head, and this broke loose and rolled down to the river where it can still 
be seen as a great cave in the rocks. 

Then they began at Wik-a-mee to make all the songs for the fiestas 
and dances ; and from there the knowledge spread to the western Indians, 
those who lived at Manzanita, and elsewhere. That is the reason also 
why the dead are burned. 


So far I have referred chiefly to the Dieguejfios, but this paper 
would be incomplete if no mention was made of the religion of the 
Luisenos. 

The two tribes were separated by a lofty mountain ridge which 
formed a natural barrier, by no means insurmountable, since con- 
stant intercourse was carried on by means of its rugged trails. But 
it marked the natural limit to the migratory progress of the Die- 


guefios in this direction, while toward the south and east they were 
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connected through the mountain passes with the desert across which 
they had originally come. The Luisefos, on the contrary, through 
the open valleys of Temecula, San Luis Rey, Pala, etc., had their 
natural connections with the members of their family who lived 
near the coast. 

The religion of Chung-itch-nish, with its reverent mystery and 
awe-inspiring ceremonies, came originally from this direction, and 
impressing itself upon the Dieguenos mingled its ideas with their 
myths, merging the characters of Chung-itch-nish and Oui-ot, en- 
tirely distinct in Luiseno conception, with the Diegueno Tu-chai-pa, 
who dies like Oui-ot, and is worshiped like Chung-itch-nish. 

The Luisenos claim that the sacred ceremony of the ¢oloache in- 
toxication was original with them and was taught by them to the 
Dieguefios, and this is undoubtedly the case. In their creation 
myth the fam-yush (stone pots and mortars for the Toloache fiesta) 
were (as people originally) the first-born children of the Earth- 
mother, and were sent by her abroad — north, south, east, and west. 

It is interesting to note that the account which Boscana gives of 
the belief of the mountain Indians concerning Chung-itch-nish 
(whom he calls Chin-ig-chin-ich) and Oui-ot can be verified to-day 
in the remote mountain reservation of La Jolla (not to be con- 
founded with the La Jolla on the coast), and the creation myth as 
he gives it is substantially the same as that told by the old men 
among the Luisefos who still preserve the memory of the past. 
These interesting myths will be published elsewhere. 

WATERBURY, 

CONNECTICUT, 
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THE NAMING OF SPECIMENS IN AMERICAN 
ARCHEOLOGY * 


By C. PEABODY anp W, K. MOOREHEAD 


That the present nomenclature of American archeology is un- 
satisfactory is felt by all students. Some reasons for this may be 
given, as well as reasons for devising a better one: 

1. As detailed study of specimens becomes more common, 
stricter classifications arise ; classification is ineffective without ade- 
quate names, 

2. There are at present too many specimens in the “ unknown” 
class, or, as Professor Holmes puts it, the “ problematical ’’ class. 

3. The present naming of classes is too loose, entailing a multi- 
plicity of headings loosely applied ; for instance, in a certain study? 
of stone ornaments there are one hundred and fifty-six headings, 
and in the excellent classification of Mr Douglass’ collection of 
objects * there are ninety-one. 

4. In the present system there are names of unscientific or un- 
dignified use or application; for instance : ‘“ star-arrangements,” 
“mineral lumps ”’ (Douglass), perforated plates.” 

5. There are names that assume uses not proved, and that should 
be written in quotation marks; for instance: “ plummets,”’ “ bar- 
amulets.”’ 

6. There are terms indefinite in application ; for instance: ‘club- 
stones’’ (Douglass), ‘pitted’? and ‘cupped stones,’ ‘ banner- 
stones,’ ‘“‘spool-shape ornaments” ;° and the general classes of 
stones given the compound titles ending in “ -shape ’ 

7. There are English names not closely defined or that are sub- 
ject to variation in meaning with time or place; for instance: 


’ 


or ‘-like.”’ 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
August 30. 

2 Study prepared by C. Peabody. 

3Cf. A. E. Douglass, Bull. Am. Mus. of Nat. Hist., N. Y., vol. vil, art. x. 

4Cf. W. H. Holmes, Art zx Shell, Second Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 1880-81, p. 264, ff. 

5 Cf. Gerard Fowke, Stone Art, Thirteenth Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 1891-’92, p. 125. 
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“bowls,” pot-shaped vessels,” ‘‘ wide-mouthed bottles,” ‘“ high- 
necked bottles,” “ordinary forms,” ‘‘ eccentric forms.”’ ! 

8. There are sometimes two or more names for the same object ; 
“spud,” “hoe,” “ gorget ;” “disc,” “ dis- 


for example : “ spade,’ 
coid,” “‘ discoidal,’’ bicave stone,” ‘‘ chungke-stone ;”’ “ skinner,” 
flesher,”’ ‘‘celt.” 

g. There is sometimes a single name for two or more distinct 
classes; for instance: ‘‘ gorget”’ = bracer,” ‘ breast-ornament,”’ 
“pendant,” “shuttle ’’ ; ‘‘ceremonial covers a multitude of ignor- 
ances ; ‘‘ pendant”’ is anything perforated apparently for suspension. 

10. It is desirable to introduce to the general public names that 
may be substituted for the common and commonplace ‘toma- 
hawk,”’ “ dart,’’ “ arrowhead,” “idol,” etc. 

11. In pottery, especially, a more definite and consistent nomen- 
clature, based perhaps on the classical differentiations, is needed. 

12. The spelling and form of present names should be made 
uniform ; cf. ‘‘ disk,’’ “disc’’; ‘-shape,”’ “ -shaped.”’ 

13. Asystem of names should be devised that needs a minimum 
of interpretation for foreign scholars. 

14. Authority is needed wherewith to establish or condemn new 
words ; for instance: ‘‘ Amerind,”’ “ artifact,” nomenology.”’ 

In American archeology the complete classification has not yet 
been thought out. It should be possible for a committee of the 
American Anthropological Association to make or to adopt a classi- 
fication, at least provisional, in each material — stone, bone, shell, 
horn, clay, wood, etc. —and then to give definite names to definite 
types in each material. The types should be based on shape and 


” 


size or both, and the uses when known, or at any rate on character- 
istics recognizable in the subdivisions. For instance, the objects, 
generally of decorative stone, known as “‘ ceremonials,” should be 
renamed and those most clearly defined given a nomenclature not 
subject to change in the vernacular. 

In like manner oné may proceed with “ discs ’’ (often not discs 
at all), with vases, with bone objects, etc. 

There will remain a large majority of objects refusing absolute 


1Cf. W. H. Holmes, Ancient Pottery of the Mississippi Valley, Fourth Rep. Bur. 
Ethnol., 1882-’83, contents, pp. vii, viii. 
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certainty of classification ; it would be well to establish a limitation 
of classes, such that a specimen, otherwise unknown, can be de- 
scribed as possessing certain characteristics of, say, Class A, certain 
others of, say, Class B. A picture, partial at any rate, is then pre- 
sented to the mind of the reader. 

The nomenciature of the natural sciences is not ideal, but it is 
fairly definite, and the use of the so-called dead languages takes it 
out of the region of variation in meaning. 

Latin and Greek names for American objects are difficult for the 
untrained, through whom many specimens are procured, but a 
judicious compromise between the unbending Classics and the fluc- 
tuating English should be possible. 

It is necessary that the naming should be clear and dignified, 
and if results are to follow an investigation they must bear the stamp 
of a national organization. Such an inquiry would be a grateful act 
on the part of the American Anthropological Association to attempt. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


[ Nore. — At the San Francisco meeting of the Association a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider and report on the feasibility of carrying out the suggestion made by 
the authors. — 
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A FEW ETHNOLOGICAL SPECIMENS COLLECTED 
BY LEWIS AND CLARK’ 


BY CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


The loss to American ethnology by the breaking up and partial 
destruction of the earlier collections of examples of modern Indian 
handicraft can be appreciated only by those familiar with the com- 
paratively few remaining specimens of the higher class of these ob- 
jects collected previous to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The relatively small collection brought together by Catlin, for ex- 
ample, probably contained more choice specimens of the earlier 
handiwork of the modern tribes of the Siouan culture area than all 
the museums of America can ever hope to bring together from other 
sources. <A few of the objects collected by Catlin escaped destruc- 
tion and are preserved in the National Museum, the Free Museum 
of Science and Art of Philadelphia, and the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University. These examples, however, represent but a 
very small part of the original collection. 

The ethnological material brought together by Gov. William Clark 
in his museum at St Louis seems to have suffered a fate similar to 
that of the greater portion of the Catlin collection. Many of Gov- 
ernor Clark’s specimens were probably collected by the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. Catlin, being a friend of Clark’s, had access to 
his museum and profited by it. He also obtained from Clark a 
number of objects from the Columbia river region which are gener- 
ally supposed to have been collected by Catlin. Some of these are 
in the National Museum. There are in the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge two Chinook cradles and a wedge for splitting wood 
which were in the Catlin collection and doubtless originally be- 
longed to Clark’s museum. 

The first winter quarters of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
Fort Mandan, was situated on the left bank of the Missouri, seven 
Presented at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, 
California, August 31. 
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or eight miles below the mouth of Knife river, in central North 
Dakota. It was in the heart of the Indian country, and the mem- 
bers of the expedition were in communication not only with the In- 
dians of that vicinity but with the. Assiniboin, Cree, and other re- 
mote tribes. This afforded an unusual opportunity for collecting 
objects illustrating the ethnography of the region. It will always 
be a source of regret that such an opportunity was allowed to 
pass with so little accomplished. 

On April 3, 1805, the packing of the articles obtained during 
the winter was completed and a list prepared of the specimens con- 
tained in the three cages, four boxes, and large trunk. These were 
sent to St Louis upon the barge which started on its return trip on 
April 7. They “reached Mr Jefferson and some of them were long 
on view at Monticello. Others passed to Peale’s Museum in Phila- 
delphia.””* A list of these objects can be found in the first volume 
of the recently published “Original Journals of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition.’ In the following condensed list only the eth- 
nological material is enumerated in detail. 

Box 1: A Mandan bow and quiver of arrows with some Ari- 
kara tobacco seed, besides several natural history specimens. 

Box 2: Four buffalo robes and an ear of Mandan corn. 

Box 4: Natural history specimens and “an earthen pot such as 
the Mandans manufacture and use for culinary purposes.” 

In the large trunk were packed several natural history speci- 
mens, some Arikara tobacco, a Mandan robe, a “‘ buffalo robe painted 
by a Mandan man representing a battle fought eight years since by 
the Sioux and Recaras [Arikara] against the Mandans, Menitarras 
and Ah-wah-har-ways [Amahawi], Mandans &c on horse back.” 
Also a Minnetaree buffalo ‘robe containing some articles of Indian 
dress,’ which unfortunately are not listed in detail. It is very prob- 
able, however, that the objects shown in plates xxxviI and xxxvIill, 
a, 6, were a part of the contents of this package. 

The Charles Wilson Peale Museum, at Philadelphia, where 
many of the specimens collected by this expedition were sent either 
by Mr Jefferson or by Lewis and Clark personally, was established 
in 1785 and had a successful existence of nearly fifty years. It was 


‘1 Elliott Coues, /istory of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, vol. 1, p. 250, note. 
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finally discontinued and a part of its collections, probably a majority, 
passed to the well-known Boston Museum which in its earlier days 
was as noted for its cases of wax figures, its ethnological and natural 
history collections, and historical objects as for its theater. In the 
winter of 1898-99, a fire broke out in the Boston Museum, but did 
little damage to the collections in the exhibition galleries. In the 
following spring the interior of the building was repaired and par- 
tially remodeled, and the museum which gave to the famous play- 
house its name was discontinued, the collections being distributed 
as gifts among the museums of Boston and vicinity. The Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University received the valuable ethnological 
collection, which included the following objects as well as several 
other specimens probably also collected by Lewis and Clark, in- 
cluding the Mandan bow noted in the above list. The label be- 
longing with the bow has unfortunately been lost and there is no 
satisfactory proof of its identity. 


Raven Skin Badges of Office 

Plate xxxvil, a, 4, c, shows three badges of office such as were worn 
by certain individuals belonging to various tribes of the Siouan and 
other linguistic families. The group shown at a was attached to 
the back of the girdle in such a way as to stand out horizontally. 
Those shown at 4, c, hung, one from each arm, at the elbow. 
Similar ornaments are seen in position in portraits painted by King 
and Catlin. These badges were worn by trustworthy men ap- 
pointed by the chief. An idea of their duties may be derived from 
the following account by Lewis and Clark' of one seen among the 
Teton Okandanda : 


‘¢ While on shore to-day we witnessed a quarrel between two squaws, 
which appeared to be growing every moment more boisterous, when a 
man came forward, at whose approach every one seemed terrified and 
.ran. He took the squaws and without any ceremony whipped them se- 
verely. On inquiring into the nature of such summary justice we learned 
that this man was an officer well known to this and many other tribes. 
His duty is to keep the peace, and the whole interior police of the village 
is confided to two or three of these officers who are named by the chief 


1 Lewis and Clark, op. cit., pp. 140, I4I. 
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and remain in power some days, at least till the chief appoints a successor. 
They seem to be a kind of constable or sentinel, since they are always on 
the watch to keep tranquility during the day and guard the camp at 
night. ‘The short duration of the office is compensated by its authority. 
His power is supreme, and in the suppression of any riot or disturbance 
no resistance to him is suffered ; his person is sacred, and if in the execu- 
tion of his duty he strikes even a chief of the second class, he cannot be 
punished for this salutary insolence. In general he accompanies the per- 
son of the chief and when ordered to any duty, however dangerous, it is 
a point of honor rather to die than to refuse obedience. ‘Thus when they 
attempted to stop us yesterday, the chief ordered one of these men to take 
possession of the boat ; he immediately put his arm around the mast, and, 
as we understood, no force except the command of the chief would have 
induced him to release his hold. Like the other men his body is black- 
ened but his distinguishing mark is a collection of two or three ravens’ 
skins fixed to the girdle behind the back in such a way that the tails stick 
out horizontally from the body. On his head too is a raven-skin split 
into two parts, and tied so as to let the beak project from the forehead.’’ 


The badge worn at the back (pl. xxxvu, @) consists of an oblong 
piece of rawhide to which are attached four raven skins with the 
legs removed. These are in a fairly good state of preservation, al- 
though but one retains all of its symbolic appendages. The front 
part of each skin is stuffed with a roll of buckskin which projects 
and is turned upward and backward. The beak and skin of the 
head and neck are fastened to the end of this roll so that the beak 
rests upon the back of the skin, as shown more clearly in the arm 
ornament, 6. The upper mandible is perforated about half an inch 
from its tip and to it, at this point, are attached four of the inner 
webs stripped from the tail-feathers of the hawk or the owl. These 
webs have been dyed red. 

At a point between the base of the bill and the eye is attached, 
upon each side, a loop of rawhide about three inches in length. The 
strip forming the loop is about one-fourth of an inch in width and is 
wound with porcupine quills or thin strips from feather shafts, dyed. 
The outer third of the loop is red, the inner two thirds yellow. 
These colors are separated by a single brown quill. At the base of 
each loop, and fastened to it by sinew wrappings, is a tuft of horse- 


hair, about twelve inches long, dyed red. 
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The wings are closed and brought together beneath the body 
and tied with sinew. A carefully finished strip of hard wood, about 
eleven inches long and a little more than a fourth of an inch wide, 
is fastened to the inner side of the outer quills of each wing. These 
are wrapped with porcupine quills in their natural color or dyed 
red, and what appear to be split roots colored black. These 
wrappings are arranged so as to form bands and figures which vary 
in the different birds. Each end of the stick is ornamented with a 
tuft of horse-hair, dyed red, wrapped with a strip of ermine skin 
where it is attached to the stick. Both tufts fall in the same direc- 
tion away from the head. 

A third strip of wood, a little wider than the others and orna- 
mented in the same way, is joined to the base of the tail beneath 
the coverts and extends along the upper side, where it is fastened 
to the shafts of the upper feathers. The design formed by the 
arrangement of the quill wrappings upon these tail-pieces was evi- 
dently the same in each of the four birds. Beginning at the base 
of the tail for a space of about an inch, the wrapping is of white 
quills followed by black squares upon a white ground, then two 
inches of white with a black cross in the center, then an inch and 
a half of alternating brown and white transverse stripes. Below 
this are three inches of orange divided into three sections by bands 
of white, each two quills in width. 

The central portion of the web of the feathers upon one side of 
each tail has been stripped from each side of the shafts for about 
three inches with the exception of the central feathers and the outer 
feather which have the web removed from the inner side only. Two 
of the birds have the webs removed from the left side of the tail and 
two from the right side. 

The raven ornaments worn at the elbow (pl. xxxvu, 4, c) lack the 
four pendant feathers of the beak, and the webs have not been stripped 
from one side of the tail. The quill designs also differ slightly, 
otherwise they are the same as the four skins forming the back 
piece. Specimen @ is in nearly perfect condition, but ¢ is somewhat 
dilapidated. Itis probable that the three pieces belonged to the same 
outfit. 

One of the arm-pieces was accompanied with an old printed label 
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of the Peale Museum which reads: ‘Ornament. Worn upon the 
elbow by the Sioux Indians. Collected by Captains Lewis and 
Clarke.” 

Mandan Buffalo Robe 

The label belonging with the specimen shown in plate xxxvill, c, 
has been lost, but there can be no question as to the identity of the 
robe. We learn from the list, already quoted, that the battle repre- 
sented thereon was fought about the year 1797 by the Sioux and 
Arikara against the Mandan, Minnetaree, and “ Ah-wah-har-ways,” 
and that the “‘Mandans &c”’ were on horseback. There are sixty- 
four Indians shown in the painting, twenty of whom are mounted. 
With one exception the figures are outlined in brownish-black. 
This exception is the mounted warrior just above the middle of the 
central line of quills and to the left of the stooping figure shooting 
an arrow. This mounted Indian is red with black head and hair. 
He carries a green shield with concentric circles of red, having a 
yellow center. Some of the other shields are painted with these 
colors, differently grouped. The horses are outlined in brownish 
black. Some of their bodies are painted brown, others yellow or 
red. A few “calico”’ horses are represented. 

The contestants are armed with spears, bows and arrows, guns, 
and tomahawks, a few individuals having both guns and bows and 
arrows. A number are shown in the act of shooting arrows, 
throwing spears, or striking with tomahawks. The latter weapon 
is represented sticking in the head of two or three individuals. 

The central dividing line is wrought with porcupine quills in 
white, black, green, red, and yellow. It is probably symbolic of a 
path or trail connected in some way with the battle shown in the 
picture. 

Otter-skin Bag 

The quill-ornamented otter-skin bag shown in plate Xxxxvu, d, is an 
unusually fine example of a ‘‘ medicine-bag”’ used in the ceremonies 
of the widely distributed Shell Society and as a receptacle for the 
shell and other sacred objects. Catlin figures similar bags which he 
calls tobacco pouches. The old printed label of the Peale Museum 
accompanying this reads as follows: ‘Sioux Tobacco Pouch. Sent 
to Capts. Lewis and Clark by the Sock [Sauk] Nation. Presented 
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by Capts. Lewis and Clarke.” The skin is uncut with the excep- 
tion of a slit in the throat through which the body of the animal was 
removed, and the underside of the tail which was split its entire 
length and opened flat. The feet, underside of the tail, and the 
anal opening are covered with pieces of buckskin dressed without 
the hair and ornamented with elaborate designs in porcupine quills, 
the colors being black, white,and orange. The tail-piece is bordered 
upon the sides and the feet coverings upon their lower edges with 
pendants of tin and deer hair. A looped ornament of buckskin 
wrapped with quills is fastened to each ear. These probably have 
a significance similar to that of the looped ornaments at each side of 
the ravens’ heads illustrated in the same plate. 
Cree Women’s Dresses 

The two garments shown in plate xxxvull a, 4, are of unusual 
interest, as they illustrate a very rare type of dress. They were un- 
doubtedly obtained from the party of Cree (Knisteneaux) that came 
down from the vicinity of the Saskatchewan river in November, 1804, 
to Fort Mandan. Clark writes: ‘“‘Our Interpeter informs that 70 
Lodges one of 3 bands of Assinniboins & some Crestinoes [Knis- 
teneaux] are at the Mandan Village. The Crestinoes are ab! 300 
(240) men Speak the Chipaway Language the[y] live near Fort 
De prari (on Assiniboin & Assaskashawan) they are bands of the 
Chippeways.”’ 

The native dress of a Knisteneaux woman is thus described by 
Mackenzie :? 


‘‘The female dress is formed of the same material [moose skin] as 
those of the other sex but of a different make and arrangement. ‘Their 
shoes are commonly plain and their leggings gartered beneath the knee. 
The coat or body covering falls down to the middle of the leg and is 
fastened over the shoulder with cords, a flap or cape turning down about 
eight inches before and behind and agreeably ornamented with quill work 
and fringe ; the bottom is also fringed and fancifully painted as high as 
the knee. As it is very loose it is enclosed round the waist with a stiff 
belt decorated with tassels and fastened behind. ‘The arms are covered 
1 Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, Thwaites ed., 1905, vol. 
I, p. 222. 

2 Voyages, vol. 1, pp. xc, Xcl. 
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to the wrist with detached sleeves, which are sewed as far as the bend of 
the arm ; from whence they are drawn up to the neck, and the corners of 
them fall down behind as low as the waist. The cap when they wear 
one, consists of a certain quantity of leather or cloth, sewed at one end, 
by which means it is kept on the head, and, hanging down the back, is 
fastened to the belt as well as under the chin. The upper garment is a 
robe like that worn by the men. Their hair is divided on the crown and 
tied behind, or sometimes fastened in large knots over the ears.’’ 


The dresses illustrated are alike on both sides and are each 
made of two nearly rectangular pieces of skin of about equal size, 
dressed without the hair. The piece forming the upper portion of 
the garment is folded horizontally through the center, then perpen- 
dicularly in the middle. Ai slit is cut through the upper half of the 
second fold for one arm. The upper folded edges are joined over 
the shoulders with a short strap and thongs, but the side for the 
other arm is left open. The second piece forming the skirt is 
broader at the lower edge to give fulness. It is folded once per- 
pendicularly and the edges at the right side are sewed together. 
The skirt is then joined to the upper part of the garment by sewing 
its upper edge to the lower edge of the inner fold of the waist. 
There is an ornamental band about two inches in width joined at its 
upper edge to each skirt not far from the bottom. Both garments 
are ornamented with the characteristic linear designs used upon 
women’s clothing in early times. 

The upper portion of the dress shown at a is ornamented with 
blue beads and brass buttons, doubtless obtained from the Hudson 
Bay Company traders. Below are horizontal and perpendicular 
bands of lines seared with a hot bone. The skirt is decorated with 
symbolic lines and bars in blue, green, yellow, red, and white por- 
cupine quills, with tufts of red worsted at intervals. The applied 
band near the bottom is covered with a blue bead ground-work with 
transverse ladder-like bars of white beads. This is bordered on the 
lower edge with pendants of tin and deer hair. The primary func- 
tion of this ornamental band is probably to strengthen the lower 
portion of the skirt. 

The accompanying label, written in the same hand as many 
others from the Peale Museum, is as follows: “ Indian Hunting 
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Women’s dresses. Cree Indians. Assiniboia, Canada 


Buffalo robe painted by a Mandan man with design representing a battle fought about 1797 by the Sioux 
and Arikara against the Mandan, Minitari, and ‘* Ahwahharways”’ (Amahami) 


INDIAN OBJECTS COLLECTED BY CAPTAINS LEWIS AND CLARK 
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Shirt made of Buffalo skin. This was formerly owned and worn by 
Capt. Clark in his Exploring Expedition. Presented to Peale’s 
Museum by Capt. Lewis and Clark.” 

The other dress (4) is ornamented with painted lines and char- 
acteristic figures in red and black. A bar along the upper part of 
the waist, the disks on the breast, the band near the bottom of the 
skirt, and the ornamental figures just above this band are wrought 
with blue and green beads. The label, written in the same hand as 
the other, reads: “Indian Hunting Shirt formerly owned by Capt. 
Lewis. Presented to Peale’s Museum by Capt. Lewis and Clark.” 
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MAYA DATES' 


By J. T. GOODMAN 


The more comprehensive paper I had prepared for this occasion 
was found to be too long. It is as well, perhaps, for the only gen- 
eral interest in my subject is as to just how old the Maya ruins are. 

Many efforts have been made to satisfy that curiosity ; they can 
be only guess-work, however, until the ancient Maya chronology is 
aligned with ours. But one possible way of doing this exists: that 
is, by correlating the Xiu and Archaic chronological calendars. 
There have been several attempts in that line, but those I have seen 
were based on mistaken premises and therefore must of necessity be 
wrong. 

It is not certain the thing can be done even by the use of proper 
data; but as our only present hope of coordinating the Archaic 
dates with ours lies in such a correlation, I have deemed it worth 
while to make one as correct as possible. 

There are two chief obstacles. If we could be sure they were 
overcome without violence, not a particle of doubt would remain. 

The first is that the katuns were computed differently in the 
two systems — the Archaic reckoning by a cycle of 20 katuns, the 
Xius by one of 13; the former numbered in the order of their suc- 
cession, the latter designated by their terminal day number. 

But this objection seems to vanish in face of the fact that the 
Archaic system, in addition to its 20-katun cycle, had a 13-katun 
count also — specified for some reason as “the 16-day reckoning” 
—in which the katuns were designated by their terminal day num- 
ber, exactly as in the Yucatec plan. 

I will state here, by the way, that I have found good reasons in 
the inscriptions for revising my chronological calendar in one par- 
ticular. The signs which I thought indicated the beginning really 


‘Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, 
California, August 31. 
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denote the end; so that what appears in the tables as the first day 
of an ahau, katun, cycle, or great cycle is, instead, the last day of 
that period. Fortunately the numbering is such that no change 
will be required in that respect. The notation of dates will be 
exactly the same as now, only it will mark the end, not the begin- 
ning, of the periods recorded. Thus the two calendars are brought 
into conformity in this important regard. 

The second obstacle is that the annual calendars of the systems 
in question do not agree, there being a difference of one in the 
month numbers of the days. But that difficulty also seems to dis- 
appear under examination. 

It is certain the Xius migrated from a region where the Archaic 
calendar was in use, for the style of chronological reckoning they 
brought with them and preserved to the last does not accord with 
that of any other of the Maya branches, as the Quiches or 
Cakchiquels. 

Now, what would likely happen when a people settled in a 
country where a different calendar was in vogue? As they came 
into intercourse with the older settlers they would naturally, for the 
sake of convenience, adopt the current day and year count, but retain 
their chronological one in order to keep their records unbroken. 

It is evident that precisely this happened with the Xius in their 
new home. Two of the chronicles state that ‘“ Pop was put in 
order”’ shortly after they came in contact with the Itzas. As men- 
tion of this fact occurs only in the chronicles of the Xius, as they 
did not conform their chronological count to the standard of their 
neighbors, and as there was no necessity for any other change, this 
in all likelihood refers to their adoption of the Yucatec annual 
calendar. 

Whatever period it may have been necessary to intercalate or 
cancel to effect this change — whether but a day, or years — one 
consideration had to be kept in view : the order of their chronological 
count must not be disturbed. 

Now, that order did not consist merely of every katun ending 
with a number two less than its predecessor. It involved the regular 
succession of seventy-three different month dates as well, any disar- 
rangement of whose sequence would throw their chronology into 
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confusion. Hence, supposing the change to have been made at the 
close of a katun ending with 13 Ahau-17 Pop (as it was), the suc- 
ceeding katun must terminate with 11 Ahau-2 Pax, however much 
it had to be lengthened or shortened in order to do so, else the 
whole Xiu chronological scheme would have been thrown into 
disorder. 

That no other change was made is certain from the facts that the 
Xius did not align their katun count with that of the Itzas, Cocoms, 
and Chels, and that its character remained unaltered and its con- 
tinuity unbroken from the time they left their mother-country. 

The two main obstacles being thus disposed of with a reasonable 
assurance of certitude, the way is cleared for the next step, which is 
to identify some day of the Yucatec annual calendar with the cor- 
responding one of our era. 

Luckily two dates are given by the native writers with a par- 
ticularity that renders their position unmistakable. 

Dr Brinton states, in his Maya Chronicles, that one of the manu- 
scripts (presumably in his possession) gives the year Montejo arrived 
at Chicchen Itza as 11 Muluc. 

Nakuk Pech’s “ Chronicle of Chicxulub,” in the same volume, 
says the year the Spaniards settled in Merida was 13 Kan. 

These statements agree, which renders them reliable beyond 
cavil. We may be positive therefore that July 16, 1526, was the 
Yucatec day 11 Muluc, and July 16, 1541, 13 Kan. 

The death of Napot Xiu, the akpula, or priestly heir to the 
throne, is the event we must rely upon to fix exactly the terminal 
day of a Xiu katun. It is the reef on which all the chronologists 
have been wrecked. 

The dates of other occurrences are given, but none so circum- 
stantially as this. Besides, it was an important event in Xiu history, 
and would likely be carefully chronicled. 

The chroniclers confused the account by attempting to give the 
year of our era. Like every other of our dates given by them, it is 
wrong. They were invariably misled by the difference between our 
years and their ahaus. But they all agree that the ahpula died on 
the day 9 Ymix, the 18th of the month Zip, in the year beginning 
with 4 Kan. As this was their own style of reckoning, there is 
every reason for supposing the date to be correct. 
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Now, 1541 being a Kan year (as the two authorities just men- 
tioned assure us it was), it is impossible that 1536—the year in 
which it is said the ahpula died —could have been one also. It 
was, in fact, the year 8 Cauac. The only 4 Kan year within a 
reasonable range began in 1545. 

The translators have confused the account of the ahpula’s death 
still more by construing one of the sentences so as to read: “ For 
six years the count of the 13 Ahau will not be ended,” whereas it 
actually says: “‘ The sixth year will not end from the count of the 
13 Ahau.” 

This makes a great difference and gives a very definite location 
to the end of that katun. It could be only 13 Ahau-7 Xul, Oc- 
tober 30, 1539. Counting by calendar years there would be five 
years and fifteen out of their eighteen months to g Ymix-18 Zip, 
September 11, 1545, the day the ahpula died ; reckoning by ahaus, 
as it is likely the natives computed it, but nineteen days would be 
lacking to complete the sixth ahau from the end of the 13 Ahau 
katun. No other 13 Ahau would fit the conditions in either way, 
while this fulfills them in both. But, to fortify its position, I will 
cite some additional proof. 

Landa states that the natives said the Spaniards arrived at 
Merida during the month Pop, 1541, which was the first year of the 
11 Ahau katun. This information must have come from the Xius, 
for the 11 Ahau katun of the Itzas, Cocoms, and Chels began De- 
cember 25, 1536. 

The month Pop, 1541, was really in the second ahau of the Xiu 
11 Ahau katun, as we would count; but as periods were not reck- 
oned by the Mayas until they had wholly elapsed, speaking of the 
date in round numbers the natives would say it corresponded to the 
first ahau. 

It has been generally assumed, however, that this statement of 
Landa and that of the chronicles (that the ahpula died in 1536, 
when according to the mistranslation six years were wanting to 
complete the katun) are strongly corroborative, and therefore the 
13 Ahau katun must have ended in 1541. 

The assumption, notwithstanding its outrage of arithmetic, seems 
plausible in a vague sort of way; but the chronicles themselves 
upset it. 
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All the Xiu chronicles say Landa died in the 7 Ahau katun. 
By a chronological count based on the 13 Ahau katun ending 
October 30, 1539, the 7 Ahau katun would begin April 14, 1579, 
the very year and month in which Landa died ; therefore any date 
more than seventeen days later than October 30, 1539, for the end- 
ing of the 13 Ahau katun would bring Landa’s death into the g 
Ahau katun. 

Thus the assurance given us by the annual calendar is made 
doubly sure, and we may rest certain that the 13 Ahau-7 Xul which 
fell on October 30, 1539, was the end of a 13 Ahau katun in the 
Xiu chronological count. 


We now turn to the Archaic calendar for a katun ending with 
13 Ahau-8 Xul, remembering we are supposed to have overcome 
the difference of a day. We must also keep in mind that owing to 
my rearrangement of the calendar it will be a date now at the head 
of a column. 

Happily, in support of the correctness of the Xiu chronology, 
we find it in a very reasonable position —the 16th katun of the 11th 
cycle of the 54th great cycle. 

Assuming that date to have been October 30, 1539 (as the fore- 


going considerations show there is just reason for doing), we are 
enabled to align every other date in the Archaic scheme and to fix 


at least the prospérous period of all the ruined cities. 

The result shows that Copan, Quirigua, Tikal, Menche, Piedras 
Negras, and the other more modern capitals, flourished from the 
sixth to the ninth century of our era, speaking in round terms, and 
that Palenque was in existence 3,143 years before Christ. 

I am aware that the older Palenquean dates are so remote that 
it has been commonly agreed to discredit their historical value. 
There is no warrant for this. They stand on exactly the same foot- 
ing as the dates assumed to be historical, and all must be accepted 
or rejected alike. 

But, apart from this general reason, there is definite proof of 
their historical value. 

There are two kinds of initial dates in the inscriptions. One 
sort is merely a starting-point from which to project a computation 
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illustrative of some peculiar style of reckoning: as that on the east 
face of Stela C, Quirigua, demonstrating the ways by which a great 
cycle can be reckoned ; those on Stela C, Copan, showing a count 
by 4,680 years, or ninety calendar-rounds ; that on the steps at 
Palenque, and so forth. 

It will be observed that this style of dates is never followed by 
what I termed ‘‘the initial directive series,’’ but which the Harvard 
school designates ‘‘the supplemental series.” This series — which, 
whatever we may name it, the Mayas called “the day reckoning” 
— was a computation by single days to 180, originally, but later to 
200; thence, respectively, to 3,600 and 4,000 days; but in both 
cases it led up to seventy-three 5-ahau, or 360-year, reckoning. It 
started from a different date in every city, and began with a different 
day in all of them except Copan and Quirigua. 

There can be but one inference from this general diversity in a 
system where everything else was uniform —namely, that it was an 
ab urbes condité reckoning, showing the relation of the regular chro- 
nological count to one from the founding of each particular city. 
In other words, every city, in addition to the standard chronology 
common to the whole race, had a reckoning from the date of its 
founding —like Rome. Therefore it is reasonably certain that all 
the initial dates which are accompanied by this supplemental series 
are historical. 

The earliest Palenque dates are not only followed by it, but it 
appears there in a form so radically different and primitive as to re- 
quire a vast stretch of time, considering the conservatism shown in 
everything else, to account for its later development in the other 
cities. Hence, those dates are not only historical, but they bear an 
unmistakable badge of relatively great antiquity. 


ALAMEDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 


BASKET DESIGNS OF THE POMO INDIANS! 


By S. A. BARRETT 


The following is a preliminary account of the basket designs of 
the Pomo Indians of California and is intended to show only the 
more important features of the subject. It is based chiefly on in 
vestigations carried on during 1904 for the Department of An- 
thropology of the University of California. Among the seven dia- 
lects of the Pomo linguistic stock there are but three, the Northern, 
Central, and Eastern, all in central Mendocino and central Lake 
counties, that are now spoken by any considerable number of Indians, 
and with the people in this particular region the art of basket mak- 
ing is, at present, on the whole more highly perfected than with the 
people of the remaining Pomo area. Consequently it is chiefly 
from the people of these three dialectic groups that information 
concerning basketry was obtained. 

In technique Pomo basketry shows great variety. Of coiling 
there are two forms: single-rod and three-rod foundation. Of 
twining there are, exclusive of those used for border finish only, 
five forms: plain-twined, diagonal-twined, lattice-twined, three- 
strand twined, and three-strand braided. Of these twined weaves 
the first three are in common use, the fourth is rarely used as the 
weave of an entire basket, and the fifth is very rarely so used. 
The lattice-twined weave seems to be confined entirely to the Pomo 
and adjacent Indians of other linguistic stocks but of similar cul- 
ture. The following fact concerning manipulation is noteworthy: As 
one looks at the outer surface of the bottom of a basket, coiling 
always progresses in a counterclockwise direction, twining always 
in a clockwise direction. 

In form also a very great diversity is shown, there being all 
shapes from cylindrical, through globose and conical, to the flat 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia, August 31. 
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plate-form. To these should be added a special form, the elliptical 
or canoe-shaped, which it would seem is more rarely found elsewhere. 

One of the most striking features of Pomo basketry, and the one 
which has been perhaps the most noticed by collectors, is the feather 
decoration, which finds its highest development with the Pomo. 
The variously colored feathers of different species of birds may be 
woven into the basket at intervals, thus allowing the pattern which 
is worked out in the fiber of the basket to show among them; or 
the entire surface of the basket may be so thickly covered with 
feathers as to entirely hide the fiber of the basket, in which case 
some simple pattern is worked out by the use of differently colored 
feathers. Similar to feather decoration is decoration with beads ; 
but both may be regarded as only auxiliary ornamentation and 
usually secondary to the patterns which are produced by the use of 
fibers of different colors. Of these patterns some are simple, some 
complex ; but all are composed of simple design elements, each with 
its special name. 

In dealing with these design names a sharp distinction must be 
made between the design element as a simple elemental figure, and 
the pattern as a whole, the complex figure composed sometimes of 
a single repeated element, but as often of two or more elements in 
combination. In the three Pomo dialects under consideration there 
have been found in all twenty-nine names which are applied to 
design elements and may therefore be called elemental names. 
Eighteen of these are names of animate objects or parts of animate 
objects, as follows: deer hip or deer back, deer teeth, deer elbow, 
ant, striped water-snake, grasshopper elbow, turtle neck, quail 
plume, bear foot or track, bat wing, man, crow foot or track, goose 
excrement, turtle foot, fish rib, crab claw, star-fish, and mosquito. 
Of the remaining eleven, three are plant names — acorn head (cup), 
wild “potato” forehead, and pine tree; and four are names of 
natural or artificial objects — arrowhead, string, star and cross, the 
last having its origin in and taking its name from the cross’ intro- 
duced by Roman Catholic missionaries. Three are names of more 

1The name vanemsil given to the cross by the Indians is 4arus, evidently derived 


from the Spanish crwz. The design itself was not known to the Indians before the com- 
ing of the missionaries. 
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or less geometric figures occurring in nature — spot and two forms 
of zigzag, to which may be added a fourth, the finishing design. 

Some of the design elements bearing these names are of rare 
occurrence, and about fourteen constitute the bulk of the designs to 
be found in any ordinary collection of Pomo baskets. Two at least 
of the elemental names given are used only by the people speaking 
one of the three dialects, different names being applied to the same 
design elements by the people speaking the other dialects. 

Some examples of these commonly occurring design elements are 
given in plate xxxrx,' where seven of the most frequently occurring 
animal designs are shown. The central circle in figure 1 shows the 
deer-hip or deer-back design; the three upper bands in figure 2 
show the deer-teeth design ; and the two bands of very small square 
figures in figure 3, and also the lowest band in figure 4, show the 
ant design. In figure 3 also the four dark bands running around 
the middle of the basket are striped water-snakes, while in figure 4 
the two bands of acute-angled triangles, the triangles in each band 
being separated by a white zigzag, show the design called grass- 
hopper elbow. The large figures on the side of the basket shown 
in figure 5 are the turtle-neck design ; and the lowest band of figure 
6 shows the quail-plume design, the plumes in this case being ar- 
ranged in pairs with a narrow dark line separating the individual 
plumes. 

From these examples it will be evident that, although design 
elements are given names of special signification, as of animals, 
birds, and so on, they are i most cases not realistic. They are not 
intended by the Indians to be so; nor on the other hand have they 
any religious significance. They are primarily decorative and seem 
to have been named from some real or fancied likeness to the objects 
bearing the same names. 

These designs bearing elemental names may be modified in size, 
form, and otherwise, and these modifications are not only recognized 
by the Indians, but qualifying terms indicative of them are used in 


1 The baskets shown in figures 2, 3, 4, and 6 of plate xxxIx and figure 3 of plate xL 
are in the collections of the Museum of the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California. Those shown in figures 1 and 5 of plate xxxIx and figures I, 2, and 
4 of plate xi form part of a collection made by the writer and now the property of the 
K@6nigliches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde of Berlin. 
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POMO BASKETS, SHOWING VARIATIONS OF ARROWHEAD DESIGN 
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connection with the elemental names to form the complete name of 
the design. There are fourteen such qualifying terms used exclu- 
sively in connection with elemental names and descriptive of form, 
size, color, and direction. These are: large, small, long, short, 
crooked, half, sharp, slender, black, white (space, naked), inward, 
outward, above and below. Some of these terms are equally ap- 
plicable to any and all design elements, while others are used only 
in connection with one or two; as, inward, outward, above, and 
below, which are used only with the arrowhead design. 

Plate x~ shows various modifications of the arrowhead. Figure 
1, showing an elaborate spiral pattern, contains three forms of the 
arrowhead: inward arrowhead, outward arrowhead, and arrowhead 
sharp. The inward arrowhead is the triangular figure shown on the 
lower or left-hand side of the spiral. In weaving the basket each 
successive round made reduces the breadth of the triangle and tends 
to carry its outer line inward toward the median line of the pattern ; 
hence its name inward arrowhead. Opposite this, on the upper or 
right-hand side of the spiral, is the outward arrowhead, the breadth 
of which widens with each successive round in weaving, the outer 
line tending outward or receding from the median line of the pat- 
tern. The arrowhead sharp is shown as a small triangle along the 
outer margins of both the inward and outward arrowheads, being 
separated from the larger triangles by narrow white lines. The 
wide elaborate pattern passing around the middle of figure 2 shows 
the above arrowhead and the below arrowhead, the former being 
the large triangle pointing downward from the upper edge of the 
pattern and the latter being the triangle pointing upward from the 
lower edge of the pattern. The derivation of these terms is self 
evident. The large plain triangles arranged as in figure 3 are 
always called arrowhead half. The long tapering points, some of 
which project downward and some upward in figure 4, are called 
arrowhead slender. 

A design element may occur alone or in repetition as a pattern, 
in either of which cases the simple elemental name with appropriate 
qualifying terms is given as the name of the pattern. However, 
two or more design elements may be combined to form a complex 
pattern, thus permitting of a great variety. The name given to such 
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a combination of design elements is not that of one of the elements, 
nor is an entirely new name invented for each new combination. 
The term used is not so much a name as a descriptive phrase in 
which the principal constituent design elements are mentioned and 
their relations one to another are usually given. 

Here again qualifying terms are needed, and we find an even 
greater variety of such qualifying terms than are used with the sim- 
ple design elements. They cover all phases of design arrange- 
ment, direction, relative position, number, color, and quality. Those 
most commonly used are: banded, single one going around or run- 
ning around, two going around or running around, vertical or 
straight up, spiral or slanting, crossing, scattered, placed anywhere, 
edge or border, middle or in the middle, on both sides, and or with, 
single or one, double or two, spotted, and bad. Thus the broad 
band about the middle of the basket shown in figure 6, plate xxxIx, 
is called, by the people speaking one dialect, wild ‘“ potato ” fore- 
head zigzag on both sides arrowhead, while the lowest band of 
design in the same figure is called quail-plumes in the middle run- 
ning striped water-snake. Also in plate xL, figure 4, the entire pat- 
tern which extends spirally from the bottom to the top of the 
basket is called design arrowhead in the middle zigzag, and the 
pattern of figure 1 is called design sharp points in the middle arrow- 
heads on both sides. 

A similar, though-much more limited, use of qualifying and 
descriptive terms seems to occur among the Yurok and Karok, and 
perhaps other Indians of northwestern California, where common 
design names modified by terms signifying form, size, design ar- 
rangement, and position are occasionally found.’ 

Borrowing of designs or of names seems almost totally lacking 
among the Pomo, and invention of designs, as also of weaves and 
forms, is quite unknown. There are, it is true, certain patterns 
which have been recently introduced, but these can hardly be said 
to be due to invention. Informants maintain that they are copied 
from patterns on articles manufactured by whites. Furthermore 
these "patterns are not given the names of any of the standard old 


CR Kroeber, Basket Designs of the Indians of Northwestern California, 
Univ. Calif. Publ., Amer. Archeol. and Ethnol. 11, 127, 133, 141, 1905. 
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designs, nor are new names invented for them; they are simply 
called “new style,” “new fashioned,” or “no name.” However, this 
class constitutes such a small percentage of the patterns to be found 
in any Pomo collection that it is practically negligible. Compara- 
tively all, then, of the patterns found among the Pomo are composed 
of standard old design elements and are given the same names and 
interpretations by all informants; due allowance, of course, being 
made for the differences due to the dialect spoken. A nearly total 
lack of individuality of interpretation by different informants is thus 
shown in connection with elemental names, although there is a lim- 
ited amount of individuality in the use of qualifying terms. 

The total known number of Pomo design names somewhat ex- 
ceeds the numbers so far found among some other peoples: as the 
Hupa who have nineteen, and the Karok who have fourteen ;' but 
on the other hand is much smaller than the number found among 
the Maidu, who have more than forty. However, notwithstanding 
this seemingly comparatively small number of elemental names, 
the Pomo probably possess as great a number as any other Indians 
occupying a like area, and they are certainly able, by the use of 
their many and varied qualifying terms, to adequately differentiate 
the most complex patterns one from another, and further, these 
combinations of elemental names and qualifying terms produce pat- 
tern names which are so descriptive that it is possible for one ac- 
quainted with the subject to form, to a certain extent, a mental 
picture of the pattern from its name. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY. 


the Hupa and the Karok will ultimately be found to have fully as many design names as 
the Yurok, who are of the same general culture, and who have more than thirty such 
names, though only about half of these are in common use, the others occurring quite 
rarely. 

2 Dr R. B. Dixon, Basketry, Designs of the Indians of Northern California, Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Xvil, pt. 1, 23, 1902. The Maidu, however, occupy a much 
larger territory than the Hupa, the Karok, or the people of the three Pomo dialects in 
question, and should, therefore, be expected to possess a greater variety of design names 
than any one of these. 


4 Dr A. L. Kroeber, op. cit., p. 154. It seems very probable, however, that both 


A NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING SPECIMENS OF 
SHELL AND OTHER PERISHABLE MATERIALS! 


By PHILIP MILLS JONES 


While conducting some archeological researches for Mrs Phoebe 
A. Hearst, in behalf of the Universty of California, I visited Santa 
Rosa island off the coast of California at the vicinity of Santa Bar- 
bara, during the early months of 1901. Here the conditions of cli- 
mate and food supply were particularly favorable to the struggle 
for existence, and the existing remains indicate not only a fairly 
large aboriginal population, but also a rather unusual dexterity in 
the fashioning of articles of adornment. A considerable variety of 
shell-fish furnished the raw material, but while some fifty varieties 
have been noted, the great majority of decorative objects were made 
from the shells of the very abundant abalone, or Hadiotis refusens. 
The village sites and graveyards of Santa Rosa island were particu- 
larly rich in this shell material, and much of it exhibits a high de- 
gree of skill in shaping as well as in ornamentation. 

Every collector has doubtless experienced the very disagreeable 
sensation of procuring some particularly prized shell specimens from 
a moist soil, only to see them disintegrate with the passage of time 
and the loss of the contained moisture. The long retention of the 
specimens in more or less wet soil results in the removal of prac- 
tically all the cementing material that normally holds together the 
lamellz of calcareous matter. Asa result of this dehydration, when 
the specimens become dry the slightest touch brushes away particles, 
and even when untouched and in a glass case they not infrequently 
drop apart and eventually leave only a small heap of powder. 

To counteract this effect two requirements are to be met by the 
collector : immediate preservation for transportation to the museum, 
and the permanent fixation at some subsequent time. The first of 
these I found well satisfied by allowing the specimens to remain, until 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
August 30. 
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nearly dry, in some of the soil in which they had been buried, and then 
packing them in plenty of cotton in comparatively small boxes, always 
refraining from unnecessary manipulation or attempts at cleaning. 

To permanently preserve the objects, however, is a far more dif- 
ficult matter. Two methods have previously been recommended, 
and, presumably, exclusively employed. Shellac has had rather 
the larger number of supporters, but it is not effectual, as it fur- 
nishes merely an outside skin and does not materially strengthen 
very weak specimens ; moreover, it gives the specimen a glossy and 
refractive surface which imparts an unnatural appearance. Boiling 
in oil has been used by some, but this is out of the question when 
fragile specimens are to be preserved, and it has the disadvantage of 
the shellac in that it gives the shell an unnatural appearance. 

On studying the problem it seemed evident that as an animal 
cementing substance had been removed from the entire mass of the 
shell, it should be replaced by a substance of similar character if the 
restoration of the specimen is to be effected. The following method 
was therefore devised, and by it several thousands of specimens were 
successfully treated. After two years the objects are as sound and 
strong as when first treated, and have all the appearance of perfectly 
natural shell. 

A solution of clear gelatin, such as is used for bacteriologic 
cultures, of about three percent to four percent strength, is kept 
fluid over a sand bath and Bunsen burner. Into this the specimens 
are placed and allowed to remain until about one minute after all 
bubbles of air have ceased. While in the gelatin the specimens 
may be thoroughly cleaned with a camel’s hair brush. They are 
then removed and placed ina vessel containing ordinary commer- 
cial formalin solution, or formaldehyde, where they are allowed to 
remain for a few moments, or at the convenience of the operator, 
and are then removed, drained, and allowed to dry slowly. 

In this process the cementing material is furnished by the gela- 
tin, and the formalin acts upon the gelatin, making ‘ formalin-gel- 
atin,” an insoluble substance. Thus the shell is impregnated with 
an animal cementing material and at the same time protected by an 
absolutely insoluble coating. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA. 
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SKETCH OF THE GRAMMAR OF THE LUISENO 
LANGUAGE OF CALIFORNIA! 


By P. S. SPARKMAN 


The Luisefio Indians are of Shoshonean origin and are the most 
southwesterly tribe of that linguistic family in the United States. 
They number some 800 or goo individuals, about two-thirds of 
whom live in the basin of San Luis Rey river, southern California. 

There are no articles in the Luisefio language; instead of ‘a 


’ 


or ‘the man is coming,’ one says, ‘man is coming,’ or 


’ 
’ 


occasionally, ‘one man is coming.’ Nor are there true compara- 
tives; one cannot say ‘this is good,” ‘that is better,’ ‘that is 
best,’ but ‘this is a little good,’ ‘that is good,’ ‘that is very 
good.’ There are also certain roundabout methods of expressing 
comparison. 

With few exceptions no distinction is made between masculine 
and feminine gender, but a clear distinction is made between the 
gender of animate and inanimate objects. 

Generic names are the exception. As a rule there are names 
for each species, but none for the genus; yet to this rule there are 
not a few exceptions. 

Incorporation, generally considered to be one of the most char- 
acteristic features of Indian languages, exists to a very limited extent 
in Luisefio ; and complete incorporation, in which the subject, verb, 
and object are formed into a single word, is wholly lacking. With 
some reservation Luisefio may be considered a semi-incorporative 
language. 

In writing the language we have spoken of the changes that 
take place in the termination of words to express their changes of 
meaning as case-inflection. Our reason for regarding these changes 
as case-endings is that they are affixed to the word root or stem, 


‘Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
August 30. 
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and not to its nominative case, hence they appear to be as truly 
case-endings as are similar changes in Latin. Personal pronouns 
have no fewer than twelve such case-endings; but no noun has 
more than eight ; many of them have only five, and the names of 
the cardinal points but three. 

There are but five numerals in Luisefio, higher amounts being 
counted chiefly by means of the fingers and toes. ‘All my hand 
finished,’ meaning, of course, all the fingers of both hands, would 
signify ten; ‘all my hand finished, and one my foot,’ is fifteen ; ‘all 
my hand my foot finished,’ twenty ; ‘five times all my hand my foot 
finished,’ one hundred. There is no abstract word for any number 
exceeding five. 

Plurals are somewhat irregular, but they are oftener formed by 
the addition of -wm than in any other manner. In the inanimate 
gender it is not customary to use the plural except when necessary, 
the fact that a numeral, an adjective denoting plurality, a plural 
verb, or a plural demonstrative pronoun occurs in the sentence 
making the plurality of the noun understood. In the animate gen- 
der, however, plural nouns, as well as the numerals, adjectives, and 
demonstrative or possessive pronouns that may accompany them, 
are all inflected to indicate the plural. 

Nouns are either primitive or derivative. There is no known 
compound noun in the language. Of the derived nouns nearly all 
are of verbal derivation ; the exceptional few are derived from other 
nouns. Many nouns have no absolute form at all, and can be em- 
ployed only with a conjunctive possessive pronoun prefixed to them. 
Among this class of nouns are those that denote terms of relation- 
ship, so that one cannot say simply ‘father’ or ‘mother,’ but 
‘my father,’ ‘our mother,’ etc. The names of most parts of the 
body also have no absolute form; and there are also many other 
nouns that have only the possessive form. 

In Luisefio, pronouns are independent words, but in some tenses 
of the subjunctive mode and in certain verb-forms their roots are 
prefixed to the verb in the same manner as they are prefixed to 
nouns of the inanimate gender and to relationship terms to indicate 
their possessive form. An objective pronoun is never incorporated 
with a verb. 
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Luisefio possessive pronouns differ according to gender. In the 
animate gender the absolute and conjunctive are the same: ‘“ my 
and mine,” “‘ thy and thine,” would be the same in this gender, with 
the exception of terms of relationship. But in the inanimate the 
absolute and conjunctive differ, the latter being always attached to 
the noun: hat” would therefore be one word. And when a 
possessive pronoun is prefixed to a noun in this manner, the noun- 
ending invariably changes, generally being shortened, but sometimes 
lengthened : yi#m!'-pish, ‘hat,’ would therefore be, 7o-yin'-py, ‘my 
hat.’ Such shortening of a noun when a possessive pronoun is pre- 
fixed to it seems to be rare in Indian languages generally, although 
it is characteristic of Nahuatl. 

There are a great many adjectives in Luisefio, and they usually 
follow the words that they qualify, though in some forms of speech 
they may be placed before or after the noun at will. Some adjec- 
tives may be conjugated as verbs (as, ‘I was thirsty’) by using an 
adjective and an auxiliary verb as in English ; or the same idea may 
be expressed by conjugating the adjective without using the auxiliary 
verb at all. With one exception adjectives are declined for case in 
the way that nouns are, and they agree with the nouns that they 
qualify in gender, and usually in number and case. 

As in all Indian languages, the verbs in Luisefio are greatly 
complicated. They have a number of modes with no counterpart 
whatever in English or cognate languages; they may also have 
several different conjugations formed from the same root, each with 
its modes the same as the principal verb, that is, its simplest form. 

The verbal root itself generally remains unchanged, and the cor- 
responding tenses of the different modes and conjugations formed 
from the same root usually, though by no means always, have the 
same inflection, the changes being made by means of infixes. Hence 
a Luisefio tense consists usually of three parts, viz., the verbal root, 
the infix, and the inflection proper. 

The change of a verb from the transitive is also effected by an 
internal change in the verb, not by inflection. 

In the conjugation of verbs there is no instance of the three per- 
sons singular differing from each other, nor an instance of the three 


persons plural differing ; and in most of the tenses all six persons are 
alike. 
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In what corresponds to the indicative mode in English there are 
no fewer than eleven tenses in Luisefio, several of which denote dif- 
ferent degrees of remoteness of past time. 

Many verbs differ for number, having both a singular and a 
plural form; some have several plural forms, while others have forms 
denoting different degrees of intensity. Some verbs also differ for 
gender, but this is not usual. Many verbs contain the object within 
themselves, being at once predicate and object, like the Spanish 
verb /char, ‘to get wood.’ 

Most Indian languages are said to have no verb ‘to be,’ but 
in Luisefio there are several, though none has the exact meaning of 
the English ; they are more nearly equivalent to the Spanish verb 
haber, ‘to have,’ when used to express ‘there to be.’ _. They have 
also a partly adverbial meaning. One cannot use such verbs to 
say ‘he is,’ ‘he was,’ ‘ he will be,’ but they may be used to express 
‘he is ill,’ ‘he was drunk,’ ‘he will be thirsty.” In the sentences 
‘is there thy grain ?’ (meaning ‘have you grain ?’), ‘there is my 
grain,’ 7s there and there ts would be expressed by a verb @o de. 
‘Was he there’ and ‘he was there’ would also be expressed by a 
verb ¢o dc, only in these sentences the adverb ‘there’ may be used 
or not, at will. While the verb which would be employed in the 
last two sentences usually means ‘to be ’ or ‘to live ina 
place,’ it may also mean simply ‘to be’ or ‘to exist.’ ‘I am going 
to live (be) many years,’ would be expressed by this verb. ; 

Verbs ‘to be’ are used also to form the passive voice, as well as 
the periphrastic conjugation of both it and the active voice, in such 
sentences as ‘I was paid,’ ‘I was going to be paid,’ ‘I was going to 
pay.’ In all such sentences the verb ‘to be’ would be placed last, 
and the sentences expressed as ‘I paid was,’ ‘I paid going to be 
was,’ ‘I going to pay was.’ 

In Luisefo a very important part is played by what we have 
termed article-pronouns —a class of suffixes that are oftener affixed 
to pronouns than to any other part of speech. Though often they 
may be affixed to any word of a sentence, they are used to denote 
meanings that in English and cognate languages are either left to 
be understood or are expressed by circumlocutory methods. _ Inter- 
rogation, quotation, doubt, certainty, and many other things are 
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expressed in Luisefio by affixing an article-pronoun to a word (usu- 
ally the first) of a sentence, without changing the rest of the sentence 
to express the different meanings. As they differ for tense, as well 
as for person and number, personal pronouns are often dropped and 
article-pronouns affixed to a word of the sentence. Article-pro- 
nouns may be taken by any part of speech, and their use often 
renders the employment of personal pronouns unnecessary. Some 
article-pronouns are easy to understand, while others are not. They 
scarcely admit of English translation and may be regarded as the 
most difficult feature of Luisefio grammar. Some examples follow: 


EXAMPLES OF ARTICLE PRONOUNS 


1. Manuel is going to build a house, Manuel-up ké'-cho-lut. (késh). 

2. Perhaps Manuel is going to JManuel-sho-po ké'-cho-lut. 
build a house. 

3. Is Manuel going to builda house? MManuel-sho ké'-cho-lut ? 

4. And is Manuel going to builda JA/anuel-shun ké'-cho-lut ? 
house ? 

5. So Manuel is going to build a Manuel-shil ké’-cho-lut. 
house. 

6. Itissaid Manuel is going to build JAfanuel-kun ké'-cho-lut. 
a house. 

7. Isit said Manuel is going to build MManuel-sho-kun ké -cho-lut ? 
a house ? 

8. And perhaps Manuel is going to AManuel-shun-po ké'-cho-lut. 
build a house. 


The above sentences do not differ except in the article-pronouns 
that are affixed to the noun Manuel, yet each sentence has a dif- 
ferent meaning, though in some of them the difference in the mean- 
ing is slight. 

Sentence 1 makes a positive statement, something the speaker 
certainly knows. Sentence 2 expresses doubt: perhaps, possibly. 
Sentence 3 asks a direct question. The fourth sentence is also in- 
terrogative. Sentence 5 is semi-interrogative. Sentence 6 is quo- 
tative, something that one has heard stated. Sentence 7 is quota- 
tive-interrogative : one person asks another if he has heard something 
stated. The eighth sentence is, we think, fairly well translated. 
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An article pronoun may be affixed to the verb instead of to the 
noun. One may say Ké’-cho-lut-up Manuel, instead of Manuel-up 
A ke! -cho-lut, and so on. 

Kesh, the objective of £é’-cha, ‘house,’ may be used after the 
verb in any of the sentences given above ; but this is not necessary, 
as the verb contains the object within itself. 


Declension of /#’-/a, ‘an arrow,’ or ‘the arrow’ 


Absolute form. Possessive form. 


Nominative, -la. -hit. 
Objective, hil. -hit'-y. 
Accusative, hiiyk. -hityk'. 
Ablative, hing-j. -hiing-'-J. 
Instrumental, hit' -tul. -hit' -tul. 
Locative, hiing'-a. -hiing'-a. 
Genitive, hiing'-a-wish. -hiing'-a-wish. 
Conjunctive, hii! -man. -hit'-man. 
Plural. 
Nominative, hit'-lum -hiim. 
Objective, hiil'-my. -hii'-my. 
Genitive, hiing'-a-wich-um. -hiing'-a-wich-um. 


The other cases do not differ for the plural. The hyphen (-) 
indicates the possessive pronoun of whichever person might be pre- 
fixed to the noun. Thus, zo-hi’ ‘my arrow,’ 0-hii’ ‘thy arrow,’ 
po-hi'! ‘his arrow,’ chdm-hi'! ‘our arrow,’ om-hii’! ‘your arrow, 


pom-hi' ‘their arrow.’ 
Ki’ -ta-pish, ‘a bow,’ or ‘the bow’ 


Absolute form. Possessive form. 


Nominative, -ta-pish. -kit' -ta-py. 
Objective, hit’ -ta-pish. -kit'-ta-py. 
Accusative, -ta-ptk. -kil' -ta-pik. 
Ablative, -ta-ping-j. -kil' -ta-ping-j. 
Instrumental, -ta-pich-ul. -kit' -ta-py-tul. 
Locative, -ta-ping-a. -kii' -ta-ping-a. 
Genitive, -ta-ping-a-wish. -kit'-ta-ping-a-wish. 
Conjunctive, hit’ -ta-py-man. -kit' -ta-py-man. 
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Plural. 
Nominative, kit -ta-pich-um, or -kii'-ta-pim. 
hit -tap-chum. 
Objective, hil’ -ta-pish-my. -hit' -ta-py-my. 
Genitive, kil’ -ta-ping-a-wich-um. -kit' -ta-ping-a-wich-um. 


As usual, the other cases do not differ for the plural. As often 
happens, the objective case of this noun does not differ from the 
nominative in the singular, in either the absolute or the possessive 
form. 


VALLEY CENTER, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
TRIBES! 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


The majority of works published during the last thirty years 
that attempt to deal with the social organization of ‘ primitive 
people” have been dominated by the totemic clan theory, i. e., the 
theory that in the earliest period of their development all tribes 
consisted of certain divisions or clans which practically took the 
place of families, and the members of each of which were compelled 
to marry into some other. This theory furthermore supposes that 
the offspring of such marriages always belonged to the clan of the 
mother, and that where we find the reverse condition it is a later 
development. An important adjunct of the clan is the totem — an 
animal, plant, or other object from which each clan derived its name 
and many of the members their personal names, and to which the 
members were supposed to stand in some mystic relation indicated 
usually by prohibitions or tabus. 

It has been especially advocated by students who hold that the 
monogamous family was not a primitive institution but has been 
evolved from a stage in which sexual relations were more or less 
promiscuous, the line of ascent leading through stages in which a 
group of men were married to a group of women (group mar- 
riage), in which one woman was married to several men (polyandry), 
in which one man was married to several women (polygamy), in 
which one man and one woman paired for a certain period (the pair- 
ing family), until finally the true monogamous family was reached. 
But although this theory of marriage has been very successfully 
assailed by Westermarck ’ and later writers, the totemic clan theory 
itself has effected such a lodgment in popular favor that it is now 


1 Presented at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, 
California, August 31. 

2Westermarck, /Zistory of Human Marriage, 1891. 
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referred to casually as to one of the well-established principles of 
modern science. Constantly there are let fall such expressions as 
“traces of maternal descent,”’ ‘relics of a previous maternal state 
of society,” ‘‘customs showing the change from a maternal to a pa- 
ternal condition,” as if nothing were better recognized. 

In the present paper I shall endeavor to determine how far the 
organization of American tribes north of Mexico, so far as we know 
it, bears out this theory, not pretending to pass final judgment on 
itas a whole. I am especially moved to this by the fact that the 
theory is thought to have been confirmed through material brought 
from this very quarter by an American ethnologist, Lewis H. Mor- 
gan,' and all the more that no specific objection to his conclusions 
has appeared in print. The material for such a paper is so readily 
available, however, that no special credit is involved in merely as- 
sembling it. It should be said in the first place, with reference to 
Mr Morgan’s work, that data were so much more scanty in his 
time, especially from that very region which confirms the clan theory 
least, that his conclusions are not altogether surprising. Had he 
begun by studying western instead of eastern tribes they might 
have been different. 

While seemingly simple, the question of the truth or falsity of 
the hypothesis under consideration is found to contain several sub- 
ordinate questions, all of which need not be answered in the same 
way. Thus we can conceive of descent as reckoned through the 
mother without the existence of clans, of a clan system in which 
the clans are without totems, and of one in which, while totems 
exist, there are no special tabus, names, or rites accompanying 
them. 

Conforming in some measure to the type of organization assumed 
in the maternal clan theory are the five tribes of the Iroquois con- 
federacy,? the Tuscarora,” Wyandot,* Cherokee, Delaware,*® Mohe- 

1Morgan, Ancient Society, 1878. 

2Morgan, League of the Jroguots, 1878. 

3 Powell in First Rep. Bur. Ethnol., pp. §9-69. 

Mooney in Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., p. 212. 

5Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 171; Brinton, Zhe Lenape and their Legends, pp. 
36-40. 
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gan,’ Tutelo,? the Muskhogean tribes so far as known,’ Timucua,* 
Yuchi,*> Natchez,° Biloxi,’ tribes of the Caddoan confederacy,® the 
Pueblos,? Navaho,’® Apache," Haida,” Tlingit,’ Tsimshian,” Heil- 
tsuk,” Takulli,!® Tahltan,"* Knaiakhotana,” and Kutchin."® 

This number would probably be considerably increased if we 
had accurate information concerning many tribes which are now 
extinct. Thus it is a fair inference that the remaining Iroquoian 
tribes —the Erie, Neutral Nation, Susquehannock, and Nottoway 
—were organized like those that are known to us, and that the 
remaining eastern Siouan tribes were organized like the Tutelo. 
Our knowledge of the latter depends mainly on the statements of 
two or three survivors of the Tutelo interviewed by Hale and Dorsey, 
after the remnant of their tribe had been living for years with the 
Iroquois, whose strong clan system is well known. The main fact, 
however, is confirmed by Lederer in the following words : 


‘¢ From four women, viz., Pash, Sepoy, Askarin and Maraskarin, they 
derive the race of mankind, which they, therefore, divide into four tribes, 


1 Morgan, Ancient Soctety, p. 173. 

2 Dorsey in Fifteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., p. 244. 

3 Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 160-163 ; Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend, 1, 1884, 
pp. 153, 156. 

4Gatschet in Proc. Am. Philosophical Soc., XVI, no. 101, p. 490. 

5 Gatschet, notes. 

6 Du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, pp. 393-405. 

T Dorsey in Fifteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., p. 243. 

8 Mooney in Fourteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., p. 1093. 

8Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 178-180; Fewkes in Mineteenth Rep. Bur. Am. 
Ethnol.; Matilda Coxe Stevenson in veventh and Twenty-third Reps. Bur. Am. Ethnol. 

10Matthews, Vavaho Legends, pp. 29-33. 

1 Bourke in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, Wl, pp. 111-126. Hrdlicka, however, it should be 
noted, denies that the San Carlos Apache have clans. See 4m. Anthropologist, VI, no. 
3, p. 481. 

12Boas in Fifth, Tenth, and Twelfth Reports on N. W. Tribes of Can. for B. 
A. A. S., 1889, 1895, and 1898; Boas in Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. for 1895, pp. 322, 323- 

18Morice in Zrans. Can. Inst. for 1892-93, Pp. 203; Proc. Can. Inst. for 1888- 
89, pp. 118, 119. 

14Callbreath in Ann. Rep. Geol. and Nat. Surv. Can., n. s., Wl, pt. 1, 195B; also 
Morice, op. cit. 

15 Richardson, Arctic Searching Exped., 1851, p. 406; quoted by Bourke in Jour. 
Am. Folk-lore, Wi, p. 122, 1890. 

16 Hardesty in Ann. Rep. Smithsonian Inst. for 1866, p. 315; Petitot, Zraditions 
Indiennes du Canada Nord-ouest, 1886, pp. 14, 15. 
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distinguished under those several names. They very religiously observe 
the degrees of marriage, which they limit not to distance of kindred, but 
difference of tribe, which are continued in the issue of the females: now 
for two of the same tribe to match, is abhorred as incest and punished 


with great severity.’’ 


At the same time it would seem as if totems were wanting. 

On the authority of a Narraganset woman living in Kansas and 
the supposed relationship of the Narraganset to the Mohegan, Mor- 
gan” assumes that the tribes of southern New England were organ- 
ized similarly; and from another single statement, attributed to 
Powhatan, regarding the descent of the chieftainship which he held, 
it is supposed that the same was true of the Algonquian tribes of 
eastern Virginia.» These suppositions also have probability in their 
favor, but the small ground on which they stand should be kept in 
mind. 

On the other hand the social organization of several of these 
tribes does not altogether square with the clan formula. Thus the 
Delaware consisted of three exogamic divisions called by Morgan 
Wolf, Turkey, and Turtle, but properly known as Munsee, Unami, 
and Unalachtigo, names which signify, respectively, ‘‘ people of the 
stony country” or “ mountaineers,” ‘‘ people down the river,” and 
“‘ people who live near the ocean.’”” Commenting on this fact, Brin- 
ton says: 


These three divisions of the Lenape were neither ‘ gentes’ nor 
‘phratries,’ though Mr Morgan has endeavored to force them into his 
system by stating that they were ‘of the nature of phratries.’ Each was 
divided into twelve families bearing female names, and hence probably 
referring to some unexplained matriarchal system. They were, as I have 
called them, sub-tribes. In their own orations they referred to each 
other as ‘playmates’ (Heckewelder).’’ ‘ 


The twelve subdivisions of each major section in later years are 
said to have taken on the character of clans, but it is to be noted 
that they lack totemic names, and this fact, together with the geo- 

1 Lederer, Discoveries, 1672, p. 8. 

2 Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 173, 174. 

3John Smith, Works, Arber ed., pp. 81, 376. 

*Brinton, Lenape and their Legends, p. 40. 
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graphical character of the three main divisions, differentiates the 
tribe very strongly from the Iroquoians and Muskhogeans. This 
same local character is noted by Matthews and Bourke for the clans 
of the Navaho and Apache, respectively, and by Boas and the 
writer regarding all the minor divisions of the Haida, Tlingit, and 
Tsimshian. 

Du Pratz, our only authority on the Natchez, informs us that 
their exogamous divisions corresponding to clans were different 
social strata and therefore really castes, and they appear to have 
been without totemic names. An analogy to this state of affairs is 
furnished, very curiously, by an Athapascan tribe, the Kutchin, liv- 
ing on Yukon and Porcupine rivers, Alaska. They are said to con- 
sist of three exogamous bands or camps which occupy different sec- 
tions of country and differ in rank, the children always belonging to 
the band of the mother; but the divisions lack totemic names. Of 
the other Athapascan tribes of the far north we have the very best 
authority, that of Morice, for the statement that the Carriers and 
Tahltan (or western Nahane) have adopted their clan systems from 
the coast, and the reported clan system of the Knaiakhotana, from 
the description given of it, would seem to have arisen similarly. In 
the same way Boas indicates that the Heiltsuk, now in the maternal 
stage, have adopted their present organization from their northern 
neighbors. Even the three most pronounced maternal tribes of the 
north Pacific coast—the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian — present 
anomalies in the fact that their larger totemic divisions extend into 
nearly all the towns occupied by each tribe and rather correspond 
to the phratries of other tribes than to clans proper, while the 
smaller divisions are, as I have said, rather to be considered as 
geographical groups. 

Yet even among tribes which present this organization in its 
most typical form it would appear that the authority of the clan has 
been greatly exaggerated and the power and importance of the 
father’s clan placed at a too low value. Thus, according to infor- 
mation kindly furnished by Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson, among 
the Zuni land is owned by families, not by clans. With the same 
people a man is practically prohibited from marrying into his fath- 
er’s clan as well as into that of his mother; he is known as the 
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“child” of his father’s clan, and certain offices are always held by 
the “child” of a special clan, thus bringing about a rude kind of 
paternal descent. The same abhorrence to marriage into the clan 
of one’s father exists among the Navaho according to Matthews,’ 
and among the Iroquois according to Hewitt. 

Organized on the basis of gentes, i. e., exogamic divisions with 
descent through the father, are the Abnaki,? Ottawa,* Potawatomi,’ 
Chippewa,> Menominee,‘ Sauk and Foxes,’ Miami, ® Shawnee,’ 
Kickapoo,® Blackfeet,? Omaha,” Ponca,'’? Winnebago,” Iowa," 
Oto,” Missouri,’” Osage,'® Kansa," Quapa,”” Yuman tribes," and 
Kwakiutl."? It has been asserted that traces of a previous maternal 
condition are found in many of these, especially the tribes of Algon- 
quian lineage, and a change such as that implied is of course quite 
possible; but the arguments that Morgan adduces in proof are too 
fragmentary to be conclusive, and for the Siouan tribes it is a pure 
assumption. The only western Siouan tribes claimed as possessing 
clans with maternal descent are the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Crows, 
and I think that the real state of affairs among those tribes has been 
misunderstood. In the first place the subdivisions of these three 
tribes are not totemic and should evidently be regarded as bands 
rather than clans. Secondly, it was customary among very many 
American tribes, no matter how each was organized internally, for 
a man marrying outside to live with his wife’s people, and in such 
cases his children would remain with her. At the same time he 
might equally well marry inside of his tribe or band and be suc- 
ceeded by his son in whatever position he had attained. This 
1 American Anthropologist, VI, 758, 1904. 

2Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 174. 

3Ibid., p. 167; James in Narrative of the Capture and Adventures of John Tan- 
ner, 1830, pp. 313-316; Warren in Ann. Hist. Soc. Coll., V, pp. 41-53. 

4Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 170; Hoffman in Fourteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., 
pp. 41-44. Hoffman states that the organization was formerly maternal, but quotes no 
authorities, native or white, except a very much qualified statement of Mr Sutherland in 
Coll. Hist. Soc. Wisconsin, X. 

5 Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 170. Ibid., p. 168. TIbid. 8 Ibid., p. 170. 

§Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, pp. 208-225. 

10 Dorsey in /ifteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., pp. 226-241. 

1! Bourke in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 1, pp. 180-181; Kroeber in American Anthro- 
pologist, WV, p. 278. 

2 Boas in Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. for 1895, Pp. 334+ 
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Hewitt ascertained from some Crow Indians to be the state of affairs 
in that tribe, and, since they have separated from the Hidatsa in 
comparatively modern times, it may be assumed for the latter also. 
Nor is there good reason for thinking that the organization of the 
Mandan was different. Through mistakes of this kind many tribes 
have been assigned to a clan or gentile stage when the subdivisions 
which they possess are neither clans nor gentes ; and for this reason 
it is preferable to accept the authority of Mooney’ regarding the 
social organization of the Cheyenne rather than that of Grinnell.’ 
Of the subdivisions of this tribe only two present features at all sug- 
gestive of totemic clans, while one, the Sutayu, is known to have 
been formerly an independent tribe, and it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that it was then exogamic. In the case of the Blackfeet, Grin- 
nell is our best authority, and I have followed him, but, inasmuch 
as he states that marriages now take place within the “gens,” I am 
inclined to question whether they did not in ancient times as well. 
At all events these divisions are evidently not totemic, and the same 
is true of the Kwakiutl gentes, which are called after reputed ances- 
tors or else by some grandiloquent term referring to their power and 
wealth. 

In discussing the organization of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and 
Crows I have indicated a type of organization in which, while there 
may be tribal subdivisions, these are not exogamic, lack totems, and 
hence cannot be called either clans or gentes. In this type the 
family, although it may be a polygamous one, is the basis of the 
state, and property, authority, and emoluments either descend or- 
tend to descend from father to son. In this category may be placed 
the Shoshonean,* Salishan,‘ and eastern Athapascan’ peoples, the 


1 Mooney in Fourteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., p. 956. 

2Grinnell in Proc. Lnternat. Cong. Americanists, 13th sess., N. Y., 1902, pp. 135- 
146. 

3 The Shoshonean organization has been referred to specifically by very few writers, 
but that it was of this type, omitting the Hopi of course, may be inferred from everything 
that can be learned about it. For the Comanche, however, see Mooney in Fourteenth 
kep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., p. 956. 

4 Boas in Reports on N. W. Tribes of Can. for B. A. A. S. for 1889, 1890, 1891, 
and 1893; Hill-Tout in Zthnol. Surv. Can. for B. A. A. S., 1899, 1900, and 1902. 
Hill-Tout in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., Jan.—June, 1904; Teit in Memoirs Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., U1, pp. 289-296 ; Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1, pp. 184-186, 

5 Morice in Proc. Can. Inst. for 1888-89, pp. 121, 126; Zrans. Roy. Soc. Can. for 
1892, sec. II, p. 117. 
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Kutenai,’ the Nootka,’ the rest of the people of Washington, 
Oregon,* and California* excepting the Yuman tribes already re- 
ferred to, the Arapaho,* Kiowa,’ Crows,® Cheyenne,’ and the tribes 
of the Caddoan stock outside of the Caddo confederacy.’ To these 
may be added the Eskimo* and Aleut, and probably the Cree, the 
Algonquian bands east of Hudson bay, the Khotana of the lower 
Yukon, and the Pima tribes.” In the extent of country which it 
covers and the importance of some of the stocks involved, it will be 
seen that this system—or lack of system,—compares very favor- 
ably with either of those already considered. 

Thus on purely quantitative grounds a study of the tribes north 
of Mexico lends no overwhelming support to the theory of a primi- 
tively universal maternal clan system. But when we come to com- 
pare the tribes in which a clan system exists individually with those 
which are without it, the tenuous character of its foundations be- 
comes painfully manifest. For, granting its truth, we are compelled 
to assume the inferiority of the tribes constituting the Iroquois and 
Creek confederacies, the Timucua of Florida, and the Natchez of 
Louisiana and Mississippi to the Cree and Eskimo; of the Pueblos 
and Navaho to the Paiute and the tribes of California; and of the 
Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian to the Salishan and eastern Atha- 
pascan tribes. 

Instead of being primitive, a study of the north Pacific area con- 
vinces one that the maternal clan system is itself evolved, for there 
1Chamberlain in Rep. on N. W. Tribes of Can. for B. A. A. S., 1892, p. 12. 

2 Boas in Rep. on NV. W. Tribes of Can. for B. A. A. S. for 1890, pp. 32, 33, 43- 

8Gibbs in Cont. NV. A. Ethnol., 1, pp. 184-1867; Farrand in American Anthropol- 
ogist, WI, p. 242 ; Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, Univ. Cal. Publ., Am. Arch. 
and Eth., 1, p. 58; Kroeber, 7yfes of Indian Culture in California, ibid., 11, pp, 83, 
84, 87; Dixon, Northern Maidu, in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Xv, p. 223. 

Mooney in Fourteenth Rep. Bur. Am, Ethnol., p. 956; Kroeber, The Arapaho, 
Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvii, p. 8. 

5 Mooney in Seventeenth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., p. 227. 

6 See above. 

7 Personal information. 

§ Boas in Sixth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnol., pp. 578-582 ; Turner in Eleventh Report 
Bur. Am. Ethnol., p. 190. The totemism referred to by Nelson in Lighteenth Rep. 
Bur. Am. Ethnol. is plainly not coupled with a true clan or gentile system, and is quite 


certainly due to the influence of more southerly tribes. 
9 Shown by investigations of Russell, as yet unpublished. 
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is every indication that it there grew up in one small area at the 
mouths of the Nass and Skeena rivers and was spreading northward, 
southward, and inland at the time these tribes first came to the 
notice of Europeans. That an evolution has taken place in the 
Southwest is indicated by Fewkes’ study of Hopi clans, as well as 
by everything that we have learned of the relation of Navaho culture 
to that of the Pueblos. It is also evident that the type of the social 
organization has some relation to environment, typical clan systems 
being found usually in the maize country, although the north Pacific 
coast presents an exception, while the loose type is found principally 
in cold northern regions and the barren western plateau where 
food is scarce. Yet here again California and the coast region 
of Oregon, Washington, and southern British Columbia must be 
excepted. 

An interesting point to be noted is the position of gentile areas 
relative to the two others. Unless we except the Blackfeet it will 
be seen that each of these touches on regions occupied by tribes in 
the two remaining categories. Thus the Sioux-Algonquian area 
lies between the Iroquois and Muskhogean tribes‘on one side and 
the Shoshonean, Salishan, and eastern Athapascan tribes on the 
other ; the Yuman tribes lie between the Navaho and the Piman and 
Shoshonean tribes ; and the Kwakiutl are between the maternally 
organized Heiltsuk and the Nootka and Salish. This association 
suggests at once whether the evolution of the gentile system and 
the evolution of the clan system have borne any peculiar relation to 
each other. In the case of the Kwakiutl we know that the organi- 
zation contains elements probably borrowed from their northern 
neighbors, and it is believed that their relatives on the north, the 
Heiltsuk, have changed to a maternal form of organization through 
the influence of the maternally organized Tsimshian and Haida. 
Supposing the same influence to continue, we might expect that the 
Kwakiutl, in time, would also have reached a maternal stage. In 
other words, the curious phenomenon here presents itself of a loosely 
organized tribe changing to a gentile and afterward to a clan system. 
At the same time the Kwakiutl gentile system can hardly be re- 
garded as typical, and I should be inclined to doubt whether a 
gentile system that had attained the perfection of that of the Omaha, 
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for instance, would pass over naturally into a clan system. This 
possibility ought to be reckoned with, however, in dealing with 


those ‘‘traces of a maternal stage’”’ that we hear so much about, 
It might put quite a different interpretation on several conclusions 
arrived at by Morgan. 

A thorough investigation of this problem demands an examina- 
tion of certain tendencies among tribes in the last category. The 
relative proportion of cases in which a man goes to live with his 
wife’s people to those in which a woman goes to live with those ot 
her husband ought to be noted, also the attitude of the members of 
a band toward marriage within and marriage outside, and toward 
marriage among foreign tribes. The treatment of tribes or bands 
adopted into others or becoming allied to others ought also to be 
examined, as well as tendencies of a band or tribe to segregate, and 
the attitude of these parts toward each other and of other bands 
toward all. 

The totemic side of the question, on the other hand, requires 
close investigation of the religious beliefs of primitive people and 
especially of the related phenomena presented by the personal 
manitu, the crest of the Northwest coast, the so-called “ suliaism” 
of Salish tribes,‘ and the heraldry of the tribes of the plains. It 
appears to be rather a badge or “‘ medicine”’ affixed to bands which 
have become differentiated regardless of it than an essential element 
of clan or gentile organization. 

More care should be exercised by sociologists in picking out 
“vestigial characters.’ Doubtless such exist, but in determining 
what they are we must first be certain that they have no meaning 
or function for the present generation, and secondly that, instead of 
vestiges, they are not rather tendencies toward something still in the 
future. Thus the application of the term “ wife” to a wife’s sister, 
or of “ husband’’ to a sister’s husband is not a “ vestigial character” 
as has been maintained, but indicates the potential relationship in 
which the parties stand, a man having a prior claim on his wife’s 
sister in case of his wife’s death. Other so-called “vestigial char- 
acters’’ are of much the same order. 

While this field presents abundant opportunities for future 
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investigation, it would seem to the writer, from the evidence already 
adduced, that the primitive nature of the maternal clan is not sub- 
stantiated by a study of the American tribes north of Mexico, and 
can be proved only by presenting more abundant proof from other 
quarters of the globe. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE LANGUAGE AND 
CULTURE OF THE SALISH! 


By CHARLES HILL-TOUT 


Of the three great bases of ethnic classification — the physical, 
the cultural, and the linguistic—no doubt, it seems to me, can 
remain in the mind of any student of anthropology in this country, 
of the practical superiority of the latter over the two former. ; While 
desiring in no way to disparage or lessen the value of the results 
obtained by physical and cultural investigation, my own field studies 
in these directions have convinced me that the only possible classifi- 
cation for American students in the present state of our knowledge 
is the linguistic. 

In saying this I am perfectly well aware that a community of 
language does not necessarily involve a community of origin. But 
neither for the matter of that does community of culture, for that 
can be borrowed and adopted as well as language; and as for a 
community of physical characteristics I question very seriously if 
such a thing is possible at this stage of human history. The race 
that is commonly regarded as the purest in the world — the Hebraic 
— has been shown to be as physically heterogeneous as many other 
admittedly mixed races. 

From the point of view, then, of homogeneity of race, the lin- 
guistic test is as good as the physical or the cultural, and as a prac- 
tical working basis it is unquestionably the best at our disposal, 
and the one by which, I believe, the surest results will be obtained 
in the study of the native races of North America. 

Perhaps nowhere on this continent can the correctness of this 
view be better illustrated than in the study of that diversified and ex- 
tensive stock known to ethnologists as the Salishan. In their cultural 
elements and in their physical characteristics these Indians are as 
diverse as any race could well be, but throughout all this diversity 
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August 29. 
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of culture and somatology there runs a clear and marked uniformity 
in the basal elements and in the morphological principles of their 
speech. Indeed this fundamental unity of their language forms one 
of the most interesting features in the study of this stock. This 
point becomes the more striking when we remember that the dialectal 
differences in their language are sometimes very great, greater than 
those existing in the Romance languages of Europe. But so 
strongly does this underlying unity manifest itself that when all the 
dialects of this family shall have been examined I am persuaded it 
will be possible to reconstruct the primitive Salish tongue as spoken 
by the original and undivided founders of this stock. 

Before I proceed to invite your attention to some of the more 
interesting results of my studies of this people, I would like to 
remark incidentally that these primitive tongues are worthy of the 
highest regard and consideration of philologists and grammarians 
on account of the light their study incidentally throws on the evo- 
lution and development of the formative elements in speech. Being 
for the most part in an earlier, less developed, and less settled state 
than the cultivated tongues, they show us in actual operation the 
processes by which the original, plastic, inchoate elements of speech 
are converted into instruments of formal thought ; how the “ parts 
of speech”’ became differentiated and restricted in function ; how 
the earlier demonstrative elements are changed into adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, and pronouns; and how the modal, temporal, and declen- 
sional elements are evolved from radicals of independent force and 
import. 

When I was a young man it was one of the axioms of philo- 
logical science that the numeral and pronominal elements of a 
language were well-nigh immutable, and that on the similarity or 
dissimilarity of these might a group of tongues be judged to be or 
not to be related. But any one familiar with the dialectal differ- 
ences of our larger linguistic stocks is now well aware of the falli- 
bility of such a test as that which, if applied, for example, to the 
Salish tongues, would give us instead of one linguistic family or 
group at least half a dozen. Such tests, it is clear, are applicable 
only to languages like the Aryan, which reacha certain degree of 
definiteness in forms before their separation into distinct divisions 
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takes place. Similarity of lexical forms has been a very useful test 
in the mapping out of the different linguistic groups of this conti- 
nent. Our ignorance of the morphology of the primitive languages 
of this hemisphere left us no other course; but no one who has given 
attention to the study of the structure of these languages can doubt 
that, as our knowledge of their organization advances, the number 
of stocks now recognized will be very materially decreased and that 
instead of some one hundred and fifty we shall ultimately recognize 
probably fewer than a fourth of that number. My own examination 
of these tongues has led me to the conclusion that the differences 
seen in the morphology of many groups are more superficial than 
radical, and that beneath an apparent dissimilarity in structure there 
is an underlying principle of unity running through many of them. 
For example, the Salish and Kwakiutl tongues are superficially dif- 
ferent in their morphology, but when this difference is analyzed it is 
seen to be one of degree only, not of kind, and is exactly of the 
same nature as that existing between the various Salish dialects 
themselves, only in the Kwakiutl it has been carried further and 
been more deeply affected by foreign influences. And this applies 
in a greater or lesser degree in all the languages of the Pacific coast 
north of the Columbia, and I have no doubt that one day the 
majority of these stocks will be included in one linguistic family. 
This however is by the way. It is not so much of language that 
I desire to speak at this time, though I cannot leave the subject 
without first calling attention to what has seemed to me a most 
interesting and suggestive feature of the Salish tongue. And first I 
would say that I regard the plasticity of these primitive languages 
as their most marked characteristic. It is a feature they all possess, 
and is clearly due to the independence and informal character of the 
elements of language in its earlier stages. A study of such tongues 
as the Salish would suggest to one that the vocables of primitive 
speech were very loosely and indefinitely applied ; that a large part 
of their sense and meaning was conveyed not by the words them- 
selves, but by those auxiliaries of early speech — tone and gesture ; 
and that for a long period there was no fixed order or sentence in 
the words. The same terms according to their order or position 
were now nouns, now verbs, adverbs, adjectives, or other parts of 
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speech as the sense required. Most if not all cultivated languages 
still exhibit this characteristic in a greater or lesser degree. Eng- 
lish still retains, or rather has recovered, the power of converting any 
word into a verb ; and the Chinese, we know, has never gone beyond 
this early stage. There the function and sense of a word depends 
entirely on tone and position in the sentence. 

The Salish in its present state of development has passed beyond 
this stage and has arrived at that point where differentiation of the 
formal parts of speech takes place ; when terms begin to lose their 
original independence and plasticity of form and are given fixed out- 
lines and functions ; when subsidiary particles are evolved, a settled 
order and method of verbal synthesis arises, and the morphological 
principles of the language are firmly established. 

But it is abundantly clear from a comparative theory of the nu- 
merous Salish dialects that prior to the separation and division of this 
stock the languages had not reached this stage. The pronominal 
forms vary radically, with one or two notable exceptions, in every 
dialect ; and everywhere the forms commonly employed to indicate 
the third person have still an independent demonstrative force, and 
in most cases are used in other constructions as simple demonstra- 
tives, showing plainly and indisputably thereby the demonstrative 
origin of pronouns. For even with the other two persons the forms 
commonly employed have to take, in many instances, a regular 
demonstrative to give the full force and meaning. 

Again, most of the numeral forms differ radically in each of the 
greater divisions of this stock, whereas in the divisions of the 
Aryan family the numeral roots are common throughout up to a 
hundred, I believe. I would not regard this diversity of form in the 
Salish dialects as indicating that the ancestors of the stock could or 
did not possess numerals before their separation, but rather as indi- 
cating the rudimental informal condition of their language at that 
time, when ideas of number, like ideas of person, were conveyed in 
a variety of ways, and when there were but few fixed forms. 

Perhaps the most interesting and suggestive example of this un- 
settled inchoate state of the language before the separation is seen in 
the use of the temporal elements in verbal construction. These 
elements in the Salish dialects, unlike those in the classic tongues, 
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have still for the greater part an independent function. They are 
primarily locatives or demonstrative adverbs, and are used as such 
apart from the verb. One of the most constant of these is the 
term ze, and the interesting part about it is that a group of the 
interior British Columbia tribes employ it to mark future actions 
and states, while most of the coastal tribes use it to signify past 
actions and states. 

Nothing could illustrate better the plastic, unsettled state of the 
language prior to the separation of the divisions of this stock than 
this double and contrary usage of the same radical ; and in my ear- 
lier studies of this language it puzzled me not a little to account for it. 
But as soon as its identification with the corresponding demonstra- 
tive radix we became clear, it ceased to be a puzzle, but became 
rather a suggestive illuming ray of light on the obscure processes 
of savage mentation. This term, as I have said, had and still has 
an independent locative significance such as is conveyed by our 
term “there,” or “yonder.” Now it is clear at once that the 
border line of time has a “there’’ on either side of it. The past 
and the future are, from the standpoint of the present, both éhere or 
yonder ; consequently the same term could be employed to mark 
either a past or a future action or state. And that it was so used 
by the undivided Salish I have not the least doubt. To this day 
’ rather than 
not and “then.” 

I do not venture to say on the strength of the Salish usage of 
locative elements that the temporal particles in verbal compounds in 


they regard actions and states as occurring in “ place’ 
in “time.” It is “here” or “ there,’ 
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all language arose in this manner, though I think it highly probable 
that a great many did. Thus a study of these primitive tongues 
may, as I have said, throw much light on the development of the 
formative elements of cultivated languages, the origin of which has 
become lost or obscured by lapse of time and by the loss of their 
earlier independent status and function. 

Passing now from language to culture, I would like to point out 
that my studies in this direction have resulted in disclosing an extra- 
ordinary diversity in the social institutions, customs, and beliefs of 
the different Salish tribes. And this diversity is not confined to the 


larger, more important features of their culture, but extends often- 
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times to the merest details in the minor issues of their lives. As 
an illustration of this I may cite the differences in their mortuary, 
marriage, puberty, birth, and naming customs. I have called at- 
tention to these differences from time to time in my reports on the 
Salish,’ but I may mention one or two of them here. Thus one 
feature of the mortuary ceremony is the severing of the hair of the 
surviving relatives of the deceased. This is the conventional sign 
of mourning with them ; and while all the tribes practise this not un- 
common rite among primitive peoples, no two of them, so far as . 
my observations go, treat or deal with the severed hair in the same 
manner. This may seem a small and unimportant point; but the 
difference of treatment reveals a fundamental difference in their con- 
ceptions and ideas which appears to me to be most interesting. 
Thus in one group they dispose of the hair by burning it so that it 
may not be used by an enemy to bewitch them; in another they 
take it away and bury it in some spot outside the camp where the 
vegetation is vigorous and dense, insuring thereby to the owners 
long life and strength; in another they put it away carefully to be 
buried with their corpses at death ; in another it is cast into running 
water, and in still another it is taken into the forest and fastened on 
the branches of the mystic red-fir tree, always on its eastern side ; 
and doubtless in other divisions they have still other practices. 

It is the same in puberty rites. No two groups follow the same 
customs. The place and period of seclusion vary apparently in 
every tribe. Some build little cubicles within the dwellings over 
the general sleeping platform, wherein both boys and girls are 
separately secluded for a period of ten days; others construct special 
shelters outside, wherein only the girls are secluded for a period of 
time differing in each division; others again make their pubescent 
children retire to the forest, some for a short period and some for six 
months or a year. In some tribes the shamans play an important 
part in the rites ; in others the elders take charge of the pubescents, 
instructing them generally in the various duties and responsibilities 
of manhood and womanhood. Among the interior tribes every 
pubescent boy and girl during his or her period of seclusion or train- 
ing acquires a personal totem, but among the delta and coastal 
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tribes girls do not customarily acquire totems at all; and only those 
youths who have a desire to excel in some special pursuit seek and 
acquire personal guardian spirits. These are but a few instances of 
the minor differences; numerous others may be found in my vari- 
ous reports on this stock. 

Of the wider differences in their culture, some of the more im- 
portant are those relating to their social institutions. With respect 
to these, if we may take simplicity of social forms as indicating the 
earlier stages in the cultural development of a people, then the 
simple organization of the interior tribes, of which the Thompson 
Indians afford a fair example, may be regarded as representing most 
nearly the earlier culture of the Salishan stock. From this point, 
as we approach the coastal tribes, we find an increasing complexity 
in social structure and an ever-widening divergence in customs, 
practices, and beliefs. 

Many of these differences, both greater and minor, are doubtless 
due to difference in habitat. The interior tribes inhabit a dry region, 
those on the coast the very opposite, precipitation being frequent 
and often excessive with them. The climate here is also milder in 
winter than in the interior, and this fact alone would account for 
the main difference in their dress and dwellings. The wide vari- 
ability in the physical characteristics of the race, however, show 
plainly, too, that some of their diversity of culture is due to race- 
admixture ; doubtless some is also-due to the influx of new ideas 
from contiguous stocks, but more I think is the result of spontane- 
ous independent cultural development. 

Among the interior tribes the office of chieftain is elective and the 
conduct of affairs is mainly in the hands of the elders of the tribe. 
When we reach the Lillooet and the Halkoma’lem divisions we find 
that this office, though still elective in theory, has become practically 
hereditary ; and when we come to the coastal Salish we find that 
the chieftaincy descends regularly from father to son and has been 
held by the same family for as many generations as they have any 


record of. 
The earlier, simpler forms of social organization show a state of 


democratic equality and independence existing which amounts to 
what one may denominate as pure anarchy. From this condition 
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of things to that obtaining among the coastal tribes is a far cry. 
Here we find the chiefs hereditary, a princely caste established, and 
the rest of the tribe divided into nobles and base folk, the former 
possessing and enjoying exclusive rights and privileges. 

But the most important changes that have taken place in the cul- 
ture of the delta and coastal tribes are those, in my opinion, relating 
to totemic ideas and conceptions. And here I shall make some 
little digression in order that I may the better illustrate the im- 
portance of my studies in this direction. 

As most of us probably are aware, the subject of totemism does 
not loom so large in anthropological inquiry in this country as in 
Europe, and particularly in England. There, no question has of 
late years had so much attention given to it as totemism, and views 
are commonly held regarding its origin and import which are rad- 
ically different from those generally held by students in this country. 
Our studies of the subject have led most of us to regard totemism 
as primarily a religious institution or manifestation, the inevitable 
outcome of savage man’s attitude toward nature, the social aspects 
of which are something very secondary and incidental, and which 
attained such importance as they possess in savage regimentation 
because of their obvious convenience in classifying and distinguish- 
ing one kin-group from another. 

But this is not the view taken by European students. Totemism 
with them is primarily and essentially a social institution originating 
in and properly belonging to the matriarchal state of society and 
constituting at once the cause and basis of clan organization. 
Furthermore, they commonly regard personal totemism — which to 
them is a contradiction in terms — as something distinct altogether 
from group totemism, or at most a later derivative phase of it. 

Such a view of the matter is as perplexing to us as our views 
are to them. To us the personal totem precedes the group totem 
and is the source and origin of it. Moreover, we do not find that 
group totemism is a peculiarity of tribes organized on a matriarchal 
basis. It is as characteristic of the patriarchal and the village state 
as of the matriarchal in this country; and that it may originate in 
a state of society other than the matriarchal I think is clear beyond 
the shadow of a doubt from the evidence I have gathered among 
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the Salish, whose organization, as you are aware, is that of the 
village commune. 

There is something equally common and equally essential to the 
totemism of the village Salish, the patrilineal Sioux, and the matri- 
lineal Haida. This obviously is not its social characteristics, for 
these three stocks have different social organizations ; but it is its 
religious character, for all three hold and share alike the common 
belief in tutelary spirits, which belief is seen to lie at the base of and 
to give life and meaning equally to the totemism of each. Ethno- 
logical study here has made it perfectly clear that totemism prevails 
in one form or another in all our American tribes; and it has 
further revealed the fact that its social aspects vary with the social 
organization of the different stocks or groups. Among all the per- 
sonal or individual totem or tutelary spirit is in evidence. Indeed 
it is the very prevalence of the personal totem — the xagual, manitou, 
sulia, snam, wahabe, or whatever it may locally be called — that 
has led those of us who have made a first-hand study of the subject 
to regard group totemism as a natural extension and development 
under social requirements of personal totemism. And just here is 
where the totemism of the Salish becomes interesting and sug- 
gestive. Everywhere amongst them we find the personal totem in 
vogue ; and the evidence I have been able to gather on this head 
makes it perfectly clear, in my judgment, that the group totemism 
we find among them is a development of their personal totemism. 
For in the tribes of the interior, where group totems, so far as we 
have been able to discover, are wholly unknown, every individual of 
both sexes is said to possess his or her personal totem; and it is 
only when we come to those divisions which possess group and 
hereditary totems-— which are everywhere demonstrably later de- 
velopments of the personal totem — that we find the personal totem 
less common and possessed by certain members of the tribe only. 
In those tribes where the kin or family totems are common, the per- 
sonal totem is comparatively rare. This state of things points con- 
clusively, to my mind, to the supersedure of the personal totem by 
the kin or group totem because of the changes that have taken 
place in the social organization of these tribes. For among all the 


tribes possessing group or kin totems we find prevailing a social 
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system different from that obtaining among those tribes that possess 
the personal totem only. Wherever the group totems prevail we 
find hereditary chiefs and distinct castes, medicine and secret societies, 
family and kin crests, and such like social features, all or most of 
which find their support and have their rise in the group or fraternal 
totem. 

A study of the kin or group totems of the delta and coastal 
Salish makes this very clear. As long as the totem is personal and 
personally acquired, it is always regarded as an ever-ready, active, 
ghostly helper to be called on in all emergencies ; but when it be- 
comes by inheritance a group or kin totem, we find it losing its 
active tutelary character and degenerating into what is little more 
than a family crest or symbol of kinship. And this is entirely in 
line with the nature of the kin or group totems of the Haida, 
Tsimshian, and other matrilineal peoples. 

The totemism, then, of the Salish, besides being extremely in- 
teresting in itself, is of interest and value also in confirming the views 
commonly held by students of this country, and leaves no room for 
doubt that the group or kin totem is at any rate here a develop- 
ment of the earlier personal totem. 

But there is another phase of the question, which is perhaps the 
most interesting of all, where Salish evidence is also helpful and 
suggestive. Students of totemism early saw that a deep and vital 
connection lay between the doctrine or institution of totemism and 
the system of savage names. In this country the late Director of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology went so far as to define totem- 
ism as the “ doctrine of naming,” being led to take this view of the 
matter by the close and intimate relation he perceived to exist be- 


tween names of persons and groups and the names of the totem 
objects of these persons and groups. As he pointed out, and as 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher had pointed out earlier (and to her is, I think, 
due the credit of first recognizing the importance and the deep 
significance of names among the native races of this country), the 
names among primitive races are very different from names among 
sophisticated peoples. They are not with them, as customarily with 
us, mere labels or vocal tags to distinguish one person or group 
from another ; they are rather terms of relation and affiliation having 
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a sacred and mystic import and are considered to be as much a part 
and parcel of the object bearing them as any portion or character- 
istic of the object itself ; and I am aware of nothing more important, 
suggestive, and interesting in our studies of primitive culture than 
this same study of names. Indeed, so important have I been led by 
my own studies to regard this question that I have ventured to sug- 
gest in my last report that it be treated as a separate department of 
anthropological study under the term xomenology ; and nothing, I 
am convinced, will be found to be more profitable and instructive 
than inquiry along these lines. 

I was unusually fortunate in my last year’s field work in pro- 
curing from an elderly Indian a body of information bearing on the 
name systems of the Salish, which, while highly interesting in itself, 
helps us to understand how the primitive mind regards names gener- 
ally. This information, which I have given in detail, will appear in 
my next report. 

In the study of primitive man the greatest difficulty the sophis- 
ticated student has to contend with, I have found, is the essential 
difference of his own from his subject’s plane of thought — in other 
words, the difficulty to see things from the native point of view. He 
can make no satisfactory advance till he has emptied his mind of all 
its preconceptions regarding primitive man, which more often than 
not are founded on early misconceptions and limited knowledge of 
his life and thought. We have been studying the savage more or 
less systematically for a quarter of a century now, yet I am con- 
vinced we are but just beginning to know and to understand him as 
he really is. Speaking for myself, I would like to say that I have 
found nothing so helpful to me in getting behind his eyes and behold- 
ing the universe from his view-point as the study of his names and 
name systems. 

I may be permitted to observe here that it is a phase of his cul- 
ture not confined to the primitive races of this continent, but to be 
met with, I believe, wherever unsophisticated man is to be found. 
This also is a point we have but just discovered. Until the publi- 
cation of Spencer and Gillen’s works on the tribes of central Aus- 
tralia we had no sure knowledge that the primitive races of other 
countries regarded their personal and group names in the same light 
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as do our own aborigines. In their work on the “ Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia’? Messrs Spencer and Gillen have devoted a 
chapter to names, and although the information they obtained on 
this subject is general rather than particular, it leaves no room for 
doubt that the Australian savage holds views on the “ doctrine of 
naming ”’ fundamentally identical with those held by our own 
Indians; and thus, when two peoples so physically dissimilar and so 
widely separated as the black fellows of Australia and the Indians of 
America are found holding practically identical views on this subject, 
we are not unjustified in assuming, I think, that we are dealing with 
some fundamental universal concept of the primitive mind, a con- 
cept that has entered deeply into both their religious and social 
life. 

It may be of interest to remark here that while European stu- 
dents have recognized with ourselves the close connection that 
exists between primitive names and totemism, they do not view this 
connection from our point of view. Rejecting personal totemism as 
the basis and origin of group-totemism, they are debarred from 
looking for the origin of totem-group names in the personal totem 
names of some of the ancestors of the groups or kins as we are 
naturally led, and as the evidence directs us, to do. They have to 
account for these names in some other way. Within the last two 
years two different theories of the origin of totem-group names have 
been put forth by two eminent European anthropologists — one by 
Dr Haddon, the other by Mr Andrew Lang. Both theories sup- 
pose these names to come from without the groups bearing them ; 
the former suggesting that they arose from the names of the char- 
acteristic foods of primitive human groups. Thus those living along 
the shores and those who lived in the jungle would subsist in the 
main on different foods, the one, say, on crabs and the other on 
sago. These staples of their larder they would sometimes exchange, 
and the one group would come in time to be spoken of as the ‘‘ Crab- 
men” and the other as the ‘“‘Sago-men.’”’ Presently each group 
would recognize the appropriateness of the term as applied to them- 
selves and would adopt it as their group name. Later their de- 
scendants, when its true origin had been lost, would begin to look 
upon themselves as related to the animal or vegetable or other ob- 
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ject whose names they bore, and create myths to account for this 
relationship. Thus would arise both the group-totem and the 
group name. This, very briefly expressed, is Dr Haddon’s theory, 
Mr Lang’s is not greatly unlike it. He is not wedded to any parti- 
cular view as to the manner in which the name arises, provided only 
that it comes from zwthout the group bearing it. This is an essential 
feature of his theory. It may arise, as Dr Haddon suggests, from 
nicknames, or in any other way. On the whole he favors the nick- 
name origin himself and offers some interesting imformation on the 
origin of village nicknames as found in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. But, however it arises, those to whom it is ap- 
plied come in time to adopt it and regard it as peculiarly their own. 
Later, as in Dr Haddon’s theory, when the true origin of the name 
has been forgotten, a mythical origin is given to it and the object 
from which the name is taken is held to be related to the group and 
becomes the group totem and the source of the group name. 

I have elsewhere recorded the objection which arises in my mind 
against these theories.' I will only say here that both these views 
of the origin of totem-group names wholly neglect to recognize the 
deep inner meaning names have in the mind of primitive man, and 
conflict with the data on this head which I have gathered from the 
Salish and which Messrs Spencer and Gillen obtained from the 
Australians. 

We know beyond question that the source of personal names 
among many American tribes is the personal totem, and it would ap- 
pear to be the same in Australia. Among the interior Salish tribes 
the personal totem is the commonest source of the personal name. 
We know, too, that the personal totem can be transmitted and be- 
come an hereditary family or kin totem. What, then, is more reason- 
able than to conclude that the totem-group name is the transmitted 
totem name of the founder, or of some other prominent ancestor, of 
the group, as the Indians themselves believe ? 

Whether my exposition of Salish culture, and particularly my 
presentation of the data bearing on totemism, will persuade our 


1 Totemism: A consideration of its Origin and Import; Zrans. Royal Society of 


Canada, Second series, vol. IX, sec. Il, 1903-04. 
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European colleagues to accept the American view, I cannot say; 
but I trust this short account of my studies has made it clear that 
the field of ethnological inquiry offered by the various divisions of 
the Salish is one of the most interesting and instructive to which we 
can devote attention. 


ABBOTSFORD, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


THE OBSIDIAN BLADES OF CALIFORNIA! 
By HORATIO N. RUST 


During a canoe voyage on the Klamath and Trinity rivers in the 
northern part of California, in 1898, the author had occasion to visit 
many Indian villages and took the opportunity to make special inquiry 
for obsidian spears, knives, or swords, as they are commonly called. 
Ten in all were seen and five procured. They measure from seven 
to fifteen inches in length and from two to four inches in width, and 
are beautifully chipped to the edge from end to end. In color the 
obsidian is black, red, or gray. 

In almost every instance the owners were reluctant to show 
these blades. All were carefully wrapped in redwood bark and 
carefully hidden away, sometimes under the floor of the lodge, 
oftener outside beyond the knowledge of any one except the owner. 
In one instance the owner could not be induced to get his blade until 
night-fall, in order that no one should learn of its hiding place. 
This habit of secreting valuable articles for safety no doubt accounts 
for such objects having been found at times in isolated places remote 
from dwellings or burial places. The owner having died or for- 
gotten where he hid an object, it was lost until chance brought it to 
light again. It was learned from one family that an obsidian blade 
belonging to them had in this way been lost beyond recovery. 

In nearly every instance the blade had a strip of cloth tied 
securely around it, the ends of the strip forming a loop designed to 
pass around the wrist to enable the owner to recover it from falling 
in case it slipped from his hand. 

These obsidian blades pass from father to son, with hereditary 
rank, and are retained with pride as heirlooms ; consequently it was 
only by much persuasion and considerable expenditure that they 
could be obtained. In several instances the Indians regarded the 

'Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, 
California, August 31. 
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blades as tribal property, and in one case I found it impossible to 
persuade the holder to part with the one in his possession at any price. 

One old Indian, living alone in abject poverty, exacted a promise 
that I would not tell his neighbors that I had bought his blade. He 
said: “‘ Now they call me rich. If they know I sell him, they 
say ‘He poor Indian—no account.’’’ The promise was given 
and his reputation for wealth and honor saved. 

Another piece was obtained from an Indian who had adopted the 
white man’s dress and customs and cared no more for the Indian 
dance. He showed me a fine blade, and said: ‘My father he big 
chief. He have this one; I no sell him. My wife her father he 
big chief too; she got him sword; I sell you hers.”’ Recognizing 
the husband's right to the wife’s property I bought the implement. 

When inquiries were made as to the use of these objects it was 
learned from all informants that they were for ceremonial purposes. 
They were carried in the dance as a wand or badge of distinction, 
indicating rank and wealth. They were used to mark time in the 
dance and to gesticulate in speaking. 

From what was seen and learned among these Indians of northern 
California, it would appear that the larger so-called spearheads, 
which are well known from different parts of the country, may have 
been made and used fora similar purpose. Sometimes they were 
mounted on a short stick and used in a similar way. One such 
was obtained from a Klamath Indian, its stone head being about four 
inches and the stick or handle eighteen inches long. Subsequently 
a blade similar in size and form has been found by the author in 
use during an eagle dance of the Mission Indians of San Diego 
county. This was mounted ona handle of hard wood, which was 
ornamented with bits of abalone shell set in asphaltum and wound 
about with a strip of shell beads. This object was used in a man- 
ner similar to that of the obsidian blades of northern California. 


‘Similarly shaped implements of bone have often been found in grave 


deposits on the California coast. 


SouTH PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
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Notes spy A. L. KROEBER 


The Indians referred to in Mr Rust’s paper are in or near northern 
Humboldt county and belong to the quite distinctly specialized north- 
western culture area of California. On the lower Trinity are the 
Hupa, and on the Klamath below the confluence of the Trinity, the 
Yurok. Onthe Klamath above the mouth of the Trinity are the 
Karok. Other tribes or groups in this region also possessed ob- 
sidian blades, attached a high value to them, and used them cere- 
monially, but it is only the three tribes mentioned that practised 
the white deerskin dance of which the use of these blades is partic- 
ularly characteristic. The subject has been briefly written about 
by Stephen Powers’ whose statements are in the main correct. Dr 
P. E. Goddard has also treated of the subject, with plates showing 
the implements in use.” 

Two specimens in the Museum of the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the University of California are shown in the accompany- 
ing plate xii. The larger (cat. no. I-1327) is 13 inches long and 
of black obsidian. The smaller (cat. no. I-1542) is 10 inches in 
length and of deep red obsidian. It shows the finer finish of the 
two, though this is not brought out in the illustration. The slight 
narrowing of this piece at the middle should be noted, being a feature 
found both in black and red specimens, though the unconstricted 
form of the larger black specimen is probably more common. Al- 
most all the blades are of these two colors, though black specimens 
not infrequently show colorless almost transparent streaks or 
mottlings which by reflected light look gray. The value of the 
pieces lies chiefly in their length; secondarily in the degree of per- 
fection of the material and finish. The black are usually consider- 
ably longer, but length for length the red are of greater value. 
They are also less common. A red blade 15 or 18 inches long is 
extremely rare and valuable, while there are black ones more than 
30 inches long. Blades of a third material are also occasionally 
seen. These are made of a white flinty stone lacking both the 
luster and translucence of obsidian. This white material seems not 


1 Tribes of California, p. 52, 79. 
2 University of California Publications, American Archeology and Ethnology, vol. 


I, p. 83, 84, with plates 4 and 30. 
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OBSIDIAN BLADES OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO 


1 — Of deep red obsidian; length 1o in.; from the Yurok village of Weitchpec, at the confluence of Klamath 
and Trinity rivers, Cal. 2—Of black obsidian; length 13 in.; from Weitchpec. 3— From ‘Teotihuacan, Mexico; 
length7in. 4—From Trinity river, Cal.; length ro in. ‘he first two specimens are in the Museum of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of California (cat. nos. 1-1542 and 1-1327); the other two (after photo by C. J. 
Crandall) are in possession of H. N. Rust, South Pasadena, Cal. 
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to be scarce, as many small blades made of it can be found; but it 
is probably difficult to work into larger pieces, for but few can be 
seen and these are very highly valued. At best the white flint 
blades lack the beautiful regularity of chipping which the obsidian 
so readily takes in the hands of an expert workman. The white 
blades are also usually much broader in proportion to their length 
than the obsidian ones. All the obsidian used by the tribes of this 
region comes from up the Klamath river and no doubt has its origin 
in the deposits in the region of the headwaters of this stream. Both 
the specimens illustrated were obtained at Weitchpec, a Yurok village 
at the confluence of the Klamath and Trinity rivers. 

When in use at a dance the blades have a strip of cloth or buck- 
skin tied around them, as described by Mr Rust. 

Like most of the more valuable property of these Indians, the 
obsidian blades are not destroyed at the owner’s death or buried 
with him, but transmitted to the heirs. Social rank, which is de- 
pendent almost entirely on wealth, passes from father to son only if 
property is inherited. Strictly the ownership of these blades is purely 
personal ; but a certain claim or lien of persons possessing no title 
to them is recognized, as indicated by Mr Rust in his statements 
concerning tribal ownership. The chief opportunity for the display 
of wealth is at dances. The more important of these are held only 
at certain villages, but are always participated in by the people of 
other villages. The dances are performed by two or more parties, 
which aim to outdo one another in the display of wealth. At a 
dance held at a certain village a certain man is usually recognized 


.as the principal person or organizer of a party ; but generally only 


a small part of the valuables displayed by his party are actually his 
property, the remainder being contributed by his wealthy friends 
living in other villages. In return, when a dance is held at a vil- 
lage where one of his friends is looked upon as the principal man 
of a dancing party, he is expected by the latter to bring or send his 
property, and failure to do so is deeply resented. In this way fam- 
ilies living in villages many miles apart, and perhaps entirely unre- 
lated even by intermarriage, are often connected from generation to 
generation by close ties of friendship and mutual help, and the obli- 
gation of one to the other is clearly recognized. A man disposing 
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of a well-known blade would thus make himself liable not only to 
incur the ill will of such friends, but to forfeit their support when he 
most needed it to maintain his honor and station in life. 

At the same time the blades, especially those not of the largest 
size, are not necessarily handed down in one family from generation 
to generation. On account of their high value they are not infre- 
quently used commercially, as in the purchase of a wife or in the 
payment for murder. In such cases they pass completely out of 
the control of the family formerly possessing them. 

The right of the husband to dispose of his wife’s property would 
scarcely be recognized by these Indians. It is not uncommon that 
a woman personally inherits obsidian blades, woodpecker-scalp orna- 
ments, dentalia, or other valuable property. In so far as this is of 
a kind available for ceremonial use, it is naturally put at her hus- 
band’s disposal on occasion ; but her ownership seems to be clearly 
established. It is probable that in the instance mentioned the man 
was either selling the blade with his wife’s knowledge and consent 
and for her, or without her knowledge and contrary to right. 

The use of the blades at dances is correctly stated by Mr Rust 
and has been described by Dr Goddard in the monograph cited, but 
may be amplified by a few statements. The recognized major dances 
of the Yurok, Karok, and Hupa are what are popularly known as 
the white deerskin dance and the woodpecker or jumping dance. 
In the latter of these the obsidian blades are not known to be used. 
In the white deerskin dance the performers stand in line holding the 
white and other deerskins for which the ceremony is named. In 
the middle of the line stands the singer. At both ends of the line 
are two men without deerskins. At certain stages of the song these 
advance toward each other, dancing in front of the line, and ex- 
change places. As they do this, each carries a blade, extended for- 
ward and somewhat aloft, as if he would display it as conspicuously 
as possible. The two blades used at one time are matched as nearly 
as possible. At some stages of the dance red blades are carried, at 
others black ones. During the earlier songs the smaller and less 
valuable blades are always used; at the last song the largest of all. 
A red and a black blade would not be carried at the same time. It 
is by no means necessary that the two blades used together actually 
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form a pair or belong to the same man, though this is not infrequent. 
In fact the smaller blades quite commonly come in pairs, though in 
proportion as their size is greater this is more rare. The dancers 
carrying the blades—and this statement applies to other ceremonial. 
objects of value as well—are not the owners. These are usually 
elderly men, who supervise and order the dance, but do not them- 
selves take part in it, the dancers being young or sometimes middle- 
aged men. 

A less elaborate and important ceremony than the white deer- 
skin and jumping dances is the brush or medicine dance, which 
differs in being held for an individual instead of the community or 
tribe ; in being of shorter duration ; and in being capable of being 
observed at any time or place. Less valuable paraphernalia are also 
used in connection with it, and this applies to the obsidian blades. 
The smaller or medium sized blades are sometimes brought out at 
this dance, though this does not seem to be a necessary rule or an 
established custom. The largest blades are not, however, used in 
connection with this dance, which would be considered too insignifi- 
cant for such an act. On the other hand, the small blades of only 
a few inches in length, mentioned by Mr Rust, which are not of 
sufficient size to be carried by themselves, but are mounted on sticks, 
are used at the brush dance. ‘These, on account of their small 
value, would not be displayed at the more important dances. Usually 
these small mounted blades, which may be of red or black obsidian 
or of white or colored flint, are decorated with a few feathers or bits 
of buckskin at the mounting. Plate 4 of the work of Dr Goddard 
referred to shows a Hupa holding such a small mounted blade. 
As a matter of fact the use of these small mounted blades seems to 
have been comparatively limited in purely aboriginal times. Many 
that are now found in the hands of the Indians, or have come into 
collections or museums, have been made for sale. Some of these 
small blades themselves are undoubtedly old, but the handles and 
mounting in almost all instances that have been seen are modern 
and gaudy, and in many cases the blades themselves have quite ob- 
viously been rudely chipped from splinters or masses of obsidian with 
so little attempt at finish or form that it may be doubted whether 
any Indian would not be ashamed to acknowledge their ownership 
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or exhibit them at a purely native dance. Often the small blades, 
which are generally from 4 to 5 or 6 inches long, differ from the 
large ones in being pointed only at one end, the butt being brought 
to a square edge for insertion in a handle. 

Obsidian implements somewhat similar to these of the north- 
western tribes have been found in most parts of California. Those 
from the Santa Barbara island and mainland region resemble those 
discussed in the present paper in their degree of finish and the regu- 
larity of their chipping. They differ from them in shape, however, 
being not double-ended, but with only one point, the opposite end 
being either convexly or concavely rounded. Such pieces may be 
found in many museums and _ have been well illustrated in volume 
vil of the Wheeler Survey. In most other parts of the state the 
obsidian blades are double-ended like those from the northwest, 
but are rarely more than from 6 to 12 inches long, and are on the 
whole very much rougher than those from the northwest. Even 
where they show a tolerably regular outline they lack the symmetry 
and beautifully retouched edge characteristic of the northwestern 
blades. As to their use, other than the one instance from southern 
California mentioned by Mr Rust, nothing appears to be actually 
known. That they were not used exactly like the blades of the 
northwestern tribes is certain, for the majority of the Indians of the 
‘state not only lacked the northwestern dances at which these blades 
were used, but conducted their dances in a generally quite different 
manner. On the other hand, it would appear from statements of the 
Indians of several parts of California that their use of such blades was 
primarily ceremonial, though rather with a personal function, in the 
nature of charms or shamanistic objects, than at public dances. 
Statements to this effect have been made to the author by the Yuki 
Indians of the northern Coast Range and by the Yokuts of the San 
Joaquin valley. The fact that the larger obsidian blades from the 
territory of these Indians and from adjacent regions are usually 
double-ended, seems also to be an argument corroborating their 
ceremonial rather than their technological use. 

The blades from northwestern California are not particularly 
scarce in spite of their value, and many museums contain specimens. 
There isa large collection of them in the Peabody Museum. Al- 
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most all of those that have been secured are, however, black. An 
idea of the value of these blades among the Indians, and this value 
is not likely to have increased in the last fifty years, may be obtained 
from the fact that they are generally reckoned as worth a dollar per 
inch of length. This is, however only a rough approximation. 
Blades less than 6 or 8 inches long would be held at a lower ratio. 
Beginning with blades from 12 to 15 inches in length to those still 
larger the ratio rises. A good blade 20 inches long would rarely 
be parted with by its owner for fifty dollars, while one 30 inches in 
length is practically invaluable. Considerable allowance is made 
for the quality of material and workmanship, the red blades probably 
being considered at least half as valuable again as the black ones. 

These obsidian blades of the Indians of northwestern California 
have been called, and in a measure are, sacred. Nevertheless the 
term can be applied to them only qualifiedly. They are primarily 
objects of wealth. Their display in important cerem nies, their 
preciousness, and the general disposition of these Indians to connect 
exhibitions of wealth and ceremonies, give to these objects certain 
associations of a religious nature. They do not, however, appear to 
be sacred in the same sense in which a small class of other objects, 
such as certain pipes, fire-sticks, and similar ceremonial parapher- 
nalia, which are used in a purely ritualistic way and whose value 
lies entirely in this ritualistic and traditionary use, are sacred. Like 
the white deerskins and woodpecker-scalp ornaments, the obsidian 
blades are not used directly in connection with any of the sacred 
formulas around which the deeper religious life of these Indians 
clusters. There seems also to be very little and probably no sense 
of their being charms or objects with a fetish or medicine or 
animistic power. They are thus sacred in a very different sense 
from the objects belonging to an altar of the Pueblo Indians, or 
from the objects contained in a sacred bundle of the Plains Indians. 
Their general position in the ceremonies and social life of the In- 
dians of northwestern California resembles more nearly that of the 
coppers of the Indians of the North Pacific coast. 
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The Bontoc Igorot. By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS. Department of the In- 
terior. Ethnological Survey Publications. Volume I. Manila: 
Bureau of Public Printing, 1905. 226 pp., 154 pl., g figs. 

On July 17, 1905, Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, chief of the Ethnological 
Survey for the Philippines, tendered his resignation of that office, which 
he had occupied since October, 1903, having previously held subordinate 
positions, to the first of which he was appointed from the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in Washington. The cause of his retirement was 
ill health, making return to America imperative. The excellent work 
done by the Bureau was in evidence at the St Louis Exposition, where, 
besides the exhibit of living peoples of the Philippines, a collection of 
some 18,000 ethnological specimens was on display. The publications 
of the Bureau were planned to cover five volumes, as follows: Vol. 1, 
The Bontoc Igorot (A. E. Jenks) ; vol. , pt. 1, The Negritos of Zam- 
bales (W. A. Reed) ; vol. 11, pt. 11, The Nabloi Dialect (O. Scheerer) ; 
vol. 11, pt. m1, The Batak of Palawan (E. Y. Miller) ; vol. m1, Augus- 
tinian Relations, Spanish Edition (Father A. Perez) ; also English edition 
of same; vol. Iv, pt. 1, Studies in (Maguindanao) Moro History, Law 
and Religion (N. M. Saleeby) ; vol. Iv, pt. 11, Studies in (Sulu) Moro 
History, etc. ; vol. v, pt. 1, The Tinglayan Igorot (D. Folkmar) ; vol. v, 
pt. u, The Subano People (E. B. Christie). Judging by the monographs 
already published these volumes will add immensely to our knowledge of 
primitive peoples, their languages, social and political institutions, religion, 
and folk-lore. 

The ten chapters of the initial volume on the Bontoc Igorot by Dr 
Jenks treat the following topics: The Igorot culture group, the Bontoc 
culture group, general social life, economic life, political life and control, 
war and head-hunting, esthetic life, religion, mental life, language. The 
illustrations (physical types, human activities, implements, ornaments, 
etc.) are from photographs and deserve high praise both from the artistic 
and from the ethnological point of view. The data here published were 
collected during investigations in 1902-03, lasting altogether some eight 


months, and give us a remarkably good idea of the Igorot as he now exists 
in Bontoc, ‘‘ a typical primitive Malayan.’’ 
696 
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As in his previous writings, Dr Jenks holds (p. 81) that ‘‘ grades of 
culture of primitive peoples may be determined by the economic standard 
better than by any other single standard,’’ but, one may add, any single- 
standard test is of doubtful wisdom. The Bontoc Igorot of to-day could 
not live for two weeks by ‘‘ natural production’’; indeed, ‘‘ it is doubt- 
ful whether at any time they could have depended for even as much as a 
day in a week on the natural foods of the Bontoc culture area.’’ Their 
culture is fundamentally neither venatorial nor piscatorial, but agricul- 
tural — ‘‘ in agriculture the Igorot has reached his highest development ; 
on agriculture hangs his claim to the rank of barbarian — without it he 
would be a savage.’’ Here thrives his religion also, for ‘‘all Bontoc 
agricultural labors, from the building of the sementera to the storing of 
the gathered harvest, are accompanied by religious ceremonials.’’ Some 
of these are quite elaborate and ‘‘ some occupy a week’s time,’’ but there 
is also ‘‘ great absence of formalism in uttering ceremonies ; scarcely two 
persons speak exactly the same words, though I believe the purport of 
each ceremony as uttered by two people, to be the same.’’ This ‘‘ loose- 
ness,’’ Dr Jenks thinks (p. 207), may be due in part to the ‘‘ absence of 
a developed cult having the ceremonies in charge from generation to 
generation.’’ ‘The Bontoc have a sacred or rest day called Téng-ad, 
‘‘occurring on an average of about every ten days throughout the year, 
though there appears to be no definite regularity in its occurrence,’’ 
and on this day work in the fields is forbidden. The importance 
of ‘‘head-hunting’’ among the Bontoc is revealed by the fact that 
na-ma-ka (take heads) is a synonym of en-fa-lok-nét (war) — Miss 
Margaretta Morris, in her studies of the Kayans and Dyaks of Borneo, has 
already called attention to the influence of war and agriculture on primi- 
tive religion, morals, and ethics in the case of peoples who both till the 
soil and practise war. It is in war as well as in toil and ceremonial that 
the Bontoc man ‘‘ works off his superfluous and emotional energy,’’ and 
‘‘his head-hunting offers him the greatest game of skill and chance 
which primitive man has invented.”’ 

War was invented, the Bontoc say, by Lumawig, the highest figure 
in their mythology, whom Dr Jenks regards as a personification of 
the forces of nature — ‘‘ the personification has become a single per- 
son, and to-day this person is one god, Lu-ma-wig,’’ over all and 
eternal. Lumawig resembles much the culture-heroes of the American 
aborigines, even as to certain silly or reprehensible actions, apparently. 


After his work was ended, Lumawig went up into the sky where he ‘‘ is 
still the friendly god of the Igorot, and is the force in all the things with 
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which he originally had to do. Although in Bontoc pueblo ‘* the thought 
of the return of Lumawig is laughed at,’’ there is growing up in some of 
the western pueblos (Alap, Balili, etc.) a mew faith, part of whose 
creed is a belief that Lumawig will return in the near future. Earlier 
than the idea of Lumawig is the democratic belief in spirits, according 
to which ‘‘ each person or each household has the necessary power and 
knowledge to intercede with the av/o’’—the nearest approach to a 
priesthood in connection with spirit-worship is ‘‘ the limited class of the 
dream-appointed ¢zsupak or anito-exorcists.’’ Between the people and 
Lumawig to-day stand three classes of ‘‘ religious intercessors’’ (rather 
than priests), whose offices are hereditary. 

Head-hunting is responsible, according to Dr Jenks, for ‘‘ the lack 
of ‘color’ and the monotony of everyday life’’ among the Igorot, — 
‘its somber hue as compared with that of his more advanced neighbor, 
the Ilokano.’’ ‘The Bontoc [gorot is little given to dress (movable adorn- 
ments of person) —his great permanent decoration is the tattoo — his 
musical implements are few and simple (many of the songs are wordless ; 
dances are always to gong-music) ; the common pastimes and games of 
chance are absent (cock-fighting and head-hunting take their place); he 
‘*has almost no formalities (‘ etiquette,’ ‘form,’ etc.).’’ In discussing 
the mental life of the Igorot, Dr Jenks remarks that, besides the ‘‘ rude, 
shrewd sense,’’ which Tylor attributes to primitive man, ‘‘he has more, 
he has practical wisdom.’’ Another statement is rather surprising, and 
more extended study and investigation may somewhat diminish its force 
— ‘‘the paucity of the purely mental life of the Igorot is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the scarcity of folk-tales.’’ The Igorot story-tel- 
lers, too, generally ‘‘ present the bare facts in a colorless and lifeless 
manner ’’ (p. 221). 

The government and control of the pueblo, with the exception of the 
Spanish-made ‘‘ presidente ’’ and ‘‘ vice-presidente,’’ are purely aboriginal 
and simply democratic, no man or group of men exercising real control 
—the intugtikan, or group of old men, ‘‘is a thoroughly democratic 
group of men, since it is composed of all the old men in the a¢o, no mat- 
ter how wise or foolish, rich or poor—no matter what the man’s social 
standing may be’’ (p. 167). This ¢ntugtikan ‘‘ has no elective organi- 


zation, no superiors or inferiors,’’ and it perpetuates itself by calling to 


itself individuals for counsel. The wisdom of the éntugtikan ‘‘is re- 


spected to the degree that it is regularly sought and is accepted as final 
judgment, being seldom ignored or dishonored.’’ ‘The chief crimes de- 
nounced by the Igorot are ‘‘ theft, lying to shield oneself in some crim- 
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inal act, assault and battery, adultery, and murder.’’ Various tests or 
ordeals (rice-chewing, hot-water, egg, blood) are in vogue. 

In the economic life of the Igorot basketry and pottery play a prime 
role — ‘* were basketry and pottery cut from the list of his productions, 
the Igorot’s everyday labors would be performed with bare hands and 
crude sticks’’ (p. 114). Woman is potter here, man basket-maker. 
The Igorot has few and relatively simple weapons (the tiny bow is a toy 
for children, not a warrior’s weapon). As to fire-making, the interesting 
fact is recorded (p. 133), ‘‘the oldest instrument for fire-making used by 
the Bontoc Igorot is now seldom found ; however, practically all boys of a 
dozen years know how to make it and use it.’’ The section on the di- 
vision of labor, distribution of products, consumption of food, etc., ought 
to be of value to modern economical theorists; also the conclusion 
arrived at by Dr Jenks that: ‘‘ The Igorot is not a communist, neither 
in any sense does he get the monopolist’s share. He is living a life of 
such natural production that he enjoys the fruits of his labors in a fairer 
way than do many of the men beneath him or above him in culture’’ (p. 
138). Upon the Igorot of Bontoc ‘the Spaniard left his impress in no 
realm probably more surely than in that of the appreciation of the real 
value of money.’’ A universal medium of exchange, unique in the Phil- 
ippines, according to Dr Jenks, is fa/ay (unthreshed rice), but ‘the 
characteristic production of each community, in a narrow way, answers 
for the community the needs of a medium of exchange.’’ 

The Igorot, too, ‘‘ has as clear a conception of the relative value of 
two things bartered as has the civilized man when he buys or sells for 
money.’’ Even when the payment is in coin, the bargain is made on the 
basis of the pa/ay value of the article bought or sold, the standard of value 
being ‘‘ the siz finge-é, the Spanish ‘ manojo’, a small bunch of /a/ay tied 
up immediately below the fruit heads’’ (its multiples run to 1,000). 
The commercial activity of the Igorot Dr Jenks divides into two classes, 
one more primitive than the other, and both below the ‘‘ market idea,’’ 
viz., ‘‘ irregular intrusive commerce,’’ and ‘‘ irregular invited commerce.’’ 
The Igorot have a clear idea of property right (individual, marital, etc. ). 
The Bontoc family with few exceptions is monogamous, with an average 
of about six children (of twins, one is thought to be the offspring of an 
anito; the breaking down of infanticide has begun). Birth feasts and 
ceremonies, cradles, definite systems of naming, etc., are not in vogue, 
and ‘the life of little girls is strangely devoid of games and playthings ’”’ 
(p. 64), —the boys ‘‘ have at least two systematic games,’’ both imita- 
tive of the combat of the adults. There are no feasts or rites to mark 
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puberty, but, as Dr Jenks observes, the institution of the é/ég, or house 
of trial marriage, is ‘‘ calculated to emphasize the fact and significance 
of puberty,’’ for, while primarily the sleeping-place of all unmarried 
girls, ‘‘in the mind of the people it is, with startling consistency, 
the mating place of the young people of marriageable age.’’ In spite 
of such a system, ‘‘a girl is almost invariably faithful to her tem- 
porary lover,’’ and ‘‘ though there is no such thing as virtue, in the 
modern sense of the word, among the young people after puberty, chil- 
dren before puberty are said to be virtuous, and the married woman is 
said always to be true to her husband.’’ This institution deserves more 
detailed and careful study. 

All diseases and ailments, from the least to the severest, are attributed 
to anitos, except toothache, which is said to be ‘‘ caused by a small worm 
twisting and turning in the tooth.’’ Death is taken neither very sorrow- 
fully nor very passionately. Blindness, abnormal feet, and eruptions of 
the skin are the most common diseases and affections to which Igorot flesh 
is heir. 

Taken altogether, the chief fundamental differences between Bontoc 
culture and that of the adjoining peoples are the absence of the ‘‘ head- 
man’’ (the pueblo is a loose federation of smaller political groups), and 
the institution of the 6/ég, or system of ‘‘ trial marriage.’’ 

Of the language of the Bontoc Igorot Dr Jenks informs us that it is 
sufficiently distinct from all others to be classed as a separate dialect, 
i. e., of the basal Malayan-Polynesian. More evidence, however, is 
needed before one can agree with the argument of Mr. H. B. Hulbert, 
cited on page 227, that the languages of Korea, Formosa, and the Bontoc 
Igorot belong together. In his Bontoc vocabulary Dr Jenks omits all 
‘words which represent ideas borrowed of a modern culture’’ (i. e., 
terms for umbrella, shoe, chair, book, etc. ), —it seems to the reviewer 
that the record of just such terms, as soon as possible after they appear, 
is of no little importance. 

Physically the Bontoc Igorot have most of the characteristics of the 
primitive Malay; the men seem taller than they really are, are never 


corpulent and seldom ‘‘ poor,’’ and do not reach their ‘‘ physical best ’’ 
before 20 (but before 25) ; women mature at about 17 or 18. Both men 
and women tend to be mesaticephalic. In Bontoc, as elsewhere in the 
Malayan area, a few people have curly or wavy hair (tradition is against its 
Negrito origin). 

Dr Jenk’s account of the Bontoc Igorot emphasizes the necessity of 


employing in ethnologic research in the Philippines none but able scien- 
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tific workers, — for there customs and institutions prevail whose investi- 
gation needs deep sympathy and clear insight into the common human 
mind, as well as unprejudiced perceptions and observations of its vagaries 
and individual as well as tribal and national idiosyncrasies. ‘That the 
author of this book is one of such is quite apparent, even without his 
graceful tribute to the Igorot of Bontoc (p. 15) and his unqualified expres- 
sion of belief in their future development; for they are men, even as we 
are men, lost neither in body nor in soul, but like enough to us to be some 
time part of our great human family in its associate and codperative evo- 
lution. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


A Universidade ea Nacgéo. Oragéo inaugural do anno lectivo de 1904- 
1905, recitada na sala grande dos actos da Universidada de Coimbra, 
no dia 16 de outubro dergog. Por BERNARDINO Macuapo. Coimbra : 
Imprensa da Universidade, 1904. 19 pp. 


The subject of Professor Machado’s inaugural address at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, October 16, 1904, was ‘‘ The University and the 
Nation.’’ Anthropologist, student of the child, ex-Minister of State, Dr 
Machado is peculiarly well-fitted to express the trend of the best educa- 
tional ideas in Portugal. A patriotic man of science, he holds that a 
university ought to be, above all, a school of liberty — the fate of the 
nation and that of its highest and noblest institution of learning are one. 
But despotic education goes with despotic government. The teacher must 
not be a pontiff, the scholar must not be a catechumen. Passive obedi- 
ence is no preparation for the duties of life. The freedom of school is 
crystallized in the pupil. We are in the world to learn the laws of the 
universe, not to execute at command spectacular prodigies of mental acro- 
batics, but to act as free men and not as manikins, by our will, through 
all we are. Nor must education be a new method of aristocratizing. 
Truth and knowledge are accessible to and belong to all. Citizens, not 
princes, are now to be educated. ‘Truth is not to be a mystery, a mo- 
nopoly, a privilege, an aristocracy, but something wherewith to enrich the 
common patrimony of all minds. Nor have the educated a right to be a 
parasitic caste. ‘The university is a laboratory, a model workshop, where 
teachers and students, as true workmen and apprentices, are occupied not 
in consuming but in producing ideas. ‘Teachers and scholars are not to 
live in palace or monastery, shut up from the rest of their fellows, not 
knowing, or caring, sometimes, how these live and move and have their 
being. All are more than men of science, they are citizens, and mem- 
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bers of that threefold city, religious, economic, and political, which began 
in the family, and now, constituting the nation, goes on its way tri- 
umphantly until it shall include all mankind. ‘Teachers and pupils have 
a religion, — the great heart of man needs their sympathetic beat, and 
looks to them for comfort, consolation, hope. Science has no reason to 
be heartless. It delves too deep into the life of the universe to be that. 
Men of science have no right to hold themselves aloof from the duties of 
citizenship — workers themselves, they ought to strive to better the eco- 
nomic conditions of society ; they ought to take their places in the ranks 
of those who are laboring for the amelioration of mankind. Their faith- 
ful codperation in science ought also to be made manifest in society. 
Nor ought the university to regard politics as entirely subverted by germs 
of original sin, and shut its members up like monks in cynic elevation 
above the most ordinary and most needful activities of democratic liberty 
and life. For men of science to slink away from the thought of public 
life, of service to their fellow-citizens, is a base betrayal of their sacred 
mission. They are not called upon to be political adventurers ; it is their 
duty to be servants of the people. To isolate the university, socially and 
politically, is to narrow its ideals, to constrict its movements, and to im- 
poverish its brains and their expression, thereby making it less human and 
diminishing its real educative role. The sovereignty of knowledge 
belongs with the sovereignty of citizenship. Nor is there any call for the 
divorce of religion and science. Faith of the highest order is the greatest 
servant of them both. The moral sanity of mankind needs both for the 
perfection of the best ideals of the race. The university, as a great factor 
in the progress of man, needs to be above the pains of penury. It should 
be well-endowed and its members should be sufficiently recompensed to 
make them not fear the wolf that often lurks so near their doors. They 
should also have liberty to work as best fits their capacities and their 
genius. They ought not to be so burdened with routine labors that they 
have no time for consideration of, and participation in, the larger life of 
their community, of the nation. They must not be hopelessly in the toils 
of the monotonous repetition of the same work which hypnotizes and 
amputates the soul. Nor should they be victims of any depressing pro- 
fessional subordination, for every branch of science is homologous, for all 
are brothers. A true scientific fraternity means that each laborer shall in 
his own time reach the highest honor the institution can bestow, each, who 
begins at the lowest, reach the highest rung of the ladder. There is a 
democracy of science as well as one of culture. Portugal is not, as many 


suppose, hopelessly decadent, but awaits a brilliant renaissance. ‘This 
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new birth is being made possible by the labors of such men as Dr Machado, 
whose ideas and ideals are of the noblest type. In 1904 Dr Machado 
published also a new and revised edition of his ‘‘ Notes about Children by a 
Father’’ (As creangas. Notas d’une Pae, 2° ed., Coimbra, 1904, 416 
pp-), which very interesting volume was considered briefly in this journal 
(N. S., IV, 152, 1904), after it first appeared. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


ConpUCTED BY Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


[ Nore.—Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 


serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 


American Anthropologist by sending direct to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 


Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire 


to have noticed in these pages. — EDITOR. ] 


GENERAL 


Adolf Bastian, Gedichtnisfeier am II. 
Marz. 1905. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVI], 233-255, I pl.) Text of ad- 
dresses by Lissauer, von den Steinen, 
von Richthofen, and Waldeyer, treating 
of the life and labors of Bastian, the eth- 
nologist and anthropological philosopher. 

Buchner (M.) Das Bumerangwerfen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, LXXVIII, 37- 
41, 63-66, 4 fgs.) Discusses theory 
and practice of boomerang-throwing 
— gives results of author’s own experi- 
ments with European-made implements. 
Experiments with such boomerangs have 
not solved the problem. Australian 
boomerangs are now made for the trade, 
— those genuine specimens in museums 
are not obtainable for use. It is not too 
late, perhaps, to seek from some old Au- 
stralian the right knowledge. 

Diergart (//,) Ueber die Bedeutung 
gewisser Tontechniken der Naturvélken 
fiir die technische Beurteilung des anti- 
ken roten Terra sigillata Glanzes. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 432- 
433.) Suggests the value of the study 
of the red-luster clay techniques of the 
modern Orient and allied techniques of 
certain primitive peoples (¢. g. Central 
and South America) for the interpretation 
of the ancient red ¢evra sigi//ata luster — 
some of the wares have now lasted nearly 
200 years. 


Dodd (Isabel F.) The Archeological 


Congress at Athens. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1905, IV, 199-202, 2 figs. ) 
Brief account of congress held in April, 
1905, notices of chief papers, etc. 
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Enslin (—) Die Augenverinderungen 


beim Turmschiadel, besonders die Seh- 
nervenerkrankung. (A. f. Ophthalm., 
Berlin, 1904, LVIII, 151-201, I pl., 8 
figs.) Gives results of observations and 
measurements of 16 cases of affections of 
the optic nerve, etc., conditioned by mal- 
formation of skull (acrocephaly caused 
by premature synostosis of the coronal 
suture). Boys are chiefly affected. 


Farabee (W. C.) Inheritance of digital 


malformations in man. (Papers Peab. 
Mus. Amer. Arch. and Ethn., Cambr., 
Mass., 1905, III, 69-77, 5 pl.) Treats, 
with tables of measurements, etc.,— 
measurements, tracings, photographs, 
radiographs, plaster-casts, and complete 
genealogical tables were made, — of 
digital malformations observed in Penn- 
sylvania, where ‘‘all the digits of all 
extremities of 37 persons are affected 
and the anomaly (short digits) is in- 
herited in conformity with Mendel’s law 
for five generations.’? The people are 
otherwise perfectly normal, though the 
abnormals seem to have shorter arms and 
shorter stature. The abnormality is in- 
herited through both sexes (58 percent of 
all the descendants of males are abnormal 
and 42 percent of those of females). 
This paper is part of a thesis for Ph.D. 
in Anthropology (Harvard) on Hered?- 
tary and Sexual Influences in Meristic 
Variation. 


Fewkes (J. W.) Climate and cult. 


(Trans. Eighth Intern, Geogr. Congr., 
Wash., 1905, 664-670.) Discusses the 
effect of humidity and aridity on the 
development of aboriginal culture, par- 
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ticularly the desert region of the S. W. 
United States. Compares the Pueblo 
region with the well-watered West 
Indies, —in both cases climate has 
stamped itself upon ritual. With the 
Pueblo Indians the sky god is a rain- 
god whose worship is dictated by the 
arid climate. The West Indian sky-god 
is a malevolent being (incarnation of the 
hurricane ) who is besought for protection. 
Climate is responsible for likenesses and 
diversities in cults. 

Gheorgov (J. A.) Die ersten Anfainge des 
sprachlichen Ausdrucks fiir das Selbst- 
bewusstsein bei Kindern. (A. f. d. Ges. 
Psychol., Lpzg., 1905, V, 327-404.) 
Discusses at length the beginnings of the 
expression for self in language (Bul- 
garian) in the two sons of the author, a 
professor in Sofia. A valuable paper. 

Gray (J.) Anthropometric identification : 
a new system of classifying the records. 
(Man, Lond., 1905, v, 84-86.) Author 
proposes ‘‘to make the limits of a com- 
partment movable instead of fixed, as in 
the Bertillon system,’’ and so ‘‘ bring the 
dimensions of the card to be allocated 
always into the center of the limits of a 
compartment beyond the margins of un- 
certainty.’’ 

Gusinde (K.) Einiges iiber Rhythmus, 
Wort und Weise. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. 
f. Volksk., Breslau, 1905, Iv, 9-22.) 
Treats of the nature and origin of rhythm, 
melody, tune and text of songs. Rhythm, 
the beginning of all poetical develop- 
ment, gradually disengaged itself from 
being merely an accompaniment of work, 
and later, after the musical had been de- 
veloped the language proper was added. 
The melody of the minne-song blossomed 
out of the Gregorian church-song. The 
influence of dance-music and instrumental 
music is noted. In folk-song the melody 
is fixed, the text mutable. 


Hofler (M.) Kréte und Gebirmutter. 


(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVIII, 
25-27.) Author treats of the living toad 
as a soul-animal (one of the many forms 
which folk-thought assigns to the human 
soul), the body of the toad as a fetish- 
animal (its several immortal qualities, 
is reborn as human infant, etc. ), the toad 
as symbol of the uterus, etc., and the be- 
liefs connected with these in the folk-mind. 
The dead dried toad becomes an amulet, 
then the model of the toad, which is 
offered at altar or hung up in churches. 


Karplus (J. P.) Ueber Familienihnlich- 


keiten an den Grosshirnfurchen des 
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Menschen, (Arb. a. d. Neurol. Inst. 
d. Wiener Univ., 1905, XII, 1-58, 20 
pls.) Gives results of author’s investi- 
gations of 86 hemispheres as to family 
resemblances in the sulci of the cere- 
brum. K. thinks that the problem may 
find an anatomical solution. 


Koch-Hesse(A.) EinjBeitrag zur Wachs- 


tumsphysiologie des Menschen, Nach 
statistischen Erhebungen an der Stoy- 
schen Erziehungsanstalt in Jena. (Z. f. 
Schlgsdhtspfl., Hamburg, 1905, XVIII, 
293-319, 400-415, 457-492.) Gives 
with some detail of tables, curves, etc., 
the results of the anthropometric investi- 
gation of some 886 pupils between 5 and 
21 years of age. The relation of stature 
to age, relation of body-weight to age 
and stature, and the yearly growth of the 
individual pupil are specially discussed. 
As a general consideration concerning 
weight, Dr K.-H. concludes that evolu- 
tion and differentiation go hand in hand ; 
civilized men phylogentically and on- 
togenetically are far different from their 
ancestors, adults widely different from 
children. Both in somatic and in psy- 
chic evolution the tendency of the 
growing individual to recapitulate the 
racial past is actively crossed by the in- 
fluences of his own time. Acceleration 
of growth in the individual represents 
recapitulation of racial increase, retarda- 
tion of growth recapitulation of racial 
diminution. 


| Lindsey (E.) The evolution of interna- 


tional law. (Amer. Law Rev., St. 
Louis, Mo., 1905, XXXIX, 658-674.) 
Author seeks to utilize for the develop- 
ment of legal ideas and institutions the 
data of anthropological research. The 
evolution of modern international law 
from primitive legal institutions is indi- 
cated. Contracts, war, arbitration, etc., 
are discussed ; also the legal implica- 
tions of primitive clans and confedera- 
cies. The beginnings of contract occur 
early in the personal conditions existing 
in social organizations founded on kin- 
ship, but ‘only comparatively late in 
legal history does the mental engagement 
become recognized as the essential ele- 
ment of contract as distinguished from 
the ceremonies of its declaration which 
are long the criterions of its binding 
force, as is still the case with contracts 
between nations in international law.’’ 


Lombroso (Paola) The diplomacy of 


children. (Grand Mag., Lond., 1905, 
II, 329-334.) Cites instances of the 
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Hedda Gabler, Thérése Humbert types 
and of deceitful astuteness in boys. 


Mantegazza (P.) ‘“ommemorazione del 


Barone De Ujfalvy. (A. p. I’Antrop., 
Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 442-446.) Brief 
account of life and scientific activities 
with list of publications 1870-1903. 


Monteiro (M.) Pereira Caldas. ( Portu- 


galia, Porto, 1905, 11,128.) Brief sketch 
and list of chief works of Pereira Caldas 
(1818-1903), the Portuguese arche- 
ologist and epigrapher. 


de Nadaillac ( Vicomte) Jean Francois 


Albert du Pouget, Marquis de Nadaillac. 
(Ann. Arch. Rep. 1904, Toronto, 1905, 
113-117, 1 fg.) Brief sketch of life and 
scientific activities by his son. 


Nelson (Mabel L.) The difference be- 


tween men and women in the recogni- 
tion of color and the perception of sound. 
(Psychol. Rev., N. Y., 1905, XII, 271- 
286.) Results of examination of 20 
men and 20 women students in the Uni- 
versity of California. As to color men 
are ‘‘ clearly superior in the recognition 
of blue, women possibly in the recog- 
nition of yellow.’’ As to sound, ‘‘ men 
hear farther than women, and the right 
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ear of both men and women is keener | 


than the left.’’ 


Peet (S. D.) The constellations and their 


history. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, 
XXVII, 17-32, 6 figs.) Discusses the 
questions of resemblances between the 
ideas of the constellations in Egypt and 
America, traces of totem system in 
ideas of constellations, shape and num- 
ber of constellations, names of constel- 
lations, etc. No new data. 

Secret societies and sacred mysteries. 
(Ibid., 81-96, 6 figs.) General dis- 
cussion ; nonew data. Refers to Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, Greece, Druids, Ameri- 
can Indians (Ojibwa midewiwin, Da- 
kota mysteries, Navaho, Oraibi, etc. ). 
eli (G.) La cavita glenoidea dell’ osso 
temporale nei sani di mente, negli alie- 
natie neicriminali. (R. Sperim. di Fren., 
Reggio, 1905, XXXI, 319-320.) Note 
on examination of 200 normal, 23 Afri- 
can, 284 abnormal (suicides, lunatics, 
criminals) skulls, with respect to pres- 
ence, depth, etc., of the glenoid cavity, 
whose absence in man is considered a 
pithecoid character. PP. finds its nor- 
mality decreases from the white to the 


black race, and from normal individuals | 


to criminals. 


Puccioni (N.) Delle deformazioni e muti- 


lazioni artificiali etniche pit inuso. (A. 


1905 


p. Antrop., Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 355- 
402, 4 pl., I fig.) This valuable mono- 
graph treats of artificial ethnic deforma- 
tions and mutilations still in use in vari- 
ous parts of the globe: Of the skin 
(tattooing, scarification) ; adipose tis- 
sue (artificial fattening) ; head (flatten- 
ing, compressing, etc.) ; perforation of 
ears, septum of nose, lips, cheeks ; filing 
and knocking out of teeth; thorax 
(women all over the world, corsets, etc. ), 
genital organs (perforation of g/ans, 
sub-cutaneous insertion of stones, etc., 
artificial phimosis, circumcision, hypo- 
spadia, eviration, complete castration, re- 
moval of left testicle, deformation of 
mamme, infibulation); fingers; nails ; 
polpacci ; feet (compression and distor- 
tortion) ; hair (removal, shaving, etc. ). 
Among the causes of deformations and 
mutilations, sexual ornamentation of 
males to attract females, pubertal and 
virginal ideas, tribal and caste notions 
and customs have been of great impor- 
tance ; hygienic little. At pages 371- 
384 Dr P. discusses artificial cranial de- 
formations and gives the chief measure- 
ments of one Pampan, two New He- 
bridian, three ancient Crimean and 40 
Peruvian skulls (3 types), and concludes 
that compression and deformation occa- 
sion a greater development of the bone 
in which they occur, the development 
being, in general, in direct proportion to 
the compression. 


Quirsfeld (E.) Zur physischen und geisti- 


gen Entwicklung des Kindes wahrend der 
ersten Schuljahre. (Z. f. Schlgsdhtspfl., 
Hamburg, 1905, XVIII, 127-185.) Gives 
results, with tables and curves, of the 
anthropometric investigation (stature, 
chest-circumference, relation of chest- 
circumference to stature, vital lung- 
capacity, body-weight, musculature and 
nutrition, scoliosis, acuity of vision, ear- 
troubles, memory and apprehension, en- 
largement of the thyroid gland, other 
defects and diseases) of 1,014 children 
on entering school (6th year of life) and 
at the end of the fourth school year 
of year of life). Children 
of well-to-do parents grow faster than 
others, and the yearly increase of stature 
is greater, the older the child. Growth 
of stature and of chest-girth are in inverse 
relation. In growth of chest-girth girls 
lag behind boys. Of all the children 
54.86 percent increased in weight, 
20.71 percent decreased, 24.43 per- 
cent remained unchanged. Tall children 
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tend to have heavy body-weight. The 
taller the child, the fewer the diseased 
conditions — the number of healthy in- 
creases with increase of stature. The 


) 


frequency of scoliosis decreases with | 


increase of body-weight. Defects of 
memory and apprehension are more com- 
mon in smaller children and decrease 
with increasing stature. 

Read (C. H.) MHjalmar Stolpe. (Man, 
Lond., 1905, V, 53-54.) Brief bio- 


graphical sketch of the eminent Swedish | 
ethnographer (1841-1905), well-known | 


through his Stadter ¢ Amerikansk Orna- 
mentik (Ornamental Motives of the 
American Aborigines). 

Richardson (E. E.) Cranial capacity of 
prehistoric vs. modernman. (G. Wash. 
Univ. Bull., Wash., 1905, IV, no. 3, 
72-76.) Abstract of minor thesis for 
Ph.D. Dr R. concludes that ‘from 
the information now obtainable there has 
been no material change in the cranial 
capacity of man from prehistoric time to 
the present. The data considered were 
derived from prehistoric British crania,” 
historic British, Roman, Roman-British, 
Anglo-Saxon, modern English, Scotch, 
Roman, American, etc. 

Setéla (E.N.) Ivan Nikolaevié Smirnov. 
(Anz. d. Finn.-Ugr. Forsch., Helsing- 
fors, 1904, IV, 85-89.) Sketch of life 
and activities of Smirnov (1856-1904), 
ethnographer of the South Slavs and the 
Finnic peoples. 

— Karl Ujfalvy, 1842-1904. (Ibid., 
89.) Brief sketch with list of chief 
works. 

— Florian Matyas, 1818-1904. (Ibid., 
90-91.) Brief sketch, with notice of 
philological writings, 1857-1871. M. 
was one of the first to call attention to 
the Aryan element in the Hungarian 
tongue. 

Sieger (—) Ernst Friedrich’s ‘* Wirt- 
schaftsgeographie.’’ (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1905, LXXXVIII, 95-97.) Résumé and 


| 


discussion of Friedrich’s A//gemeine und | 


sfeztelle Wirtschaftsgeographie ( Leipzig, 
1904), of which the key-note is the 
classification in accordance with the 
principle of ‘‘nature-compulsion’’ of 
economic progress into the stages of 
animal, instructive, traditional, and 
scientific. 

Singer (H.) Hermann von Wissmann. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVIII, 
81-82, 1 fg.) Sketch of life and 


scientific activities of H. von Wissman | 


(1853-1905), the African explorer. 
AM. ANTH., N. S., 7—47. 
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His last work was Jn den Wildnissen 
Afrikasund Asiens, Jagderlebnisse ( Ber- 
lin, 1901). 
Zuccarelli (A.) I] terzo trocantere nell’ 
uomo, sue forme, sue dimenzioni, suo va- 
lore onto-filogenetico, etc. (R. Sperim. 
di Fren., Reggio, 1905, XXXI, 380-382. ) 
The percentage in ancient femurs is very 
much higher than in modern; higher in 
degenerates than in normal individuals ; 
more common unilaterally and dextrally. 
Intorno alla sutura metopica e al 
suo valore nella specie humana, etc. 
(Ibid., 382.) In first 500 skulls in the 
Della Porta collection in Naples 36 were 
‘*metopic.’’? Metopism is sometimes a 
mark of superiority, sometimes a simple 
irregularity of development, sometimes, 
again, an arrest of development, a sign 
of inferiority, a pathological stigma. 


EUROPE 


Alves (C.) O casamento em terra de 
Miranda. (Portugalia, Porto, 1905, 11, 
100-102.) Describes marriage cere- 
monies and customs in the Miranda 
region of Portugal. In connection with 
the wedding there are races, games, etc. 
Sometimes on the wedding night bells 
are attached to the nuptial couch, pins 
are strewn in the bed, etc. 

Andree (R.) Béhmische Sprachenkarten. 
Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVII, 350—- 
351.) Briefly describes the various lin- 
guistic maps of Bohemia: Berghaus (in 
his Ad/as, 1845), Hianfler (1847), v. 
Czoernig (1855), v. Le Monnier (1888), 
Langhans (1899), Zemmrich (19¢2), 
Rauchenberg, etc. 

de Arenzadi (T.) Weihnachtliche Ton- 
werkzeuge in Madrid. (Ibid., 1905, 
LXXXVIII, 30, 3 fgs.) Describes briefly 
the zambomba, chicharra, and bladder- 
bow, noise-making implements used at 
Christmas-time by adults as well as chil- 
dren in Madrid. They are not known to 
the Moriscos. ‘The first resembles the 
Frisian ‘‘rummelpott,’’ the second is 
like the German ‘‘ Heupferdchen.”’ 

d’Azevedo (P.) Os tremendores em Por- 
tugal no seculo xvi. (Portugalia, Porto, 
1905, II, 103-107.) Brief notes on the 
‘“tremblers’’ (cf. Quakers), one of the 
features of popular religion in Portugal 
in the 16th century. The texts of two 
letters of this period, written by a judge, 
are given. ‘The originator of this danc- 
ing and trembling cult seems to have 
been a woman, nicknamed fea, i. e. 
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‘‘Ugly,’’ who afterward either feigned 
lunacy or became altogether mad. 


Baglioni (S.) Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte 


des Picenums, Italien. (Z. f. Ethn., Ber- 
lin, 1905, XXXVII, 257-264, 42 fgs.) 
Treats of neck-rings, arm-rings, fibulze, 
chains, ear-rings, belt-buckles, pendant 
ornaments (amulets), etc., from graves 
of the Hallstadt period (first iron age) 
near Belmonte-Piceno in the district of 
Fermo, not far from the Adriatic coast. 
Southern Picenum is rich in pendant or- 
naments. A large stone with an ancient 
Picenian inscription upon it was also dis- 
covered. 


Carroll (M.) The site of ancient Pha- 


lerum. (G. Wash. Univ. Bull., Wash., 
1905, 111, No. 3, 82-90.) Argues that 
the pre-Themistoclean port town of 
Athens was ‘‘to the west of the bay at 
the eastern foot of the hill of Munychia.’’ 


Colborne (G.) Genius bycounties. (Strand 


Mag., Lond., 1905, XXIX, 23-28, 12 
maps.) Discusses distribution of British 
genius according to counties. According 
to this showing, Monmouth, Dorset, 
Rutland, Buckinghamshire, Westmore- 
land, and most of the Welsh counties have 
produced no geniuses. Yorkshire ex- 
hibits a catholicity in genius. The 
author’s list of geniuses is made up of 200 
persons, of whom he avers, ‘‘ if these 200 
names were expunged, British history for 
the past three or four hundred years 
would be little more than a blank.’’ 


Dikarev (M.) Narodnii kalendar Valuis’- 


kogo pov. (Mater. Ukr.-Rus’k. Etnol., 
Lviv, 1905, IV, 113-204.) Detailed 
account of the folk-calendar of the district 
of Valuiki in the government of Voronesh, 
by months and days. Also carnival, 
easter-eggs and related costumes, the rite 
of the linden, the drowning of Marynka 
(doll), superstitions about animals, the 
weather. Among the Saints who figure 
are St George, St John, St Nicholas, and 
St Blaise. 


Dittrich (P.) Amtliches aus dem 18. 


Jahrhundert. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. 
Volksk., Breslau, 1905, VI, 112-113.) 
Notes that in 1717 the profession of 
shepherd was declared honorable by an 
imperial decree, proclaimed in Silesia. 
In 1786, on account of the abuses ( drunk- 
enness, theft, etc.) connected therewith 
the “riding about’’ the cornfields (to 
ward off evil) was abolished. This old 
custom was formerly much in vogue in 
several villages of the principality of 
Nasse-Grottkau. 


[N. S., 7, 1905 


Domanitski (V.) Narodnya meditzina u 
Rovens’komu poviti na Volini. (Mater, 
Ukr.-Rus’k. Etnol., Lviv, 1905, tv, 100- 
107.) Treats of folk-medicine in the 
Rovno district of Volhynia: Divine pun- 
ishment and evil will of men as causes of 
disease ; practices of men and women 
‘<doctors’’ ; personifications of disease : 
treatment of external and_ internal 
troubles; diseases of cattle and _ their 
treatment. Some specimens of incanta- 
tions are given. 

Favreau (P.) Neue Funde aus dem Di- 
luvium in der Umgegend von Neuhal- 
densleben, insbesondere der Kiesgrube 
am Schlosspark von Hundisburg. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 275- 
295, 5 fgs.) Describes the new diluvial 
finds (bones of animals, flint implements 
from pronounced eoliths to unmistakable 
paleoliths) in gravel-pits near Neuhal- 
densleben. In the discussion of this 
paper M. Blanckenhorn and Hr Wiegers 
took part at some length, the former 
treating of the whole eolithic question in 
Germany, holding that most of the North 
German eoliths are much later than those 
of France and Belgium. 

Finn (//r) Ueber einen grossen antiken 
Goldfund in Schweden. (Ibid., 365- 
366.) Note on the discovery in a 
gravel-pit near Skéfde, of a heavy gold 
chain, another gold chain and two gold 
bars, amounting in metal-value to 19,000 
marks. ‘The find belongs to the I1o- 
11th century A. Dp. Anold local legend 
had it that there was a treasure in the 
pit. 

Fortés (J.) As fibulas do noroeste da 
peninsula. (Portugalia, Porto, 1905, 
Il, 15-33, 38 fgs.) FF. distinguishes 
and describes 7 types of fidu/e from 
northeastern Portugal. These may be 
arranged under two exotic culture-streams 
(Gallic, Italian) and one (the annular 
fibula) representative of native Portu- 
guese primitive industry. 

Thesouro de Viatodos. Da idade do 
bronze. (Ibid., 110-111, 1 fg.) Brief 
account of a find of 15 bronze axes, some 
fragments of metal, etc., made in the 
parish of Viatodos in the Barcellos re- 
gion. 


Restos de uma villa lusitano ro- 


mana, Povoa de Varzim. (Ibid., 113.) 
Note on the ruins of a Lusitanian- Roman 
town at Povva de Varzim. 

Goby (P.) Sur quelques meules 4 grains 
et un moulin ancien ressemblant au 
“‘trapetum’’ découvert dans I’ arrondis- 
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sement de Grasse, A.-M. (Ann. Soc. [ 


d. Lettres, Sci. et Arts des Alpes-Mari- 
times, Nice, 1905, XIV, 95-120, 2 pl., 


2 fgs.) Describes various kinds of 


‘‘mills’? and mortars for crushing and 


grinding grains, seeds, etc. — the majority 
from Roman and Gallo-Roman sta- 
tions.’? They run all the way from 
simple stones on which the grain was 
ground by hand to turning mills with 
upper and nether parts, and others, like 
the one from the Quartier du Bois (dis- 
cussed at some length) which resembles 
the ¢rapetum described by Cato in his De 
Re Rustica, as used for crushing olives. 
et Guébhard (A.) Sur les enceintes 
préhistoriques des Préalpes Maritimes. 
(C.-r. de l Ass. Frang. p. Av. d. Sci., 
1904, XXXIII® Ses., 1068-1109, map, 7 
fgs.) Lists and describes prehistoric 
stone enclosures (‘‘camps,’’ ‘‘castles’’ ) 
in the region of the Maritime pre-Alps. 
That of the Quartier du Bois du Romet, 
the Castellaras de Mauvans, that of Col- 
let Assont or Castéon Vasson, are treated 
with some detail. These enclosures may 
be due to the Liguri, but more proof is 


needed. A plan for the investigation of | 


these structures is outlined, pp. 1082- 
1091. Some of the enclosures are double 
or even triple. The exact period of their 
abandonment is uncertain. 

Gotz (W.) Bulgariens ungehobene Boden- 
schitze. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVH, 373-376.) Points out the 
richness of Bulgaria (particularly the 
east with its thousands of unexplored 
kurgans) in uninvestigated archeolog- 
ical remains. The mog?/i G. considers 
to be grave monuments. The prehistoric 
(pre-Thracian) period, Thracian, Greeh, 
Christian periods, are all represented, 
The need of scientific investigation is 
great. 

Grosse (//r) Ueber einen Grabfund von 
Sonnenwalde im Kreise Luckau. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 367-369, 
5 fgs.) Describes a peculiarly orna- 
mented lance-point, a spindle-whorl, and 
a ‘*swallow-stone,’’ found in a burial- 
place of the Hallstatt epoch, to judge 
from the numerous fragments of prehis- 
toric pottery of the Niederlausitz type at 
its height. The finds in question are, 
however, not of the Hallstatt period, but 
due to a later burial. 


Grosvenor (E. A.) The evolution of | 


Russian government. (Nat. Geogr. 
Mag., Wash., 1905, XVI, 309-332, 14 
fgs.) General historico-political sketch 
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of people and rulers. Author notes how 
environment of plain developed those 
traits of sluggish patience, of long en- 
durance, of morbid self-sacrifice, which 
distinctly mark the Russian people to- 
day.’’ Professor G. styles the Russian 
‘a Slavic race, a stock distinct from 
every other European race.’? The most 
important word in the language is m7, 
‘‘village and. village assembly.’’ In 
Russia the proverb has it, ‘‘two are 
everywhere, God and the Czar.’’ 
Guébhard (A.) Sur un trésor de deniers 
romains trouvé en I9OI aux environs de 
Nice. (Ann. Soc. d. Lettres, Sci. et 
Arts d. Alpes-Mar., Nice, 1904, XIX, 
79-90, 2pl.) Describes a find of 120 
Roman coins, ranging A. U. C. 615- 
752, from the neighborhood of Nice. 
Fouilles et glanes tumulaires aux 
environs de Saint-Ville-de-Thiey, Alpes- 
Maritimes, (Bull. Soc. Préhist. de 
France, Paris, 1904, I, 301-310, 4 fgs.) 
Describes tumuli and contents at St. 
Christophe, Mauvans, etc. At St. Chris- 
tophe were found bead necklaces (of 
dentalium), bronze objects, pot-sherds, 
flints, 28 human teeth, etc. At Mauvans 
a portion of a human lower jaw and 300 
teeth —the dentitions of 11 individuals 
(3 children, 3 women, 5 men) were 
recognized. Dr G. appends to his article 
an unnumbered 3 page bibliography of 
his various publications. 


von Hahn (C.) Die Tiler der ‘* Grossen 


Ljachwa’’ und der Ksanka (Ksan) und 
das siidliche Ossetien. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1905, LXXXVIII, 21-25.) Pages 
23-25 contain notes on the Ossetes (cul- 
ture, two-wheeled cars, relics of nomadic 
life, influence of cattle-breeding, etc., — 
land and other measures, ancestor-cult, 
grave-sacrifice of horse, etc.). V. H. 
seeks to connect the old Germanic and 
Frankish land-measure, doxnarius, with 
Ossetic don (‘*day,’’ cf. German J/or- 
gen), and bongen. The northern Os- 
setes differ physically and otherwise 
from the southern. There exists much 
antipathy between the Ossetes and the 
Grusinians. Many old heathen customs 
survive. While recognizing the Indo- 
Germanic kinship in speech, customs, 
etc., of the Ossetes, v. H. agrees with 
Count Uvarov that the archeologic data 
of the country indicate that Ossetic cul- 
ture has been very much influenced by 
Asiatic (e. Turkic) elements. 
Hammer (S. C.) avd Nyhuss (H.) The 
Viking ship found at Oseberg. (Century 
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Mag., N. Y., 1005; LXX, 729-733, 5 
figs.) Brief description of excavation of 
Oseberg ship in 1903-04. 

Hippe (M.) Die Graber der Wéchnerin- 
nen. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., 


Breslau, 1905, V1, 101-103.) Treats of | 


the custom of burying women dying in 
child-bed apart from other bodies, and 
near the cemetery wall, etc. Documents 
of the city of Breslau in 1528 and 1713 
are cited. 

Kallas (O.) Spricht man in Livland noch 
livisch. (Anz. d. Finn.-Ugr, Forsch., 
Helsingfors, 1904, IV, 61-65.) Cites 
evidence to show that Livonian is not yet 
absolutely extinct as spoken language in 
Livonia. 

Karjalainen (K. F.) Ueber M. A. Cas- 
trén’s transskription des ostjakischen in 
seinen druck- und handschriften, ( Finn.- 
Ugr. Forsch., Helsingfors, 1904, Iv, 97- 


112.) Discusses the transliteration of | 


Ostiak in the published works and Mss. 
of Castrén, who in a letter of Nov. 13, 
1845, announced the completion of the 
Ms. of his ‘¢ Sketch of an Ostiak Gram- 
mar, with Vocabulary.’’ Had Castrén, 
as he intended, made another visit to the 
Ostiaks, his work would have been much 
modified. 

von Keussler (F.) Lyndanise ein ge- 
schichtlicher Ortsname. (Stzgb. d. Ges. 
f. Gesch., etc., Riga, 1903 [1904], 124- 
127.) Discusses various etymologies sug- 
gested for this word, which now appears 
to be a historical place-name and not 
merely one due to misunderstanding. 
Hurt cites the Esthonian folk-etymol- 
ogy ‘‘breast of Linda (consort of the 
hero Kalen).’’ It may be, as Arens 
suggests, identical with Swedish Zzx- 
danas, said to be a translation of Fin- 
nish ‘‘ fallow-land point.’’ 

Klapper (J.) Alte Arzneibiicher. ( Mitt. 
d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 
1905, VI, 22-29.) Gives extracts from 
three Ms. medicine-books of the 14th 
and 15th centuries in Breslau. 

Zur Volkskunde aus dem Goldberg- 
Haynauer Kreise. (Ibid., 106-110.) 
Records customs and superstitions re- 
lating to domestic life, peasant usages, 
a children’s game (Kaiser Karolius), 
charms, beliefs in ghosts, etc. 

Knopp (0.) Aberglaube und Brauch aus 
der Provinz Posen. (Ibid., 43-57.) Enu- 
merates from German and Polish Posen 
85 folk-lore items relating to love, woo- 
ing, wedding, married life, etc.; 35 re- 
lating to mother and child. 


Kossinna (G.) Ueber verzierte Eisen- 
lanzenspitzen als Kennzeichen der Ost- 
germanen. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVII, 369-407, 3 fgs.) ‘Treats at 
length of ornamented iron lance-heads 
as characteristic of the East Teutonic 
peoples, who, according to K., arose 
ca. 750-700 B. C., through the migra- 
tion of Scandinavian hordes, who im- 
posed themselves upon a West Teutonic 
population. Between the two periods 
of occurrence of the lance-heads in 
question (the close of the La Téne period 
and the last 150-100 years B. C.) is a 
hiatus of some 200 years during which 
they do not appear. Ornament and 
technique differ in these two periods, — 
shields, fibulz, pottery, etc., are also 
compared. The lance-heads of Sonne- 
walde (see Gyvosse) are Eastern Teu- 
tonic and belong to the 3rd or 4th 
century A. D. 

Zum Goldfunde von Skéfde. (Ibid., 

471-472.) Discusses the ornamentation 

of the gold neck-rings of Skéfde and 

points out analogies in other parts of the 

Scandinavian area. Argues that the find 

belongs to the beginning of the 6th cen- 

tury A. D. See Fivz. 


Krohn (K.) Die fundorte der epischen 


gesinge des Kalevala, mit einer karte. 
(Finn.-Ugr. Forsch., Helsingfors, 1904, 
IV, 112-118.) Discusses the localities 
from which the epic songs of the Kalevala 
have been obtained. There are two chief 
sources, one in the south (Esthonia) and 
one in the north (Finnish and Rassian 
Karelia), both of which have their sub- 
divisions. The most important section 
is Wierland (Virumaa). Wandering of 
the songs is clearly indicated. Of 
Esthonian origin are the creation song, a 
great part of the Ainorune, search for 
vessel-wood, first wooing of I]marinen, 
forging of the goldmaiden, voyage 
(partly) with harp-playing, and the judg- 
ment of Marjatta’s son. Westfinnish are 
the song-contest of and 
Joukahainen, blood-stream from W.’s 
knee-wound, journey to Tuonela, voyage 
(partly) and freeing of the sun. In In- 
germanland arose Kullervo’s departure ; 
and also (after a Russian ballad) Imari- 
nen’s second wooing. 

Vainiméinens  richterspruch und 


abschied. (Ibid., 118-134.) Discusses 
the judgment-song and leave-taking of 
Wainimédinen in the Kalevala. The 
Marjatta-song is of Esthonian origin 
(Marketta = Marjetta), and some 20 ver- 
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sions of it have been found in that region. 
Catholic influence is evident. 

Kiihnau (2) Hexen und Hexenzauber, 
nebst einem Anhang iiber Zauberer und 
Hexenmeister. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. 
Volksk., Breslau, 1905, VI, 82-98.) 
Treats of witches, their form (cats, 
toads, straw, whirl-wind, night-mare), 
favorite times (Christmas, St John’s 
eve, May eve, etc. ), dancing and music, 
cursing, etc. Also the witches’ magic, 
charms, etc. (the witch-book, the little 
blue stone), ways of injuring people and 
property, protection against witch-magic 
and charm-breaking, power of witch over 
grass-growing. Charmers witch- 
masters are not so evil as witches and 
sometimes even do good. Magic powers 
are attributed to the gypsies, to doctors 
and other learned men. 

Leite de Vasconcellos (J.) Crioulos 
portugueses. Ligoa e litteratura 1899- 
1901. (Rom. Jahresb., Erlangen, 1904, 
vi, 1, 405-408.) Brief notes on pub- 
lications relating to the language and 
literature of the Portuguese outside of 
Europe. The chief works have been 
Marqués de Barro’s studies of the lan- 
guage, folk-lore, etc., of the Portuguese 
creoles of West Africa (1899-1900), 
Dalgado’s study of the Portuguese dia- 
lects of Goa and Ceylon (1900), 
Negreiros’ //e de San-Thomé (1901), 
and the author’s @’une dia- 
lectologie portuguatse (1901). 

Lissauer (A.) Drei Slavische Schlifen- 
ringe. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVII, 366, 2 fgs.) Note on three 
Slavonic head-rings (one of bronze-wire, 
two, hollow, of silver plate, and orna- 
mented). The two latter are from a 
burial place near Kaldus, West Prussia. 
The field of these hollow rings is limited, 
and those with conventionalized animal 
ornaments are very rare. 

Litvinova-Bartosh (J/rs P.) Oliinitzya 
u seli Zemlyantzi Gluchovs’kogo povitu 
na Tchernigivstchini. (Mater. Ukr.- 
Rus’k. Etnol., Lviv, 1905, 1v, 83-88, 
11 fgs.) Treats of oil-making in the 
village of Zemlianka in the government 
of Tchernigiv. ‘Times of manufacture, 
preparation of seeds, oilery, and processes 
of oil-making are described. The crusher 
is quite primitive. See Shishhevitch. 

Lowack (A.) Die ilteste Probe schles- 
ischen Volksdialekts im Drama. (Mitt. 
d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk , Breslau, 1905, 
VI, 58-63.). Cites, with linguistic and 
explanatory notes, passages from a drama 


de Magelhaes (L.) 


Masner (Kk. ) 


de Mattos (M.) 


Mertens 


Mettig Kk.) 
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in the Silesian dialect, George Gdbel’s 
Die fart Jacobs des Heiligen Patrt- 
archens (Budissin, 1586), believed to 
contain the earliest example of this dia- 
lect in the drama. 

Os barcos da ria de 
Aveiro. (Portugalia, Porto, 1905, 1, 
49-62, I pl., 9 fgs.) Describes the 
region of the Ria de Aveiro (formerly a 
branch of the sea, now a salt-lake or 
lagoon) in the Beira region of Portugal 
and the boats in use upon its waters. 
There is a particular type of boat corre- 
sponding to each of the chief aquatic 
labors of the v7a, viz. : for salt-making, 
saleiro ; for obtaining sea-weed and grass, 
molicetro ; for river transport of maritime 
fishing, datetra mercantel; for fluvial 
fishing, meurtogetra or dabrega and batetra 
de llhavo. There is also the cagadetra, 
a little boat used in hunting waterfowl, 
etc. The prows and poops of some of 
the mo/icetros are much ornamented, 
Neue Aufgaben der schles- 
ischen Volkskunde. (Mitt. d. Schles. 
Ges. f, Volksk., Breslau, 1905, VI, I-9.) 
Indicates as most important tasks of 
museum (institute) and folk-lore societies 
the collection of old folk-products in 
industry and manufacture and the gather- 
ing together and preservation of art prod- 
ucts and examples of handiwork, etc. 
The Silesian Museum, since its founda- 
tion in 1899, paid special attention to the 
collection of ‘* peasant antiquities.’”? The 
Silesian Folk-Lore Society is not so nar- 
row as to exclude folk-art from the field 
of its activities. Aid can come from the 
man of science, the artisan, the photog- 
rapher (pictures of houses, furniture, 
tools, etc., are valuable), etc. 

As chaminés Alemte- 
janes. (Portugalia, Porto, 1905, 11, 79- 
84, 13 fgs.) Describes the chimneys, 
often quite ornamental, of the houses in 
the Sado region of Alemtejo. There are 
three types, — pyramidal, cylindrical, 
prismatic, In Ferreira occurs a curious 
type of double chimney. 

Ein Fischspeer aus der 
Gegend von Fiirstenberg i. M. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 445-447, 
7 fgs.) Describes an 11-pronged iron 
fish-spear. Hr Krause adds an account 
of some similar fish-spears taken from 
Brandenburg fish-pirates. The ‘fish- 
fork’? is known from the cavemen of 
paleolithic France. 

Ueber die Wirksamkeit des 


Westfiilischen Fehmgerichts Riga. 
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(Stzgb. d. Ges. f. Gesch., etc., Riga, 
1903 [1904], 14-18.) Cites evidence 
to show that in spite of the declarations 
of the civil authorities and the arch- 
bishop, the influence of the Westphalian 
fehme extended to Riga and its power 
was respected there. 

Ueber den Danziger Artushof und 

seine Briiderschaften. (Ibid., 22-26.) 

Résumés the recent work of Dr Paul 

Simson published in 1900 on the famous 

Artus inn and its cameraderies. 

Der Freiherr Bengt Horn als Aeltes- 
ter der Kompagnie der Schwarzen 
Haupter in Riga. (Ibid., 44-55.) Gives 
an account of life and activities of Bengt 
Horn (b. 1675) in connection with the 
Company of Black Heads,’’ now some 
500 years old. 

Neumann (W.) Die mittelalterlichen 
Holzschnitzereien am Gestiihl des Rat- 
hauses und der Heil. Geistkirche zu 
Revel. (Ibid., 5-14, 3 pl.) Describes 
the medieval wood-carvings (scene from 
Tristan and Isolde, Samson and the 
lion, Goliath and David, Samson and 
Delilah, scene from Vergil) on the seats 
in the town hall of Revel. 

Olbrich (K.) Ein Freund und Forderer 
der Schlesischen Volkskunde vor hundert 
Jahren und seine Zeitschrift. (Mitt. 
d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 1905, 
VI, 30-43.) Treats of Georg Gustav 
Fiilleborn (1769-1803) and his journal 
the Areslauischer Erzihler, which he 
edited 1800-1803. Indications of the 
contents of this periodical relating to 
dialect, proverbs, folk-songs (F, had a 
Ms. collection), superstitions, tales and 
legends, habits and customs, dress, do- 
mestic life, etc., are given. 

Peixoto (R.) Sobrevivencia da primitiva 
roda de oleiro em Portugal. (Portugalia, 
Porto, 1905, 11, 74-78, 5 fgs.) Notes 
the survival of a primitive potter’s wheel 


in various localities in the regions of | 


Amarante and Baido, where still exist 
‘<paneleiros,’? as the rustic ceramic 
artists are popularly called, — these pot- 
ters constitute ‘‘corporations’’ almost 
exclusively devoted to the fabrication of 
black ware. Nature of material, method 
of manufacture, etc., are briefly de- 


scribed. The wooden wheel used is of | 


the type which possibly preceded the 
lathe in Europe, and goes back as far as 
ancient Thebes and Memphis at least. 

‘«Prisdes’? de gado. (Ibid., 78- 


79, 3 fgs). Note on ‘‘cattle prisons’’— 
rings of stone embedded in the walls of 


1905 


{| buildings, to which cattle, horses, etc., 

are tied. 

O museu municipal de Braganca, 

(Ibid., 120.) Brief account of the mu- 

nicipal museum of Braganza and its con- 

tents (the specialty is lapidary epig- 
raphy). The museum dates its initia- 
tion to the labors of A. dos Santos 

Pereira Lopo in 1896. 

Museus episcopaes. (Ibid., 120- 

122.) Notes on the episcopal museums 

of Beja (founded in the last quarter of 

the 18th century), transferred afterward 
in part to Evora and Coimbra, diocesan 
expositions, etc. 

Excavagoes archeologicas. (Ibid., 
122-123.) Notes on-the labors of Man- 
uel da Gama Xara and the Sociedade 
Archeologica Lusitana, Henriques Pen- 
heiro, Santos Rocha, etc. 

—-— Illuminagao popular. (Ibid., 35- 
48, 36 fgs.) Treats of popular lamps 
and other devices for illumination from 
early times down to the present in Portu- 
gal. After torches came lamps,—one of 
the very earliest was a shell to contain 
the burning substance, which form later 
lamps imitated in clay, etc. Wicks 
came with the popularization of oil, and 
fancy and fashion modified and orna- 
mented the receptacle, till lamps in Ro- 
man times exhibited an exuberance of 
decoration, which was increased during 
the subsequent Christian ages. 

Physical deterioration. (Man, Lond, 
1905, V, 83-84.) Text of memorial of 
Anthropological Institute to the Lord 
President of the Council, praying for the 
establishment of an anthropometric sur- 
vey, a register of sickness, and an ad- 
visory council, as recommended by the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Phys- 
ica! Deterioration. 

Pinho (J.) Ethnographia Amarantina. 
A caga. (Portugalia, Porto, 1905, II, 
84-100, 40 fgs.) Treats of hunting and 
trapping in the Amarante region of Portu- 
gal. A list of instruments and imple- 
ments employed by the people is given, 
and they are described with more or less 
detail. Snares with and without bait 
(many varieties from simple to compli- 
cated) ; lying-in-wait (with and without 
decoys) and kindred devices; hunting 
proper (dzsca) ; beating, etc., are all 
considered. The favorite weapon of 
boys is the catapult ( fsga). 

Radakov (4/rs H.) Zolotarstvo u. Staro- 
bil’s’komu_ poviti u Charkivstchini. 
(Mater. Ukr.-Rus’k. Etnol., Lviv, 1905, 
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Iv, 108-113, 7 fgs.) Treats of folk- 
jewelry (Ukrainian and Great Russian 
ear-rings, etc.) in the Starobilsk distinct 


of the government of Charkov, the process | 


of manufacture, implements used, etc. 

Reindl (J.) Die ehemaligen Weinkulturen 
bei Neuburg an der Donau. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVII, 384-387.) 
Notes on former vineyards at Leitheim, 
Neuburg, and other places where the 
settlement of monks and the founding of 
monasteries led to the cultivation of the 
grape. Of the wine of Neuburg, Balde 
sang that ‘‘the grapes naturally weep 
vinegar.’’ Viticulture flourished in this 
region during the Roman period. The 
second viticultural epoch of the Danube 
valley belongs with the period of the 
erection of monasteries. 

Rusov (M.) Gontzarstvo u seli Oposhni, 
u Poltavstchini. (Mater. Ukr.-Rus’k. 
Etnol., Lviv, 1905, IV, 41-59, 12 fgs. ) 
Treats of the making of pottery in the 
village of Oposhnia, government of Pol- 
tava. The nature of the clay used, the 
various stages of manufacture (cleans- 
ing, kneading, turning, and firing), in- 
struments used, products, etc., are de- 
scribed. 

Virobi z dereva s. Gruni u Poltav- 

stchini. (Ibid., 60-73, 9 fgs.) Treats 

of manufacturing wooden implements 

(wheels, spades, barrels, and boxes) in 

the village of Grune, government of Pol- 

tava. 

Grebinnitztvo u seli Gruni u Poltav- 
stchini. (Ibid., 74-81, 6fgs.) Treats 
of the manufacture of horn combs ( proc- 
esses, implements, etc.) in the village 
of Grune. 

Salminen (V.) Die bedeutung D, E. D. 
Europeeus in der geschichte der ein- 
sammlung finnischer volkspoesie. Finn. - 
Ugr. Forsch., Helsingfors, 1905, Iv, 
134-150.) Outlines the activity of 
Europzeus (b. 1820), whose great merit 
is to have collected, for the new Kale- 
vala, songs from almost every rune-local- 


ity and to have inspired the youth of the | 
land with the same ardor and zeal for | 


collection. His work began in the par- 
ish of Ilomantsi and in five journeys he 
procured for Lénnrot a folk-lore mass of 
ca. 2,500 songs and charms,—the total- 
ity of his collections amounted to over 
3,000 songs. 

Schliz (A.). Kiinstlich deformirte Scha- 
del in germanischen Reihengribern. 
(Corr.-Bl. d. Deutschen Ges. f. An- 
throp., Miinchen, 1904, XXXIV, 104- 
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106.) Discusses artificially deformed 
crania from Teutonic ‘‘ Reihengriber.’’ 
Most of these skulls are female and their 
origin may be connected with long- 
hairedness, according to S.—possibly due 
to forehead bands and other like con- 
strictions, not for intentional deformation 
of the skull but for hair arrangement. 
Binding the child’s head to a cradle- 
board may also have been a factor in 
some deformations. 

Schoetensack (O.) Ueber neolithische 
Tongefissscheiben des Perm-livlaindi- 
schen Typus und iiber Kieselartefakte 
von Palkino, russ. Gouvernement Perm. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 357- 
362, 35 fgs.) Describes fragments of 
pottery (neolithic in technique and or- 
nament) from Palkino (Perm) in Russia, 
which remarkably resemble pottery frag- 
ments from a shell-heap in Levonia, 
2,000 km. distant. Also a number of 
flint arrowheads, etc., some rare neo- 
lithic in form. 

Setéla(E.N.) Karelisches alphabet und 
karelische schrift aus dem 16. Jahrhun- 
dert. (Anz. d. Finn.-Ugr. Forsch., 
Helsingfors, 1904, LV, 55-57.) Notes 
an account by Simon von Salingen (ca. 
1591), a Dutch merchant, of the first at- 
tempt to reduce the Karelian language 
to writing. This description was first 
published in 1773 in the Magazin fir 
die neue Listorte und Geographie 
( Halle). 

—— Zur lappischen bibliographie. (Ibid., 
58-60.) Points out that the ‘Mr Or- 
loff,’’ minister at Pitea, was Olaus Graan, 
author in 1667 of several Lapp works ; 
the ‘*Mr Orloff’? of Ume was Olaus 
Stephani Graan (d. 1690). 

und Karjalainen (K. F.)  Statis- 

tische Angaben iiber die finnen und lap- 

pen in Norwegen. (Ibid., 65-71.) Ré- 
sumés and discusses statistics of Finns 
and Lapps. According to the Nor- 

wegian census of 1900, there was 2,548 

Norwegian-speaking Finns and 4,053 

Norwegian-speaking Lapps; the Nor- 

wegian-speaking Finns were 4,766, 


Lapps, 14,589. Of the Lapps 1,202 
were nomads. Mixed marriages are 
common. The Finns seem to be losing 


in number more than the Lapps, but the 
number of nomad Lapps has decreased. 
Severo (R.) Os braceletes d’ouro de 
Amozella. (Portugalia, Porto, 1905, 
11, 63-71, I pl. 12 fgs.) Treats of 20 
gold bracelets (three ornamented) from 
the parish of Amozella and compares 
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them with similar objects found else- 
where. They are probably of Iberian 
origin, or perhaps partly Celtic. 
Os torques de Almoster. (Ibid., 
72-74, 1 fg.) Describes the gold col- 
lars (torques) from Almoster, now in the 
Portuguese Ethnological Museum, prob- 
ably belonging to the bronze age. The 
form is quite primitive. 
Novas decobertas ouriversaria 
proto-historica. (Ibid., 109-110). De- 
scribes briefly the forgues of Serrazes, 
the bracelet of Telldes, both specimens 
of proto-historic gold-work, representing 
pre-Roman art. 

O cemiterio romano do Monte do 
Penougo, Rio Tinto. (Ibid., 111-113, 
3 fgs.) Brief account of the Roman 
burial-place and its contents (some clay 
vessels, a glass vase, a bronze whorl, 
etc. ), discovered in January, 1905. 

Severo (R.) Les dolmens de Villa-Pouca 
d’ Aguiar, Traz-os-Montes. Questions 
d’authenticité. (Ibid., 113-117.) Cites 
opinions of European archeologists as to 
the character and importance of the finds 
of Villa-Pouca-d’ Aguiar, the genuineness 
of which some authorities ( Reinach, Car- 
tailhac) have doubted. Others (Astley) 
have recognized parallels with similar 
discoveries in Scotland. S. holds that 
these finds represent a genuine Iberic 
culture. 

Museu municipal ‘‘ Azuaga.’’ (Ibid., 
117-119, 1 fg.) Brief account of con- 
tents of new municipal museum at Gaya, 
named after the zealous collector of 
archeological objects (presented to it), 
Marciano Aguaga. A description of the 
silver sorgues of Cortinhas (S. Mamede 
de Riba Tua) is added. The ¢orgues are 
of a type that survived in Roman 
Hispania. 

— O thesouro de Lebucao. (Ibid., 
1-14, 2 pl., 5 fgs.) Describes an orna- 
mented gold-leaf bracelet, some frag- 
ments of a wristlet, pieces of two torques, 
etc., found in the parish of Lebugao, 4 
leagues from Nascent de Chaves, as a 
result of excavating in a vineyard. 
These objects, probably the work of one 
metallurgist, may belong to the 5-4th 
century B. C., or to a period anterior to 
that, but more likely they come within 
the Roman period proper. 

Shishkevitch (M.) Virib oliyn na Volini 
v Galitchini. (Mater. Ukr.-Rus’k. 
Etnol., Lviv, 1905, IV, 94-99, 3 fgs. ) 
Describes the making of oil in Galician 
Volhynia, — preparation of seeds, grind- 
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ing, roasting, extraction of oil, apparatus, 
See Litornova-Bartosh. 

Siebs (T.) Schlesische Flurnamen. (Mitt. 
d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 
1905, VI, 113-115.) Gives examples of 
village-field names from Seidorf and 
neighborhood. Important data for folk- 
lore. 

Stasche (T.) Sagen vom Alp und der 
weissen Frau. (Ibid., 99-101.) Gives 
brief legends and stories relating to the 
night-mare and the ‘‘ white woman”? 
from Schebitz, Klein-Ellguth, Miihnitz, 
Ersdorf, Rabitor, Tarnovitz, etc., in 
Silesia. 

Teixeira (T.) Folk-lore transmontano, 
(Portugalia, Porto, 1905, 11, 107-108.) 
Gives specimens of folk-songs and poetry 
from Braganza, Macores, etc. 

Tetzner (F.) Zur Volkskunde der Slo- 
waken. Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVII, 376-380, 10 fgs.) Treats of 
the Slovaks —the southernmost section 
of the Czech-Moravian-Slovak stock — 
their dress, houses and furniture, farm- 
arrangements, grave-ornaments, etc. 
Not many of the old customs now survive 
(weddings retain a few), contact with 
their German neighbors has abolished 
much. 

Thomaz(P.F.) Folk-lore Beiraio. (Por- 
tugalia, Porto, 1905, II, 108.) Gives 
texts of prayers and religious poems from 
Beira Alta, among them a “little Pater 
Noster,’’ ‘little Ave Maria,’’ ‘little 
Credo,”’ etc. 

Thon (J.) Die jiidischen Gemeinden in 
Deutschland. (Z. f. Demogr. u. Stat. d. 
Juden, Berlin, 1905, 1, Hft. 9, I-9.) 
Contains religious statistics. The best 
attention to religious services is paid by 
the Jews of Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria and 
the other South-German states; of the 
Prussian provinces, Hesse-Nassau, Posen 
and Silesia. 

Vereletenik (A.) Oliini u_ rivnitchno- 
schidnii Galitchini. (Mater. Ukr.-Rus’k. 
Etnol., Lviv, 1905, v1, 89-93, 4 fgs.) 
Describes oil-making (hemp and flax) 
in north-eastern Galicia. A mortar 
worked by foot is used, — the old press 
was by wedges, the modern by screw. 
The ‘flour ’’ is roasted, put ina bag and 
pressed. 

Volkov (T.) Virobi peredmikensikovo 
tiru u_ neolititchnich stanovistchach na 
Ukraini. (Ibid.,(1)-(27), map.) Lists, 
with notes and map, 45 neolithic ‘¢sta- 
tions’? in the Ukraine. An abstract of 
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this article was reviewed in the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., 778. 
vom Walde (P.) Lock- und Scheuch- 
namen fiir Haustiere. (Mitt. d. Schles. 
Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 1905, VI, 110- 
112.) Lists names used to call and drive 
away domestic animals in Silesia, — 
geese, ducks, hens, doves, horses, cows, 
calves, goats, sheep, swine, dogs, cats. 
Werner (//r) Ueber primitives Hand- 


werkzeug. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVH, 355-357, 3 fgs.) Describes 


‘¢shin bones’ of animals used by butcher 
in skinning dead animals ; part of tongue- 
bone of cow used by butchers in cleansing 
tripe ; bone used by saddlers in imposing 
pieces of leather one upon another ; bone 
used for smoothing by hand-weavers ; a 
hair-ball from the stomach ofa cow, used 
by a carpenter to polish wood ; a small 
stone ax found in a field by a peasant 
who added a wooden handle and used it 
for several years. 

Zubritzki (M.) Godivlya kurno i pro- 
dazh ovetz’ u Mshantzi starosambirs’- 
kovo povitu. (Mater. Ukr.- Rus’k. 
Etnol., Lviv, 1905, IV, I-40, 5 figs.) 
Treats of sheep raising and selling in 
the village of Mshanetz, 
Staro-Samvir in Galicia. Winter, sum- 
mer, and autumn care of flocks; hous- 
ing of shepherds and sheep; bringing 
up of lambs; milking and disposal of 
milk products ; use of wool, etc.; prop- 
erty marks, 


AFRICA 


Ankermann (B.) Kulturkreise und Kul- 
turschichten in Afrika. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 54-90, 5 maps. ) 
Discusses culture-areas and_ culture- 
strata with respect to distribution of 
house-forms, weapons (spear, bow, 
arrow, club, sword, sling, shield, etc. ), 
clothing and ornament, mutilation, cir- 
cumcision, musical instruments, ‘‘ pil- 
low,’’ basketry, social organization, iron 
smelting. The following culture-areas 
are recognized: West African (against 
which may be set off all the rest of the 
continent except Madagascar, south of 
the Sahara, in some respects), South 
Africa (to the Zambesi and the Kunene), 
East African (from the Zambesi to the 
Tana), the eastern horn (with Abyssinia ) 
the upper Nile region, the rest of the 
Sudan (with a western and eastern prov- 
ince). The culture-strata distinguished 
are: Nigritian (partly pan-African, 
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partly local), corresponding to the old- 
est Australian stratum; West African, 
corresponding to the east Papuan, and 
probably originating from Indonesia ; a 
stratum (of Indonesian origin) corre- 
sponding to the west Papuan ; a stratum 
(finding analogies in Hindustan) rep- 
resented chiefly in the western Soudan ; 
a Hamitic, or old Semitic, stratum in 
the Sudan, East and South Africa; a 
modern Semitic (Arabic) in the same re- 
gions as the last. The cultural depend- 
ence of Africa upon Asia, is, according 
to A., very marked, both for the western 
and the southern regions of that conti- 
nent. A. does not attribute the origin of 
iron-smelting to the negro. The Sudan 
culture had both western and eastern fac- 
tors. Important for culture in the south 
African area is the foreign (south Ara- 
bian ) people of the gold country between 
Zambesi and the Limpopo. 

Elmendorf (D. L.) The edge of the 
desert. (Scribner’s Mag., N. Y., 1905, 
XXXVIII, 319-330, 16 fgs.) Treats of 
E] Djem, the Roman Thysdrus or Thys- 
dritana Colonia, its great amphitheater, 
etc., and Timgad (ancient Thamgudi) 
now being excavated by the French 
government. 

Hall(R. R.) Paleolithic implements from 
the Thebaid. (Man, Lond., 1905, v, 
33-37, 1 pl. 2 fgs.) Discusses briefly 
views of Beadnell, Schweinfurth, Blanck- 
enhorn, etc., and describes flints (obtained 
in 1904 by author and Mr E. R. Ayrton) 
in comparison with British paleoliths. 
H. finds evidence of water-erosion at 
Thebes. The desert surface where the 
best implements were found was ‘“ evi- 
dently very ancient and undisturbed, 
everything, limestone as well as flints, 
being black with weathering.’? At p. 
72 H. has another brief note on the 
subject. 

The early occurrence of iron in 

Egypt. (Ibid., 69-71.) H. holds that 

‘¢ worked iron was known to the Egypt- 

ians as early as the days of the Old 

Empire.’’ Also that the Great Pyramid 

fragment of iron is contemporaneous 

with the pyramid itself. The word da 

(‘‘metal,’’ originally) was used also at 

an early period in the sense of ‘ iron.’’ 

It is not inherently improbable that iron 

was occasionally used in Egypt at an 

early period, far earlier than in Europe. 

Many negro tribes have worked iron from 

time immemorial and have never passed 

through a copper age. ‘The knowledge 
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of worked iron may have reached Egypt 
from inner Africa. 

Hobley (C. W.) Further notes on the El 
Dorobo or Oggiek. (Ibid., 39-44.) 
Brief notes on tribes, list of clans, com- 
parative vocabularies of some 140 words 
in several dialects. Also vocabulary of 
50 words (Neuman) from the isolated 
Mogogodo. The Dorobo, seen by the 
author in 1891, are forest hunters — the 
Digiri clan are bearded and have a female 
chief. 

Hollis (A. C.) Masai ear-ring of stone. 
(Ibid., 22, 1 fg.) Describes stone ear- 
ring used by Masai boy of 14 to distend 
ear-lobe. The ear-lobes are considered 
right when they meet on top of the head. 

Hossfeld (C.) Ein Beitrag zur ostafrika- 
nischen Lyrik. Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVIII, 82-83.) Gives texts, music, 
and translations of four brief songs 
(slave, girl, young man, child) of the 
Wanyamwesi of eastern Africa. 

Joyce (T. A.) Steatite figures from West 
Africa in the British Museum. (Man, 
Lond., 1905, V, 97-100, I pl., 2 figs.) 
Describes two recently acquired soap- 
stone figures from Mendiland, ‘‘one of 
which is not only an unusually well-fin- 
ished example, but in design, as far as I 
am aware unique’’ —the human figure 
is recumbent on an oblong plinth. An- 
other unique figure (seated native) from 
Mendiland is also described. These im- 
ages, called nomori, or ‘‘farm devils,’’ 
have some connection with the agricul- 
tural rites and beliefs. They are prob- 
ably due to a local and indigenous art. 
J. thinks that ‘‘many small points of 
corresporidence between civilized Egypt 
and savage Africa may be explained by 
this very natural assumption of a com- 
mon ethnographical element, indigenous 
in character.’’ 

Kyle (M.G.) Egyptian antiquities in the 
Free Museum of Science and Art of the 
University of Pennsylvania. (Rec. of 
Past, Wash., 1905, IV, 259-266, Io figs. ) 
Treats of the Mena tablet of ebony (one 
of the oldest wood-carvings in the world), 
the stele of Qa-Sen (first dynasty), a 
large alabaster vase of Kha-Sekhenn 
(second dynasty), a fragment of burnt 
ivory with inscription, early burial cases, 
an ancient door-socket, painted pottery, 
portrait panels from early Christian cof- 
fins, etc. 


Lang (A.) The religion of the Fans. 
(Man, Lond., 1905, Vv, 54-55.) Ré- 


sumé and critique of article on same topic 
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by E. Allégret in the Revue de 1’ His- 
toire des Religions for Sept.-Oct., 1904, 
which ‘‘ tends to confirm my own ideas 
about early religion.’? L. believes that 
‘‘everywhere we find traces of the All- 
Father belief yelding, among the Kait- 
ish, to the Alcheringa and evolutionary 
hypothesis ; among the Fans, to ancestor 
worship, and apparently extinct among 
the Arunta and other northern tribes.’’ 
The African Fans and the Australian 
Kaitish are heid by L. to support his 
views. 

Mochi (A.) Lo scheletro di un Dancalo 
di Assab. (A. p. l’Anthrop., Firenze, 
1904, XXXIV, 403-428, I pl.) Describes, 
with details of measurements, skull, long- 
bones, pelvis, etc., development of mus- 
cular system, etc., of an adult Danakil 
(skeleton found in 1882 near Assab), 
The stature (estimated) is 1745 mm., 
limbs long, skull mesaticephalic (78.9), 
capacity 1475 c.c. Dr M. considers 
that negro admixture is not present, — 
the race is relatively purely represented. 

Mullen (B. H.) Fetishes from Landana, 
South-west Africa. (Ibid., 102-104, 2 
fgs.) Brief account of mangaka (wood 
male figure), a men’s fetish, and Aozo 
(wood figure of dog with head at each 
end), a woman’s fetish, The prepara- 
tion and use of fetishes are described. 

Nevinson (H. W.) The new slave trade. 
(Harper’s Mo. Mag., N. Y., 1905, CXI, 
341-350, 535-544, 16 fgs.) First two 
sections (down the west coast, West Af- 
rican plantation life to-day) of article 
giving results of author’s investigation of 
the slave trade still existing in Africa. 

Oestliche (Die) Elfenbeinkiiste. (Globus 
Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVII, 387-393, 6 
fgs.) Contains notes on the Attié of 
Alepe, Mope, etc., whose funeral cus- 
toms are described. The Attié make a 
soap from the ashes of banana-skins and 
palm-oil. Every village has a_black- 
smith. The white men are believed to 
live under water, where they have no 
women and the natives fear they may lose 
theirs. 

Thomson (A.) Composite photographs 
of early Egyptian skulls. (Man, 1905, 
v, 65-67, 1 pl.) Notes on composite 
photographs of 12 negroid males ; 26 
non-negroid males ; 11 negroid females ; 
16 non-negroid females, from the ancient 
Thebaid. Non-homogeneity of popu- 
lation seems clearly indicated by the 
characteristic differences in the facial 
features. 
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Noté on, Di: 
«¢ The Ancient Races of the Thebaid.”’ 
(Ibid., 101-102.) reasserts his be- 
lief in the racial heterogeneity (negroid, 
non-negroid) of the skulls in question. 


ASIA 


Austin (O. P.) The commercial prize of 
the Orient. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 
1905, XVI, 399-423, 19 fgs.) Calls 
attention to the ‘extraordinary physical 
difficulties which have attended efforts of 
the Occident to cultivate commerce be- 
tween these two great sections of the 
world, and the difficulties which still 
exist in the Orient itself, but which are 
likely to be overcome in the near future.’’ 
Without transportation there can be no 
commerce. 

Biasutti (R.) I Tibet secondo una vec- 
chia relazione italiana. (A. p. l’Antrop., 
Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 453-459.) Ré- 
sumés and discusses C. Puini’s recent 
publication /7 Zibet (geografia, storia, 
religione, costumt) secondo la relazione 
del viaggio del P. Lppolito Desideri, 
1815-1721 (Roma, 1904). 

Blanckenhorn (D. M.) Ueber die Stein- 
zeit und die Feuersteinartefakte in Syrien- 
Palastina. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVII, 447-471, 17 fgs.) Treats of 
the stone age and flint artefacts in Syria- 
Palestine. Five modes of occurrence are 
noted: Surface of plateaus or sides of 
mountains (older paleolithic, but parti- 
ally also genuine eolithic) ; costal plain 
(half paleolithic, half neolithic) ; valleys 
(mostly late paleolithic, or even later); 
caves or grottos (paleolithic and neo- 
lithic); beneath surface at places of fixed 
settlement (neolithic to iron age). A 
sixth category (beginning with the 


Keith’s review of | 


| Elwin (A.) 


bronze age) might be added for those | 


coming from certain graves, e. g., in 
Samaria). These various types are dis- 
cussed with some detail and the particular 
localities of their occurrence indicated. 


B. recognizes 10 different periods in the | 


history of man in Syria up to the Chris- 
tian era: LEolithic, older paleolithic 
(Chelléan), middle paleolithic ( Mouster- 
ian and lower Solutrean or Eburnean), 


| Giovannozi (U.) 


late paleolithic (Magdalenian), early | 
neolithic (ca. 10,000-5,000 B. C.), late | 


neolithic (ca. 5,000-2,000 B. C.) bronze 
age (2,000-1,250 B. C.), beginning of 
iron age (1,250-1,050 B. C.), period of 
Israelitic kingdom (1050-600 B. C.), 


period of foreign rules and of the Mac- | 
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cabze (600 B. Cc. to Christian era). The 
characteristics of each age are briefly 
given. 

Braithwaite (E. E.) The Semitic Mu- 
seum of Harvard University. (Rec. of 
Past, 1905, IV, 243-251, 6 fgs.) Brief 
account of museum and contents (library, 
Assyrian room, oldest material, Biblical 
material, miscellaneous, Palestinian 
room), — ‘‘a magnificent collection of 
Semitic material so finely housed and so 
splendidly arranged.”’ 

Brown (J. B.) The Great Wall of China. 
(Proc. Delaware Co. Inst. Sci., Media, 
Pa., 1905, 1, 2-7.) General description. 
Author visited it near Shan Hai Quan 
on the Pechelee gulf, 27 years ago. 

Cordel (//,) Ueber die Ausstellung der 
von der Turfan-Expedition mitgebrachten 
Sammlung. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVII, 412-414.) Brief notes on the 
collection of Prof. Griinwedel and Dr 
Huth from Turfan, — reprinted from the 
Vossische Zeitung of Feb. 21, 1905. 

Deutschen (Die) Grabungen in Babylon 
und Assur. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVIII, 124-126.) Résumés Andrae’s 
report on his excavationsin Assur (graves, 
building-technique and material, sculp- 
ture, metallurgy, tiling, etc.), published 
inthe Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft. 

Easter (J.) Archeological discoveries as 
related to the Bible. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1905, IV, 234-241.) Treats of 
identification of places, facts explanatory 
and confirmatory of Bible statements, in- 
telligence of the ancients, etc. 

Ancestral worship. (J. of 
Trans. Victoria Inst., Lond., 1904, 
XXXVI, 67-84.) Treats of ancestral 
worship as ¢he religion of the Chinese, 
from the Christian point of view. 

Gilbert (O.) Die Kelischin-Stele und 
ihre chaldish-assyrischen Keilinschriften. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVIII, 
31.) Résumés article by Dr W. Belck 
in Anatole (Vol. I, Hft. 1), a new 
journal devoted to the scientific investi- 
gation of the Orient. The inscription in 
question is purely religious, relating to 
the god Chaldis. 

Crani arabi de] Museo 

Antropologico di Firenze. (A. p. 

lAntrop., Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 333- 

353, I fg.) Describes, with measure- 

ments, 3 male and 3 female crania, from 

the Sinai peninsula, collected by de 

Langier and presented to the Museum in 

1894-96. Of these skulls 3 are brachy- 
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cephals and 3 dolichocephals, indicating 
that the Arabs of this region are not an 
unmixed race. 

Hawe’s Wanderungen auf  Sachalin. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVIII, 
59-62, 7 fgs.) Résumés the facts re- 
lating to Saghalin in the German trans- 
lation (/m Aussersten Osten, Berlin, 
1905) of C. H. Hawe’s recent book of 
travels from Korea to Saghalin. 

Huntington (E.) Climate and history of 
eastern Persia and Sistan. (Rec. of 
Past, Wash., 1905, IV, 205-219, 4 fgs. ) 
Treats of ancient climate, Alexander’s 
march, desiccation of ancient ruins ( Neh, 
Merv, Balkuwi, Anau), cause of depopu- 
lation of Iran, legends, etc. Reprinted 
from the author’s Z.xflorations in Tur- 
kestan. 

K. (W.) Eine chineische Badenstalt in 
Kautschou. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVIII, 27-29, 5 fgs.) Describes a 
Chinese bathing establishment in Kiau- 
tchan. Author thinks Chinese less un- 
cleanly than is commonly believed. 

Laufer (B.) Chinesische Altertiimer in 
der rémischen Epoche der Rheinlande. 
(Ibid., 45-49, 2 fgs.) Treats of seem- 
ingly Chinese vases, etc., from finds of 
the Roman period in various parts of the 
Rhine country (four vessels found near 
the Porta in 1829; an ornamented vase 
found near Harzheim in 1846, contain- 
ing a small bronze figure of Hindu 
origin). L. considers these to have 
reached the Occident in the way of com- 
merce rather than to have come with 
some Asiatic legion. 

Lissauer (A.) Die Schaidel aus Turfan. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 42I- 
432, 11 fgs.) Describes, with measure- 
ments, three (skulls, two adult, one 
child) from burial-places in Idikutshari, 
Chinese Turkestan. One of the skulls 
belongs to the Uigurs —the others in all 
probability also are of this Turkish type 
— and represents this people in its prim- 
itive home. The cephalic indices are re- 
spectively 90.6, 90.1, 80.1. 

Martin (W. A. P.) An ancient tablet at 
Wuchang. (Record of Past, Wash., 
1905, IV, 275-276, 1 fg.) Brief account 
of stone tablet with inscription in honor 
of Yu Wong, whose engineering exploits 
are said to have been achieved ca. 2300 
B. Cc. The monument is not genuine, 
but goes back to 1000 B. Cc. 

Miiller (F. W. K.) Eine chinesische 
Weltkarte. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVII, 366.) Note on a Chinese map 


| Oppert (G. ) 
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of the world (now in the Berlin Museum 
fiir Vélkerkunde), dating from 1674 a, 
D., found in 1900 in the Pekin Oberva- 
tory. 

-—— Ueber die kultur- und sprachgeschicht- 
liche Bedeutung eines Teiles der Turfan 
Handschriften. (Ibid.,414-415.) Enum- 
erates the chief types of Mss. in the Griin- 
wedel — Huth collection from Turfan : 1, 
Chinese texts (Buddhist Sutras from the 
T’ang period 6-9 century B. C.). 
The remarkable writing (beginning of 
Iith century A. D.) of the Si-Hia or 
Tangut. 3. The rune-like writing ot 
the K6k-Turkish fragments. 4. Frag- 
ments in P’ags-pa writing (variety of 
Tibetan during Mongol lordship). 5. 
Fragments in Uigur writing, partly in an 
Iranian language. 6. Ms. in Mongolian 
writing (derived from Uigur). 7. Frag- 
ments in the common Tibetan writing. 
8. Fragments in Syrian-Nestorian writ- 
ing, proof of the existence of Christian 
colonies in Turkestan. 9. Fragments 
in a modification of the Syrian Zstran- 
gelo writing in three different languages 
Pehlevi, Sogdianian, and old Turkish. 

Offord (J.) Recent discoveries in west- 
ern Asia. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, 
XVII, I-5.) Notes on investigations and 
publications of Toscanne ( statues of 
Gudea), Fossy (Assyrian magical texts), 
King (records of Tukulti Ninib), de 
Morgan, van Brauteghem ( Elamite stat- 
ues), Johns, Hilprecht, and Clay (Assy- 
rian deeds, business documents, etc. ). 

The omen and portent tablets of the 

Assyrians and Babylonians. (Ibid., 69- 

72.) Résumés data on animal omens 

(forecasts), auguries from fire, dreams, 

changing colors of water, etc., in A. Bos- 

sier’s recent Chotx de textes relatifs @ 
la divination Assyro-babylonienne. 

Die Gottheiten der Indier. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 296- 
353-) First part of an elaborate and de- 
tailed description and discussion of the 
deities of the Hindus and their chief 
characteristics. After an introductory 
chapter on the peoples of India, Dr O. 
treats the Vedic theogony of the Aryans 
in India, eaeh deity being taken up, with 
more or less detail, by name and title. 
In very early prehistoric times non-Aryan 
ideas seem to have influenced the thought 
of the Hindus, — the effect, e. 2., is seen 
in the figure of the goddess Aditi. 

Proctor (H.) 
primeval worship. 


2 


Elohim: The object of 
(Amer. 


Antiq., 


CHAMBERLAIN J 


Starr (F.) 


Thompson (R. C.) 


Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 33-34.) P. 
argues that the term £/oh7m expresses a 
«¢compound unity ’’ of the Godhead, not 
an absolute unity, — ‘‘the Christian idea 
of the Godhead is far nearer to that taught 
by Moses, and in the whole Hebrew 
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Tanach, than the Jewish conception of | 


the present day.’’ 

—— The Hebrewalphabet. (Ibid., 97- 
98.) Argues that the Hebrew sacred 
square characters did not descend from 
the Phenician alphabet, but were ‘di- 
rectly derived from hieroglyphic objects, 
the names of which they still bear.’’ 


XXXVII, 438.) Describes a small silver 
vessel from Bokhara, ornamented with 
figures from Greco-Roman mythology. 
The vessel must have reached central 
Asia from the Occident about the time of 
the early Roman empire. 

Ainu terms of relationship. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 
g9-Ior.) Gives 56 terms (father. . . 
great-great-granddaughter) of relation- 


Schmidt (H.) Eine kleine silberne | 
Schale. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 


ship obtained in 1904 from the Ainu at | 


the St Louis exposition. 


Compares | 


these with Morgan’s Ganowanian and | 


Turanian classification. Ss. 


observes | 


‘the Ainu system is not a good example | 


of the Turanian classificatory form, al- 
though it presents two of its most strik- 


ing indicative features, the eighth and | 


tenth.’’ 


Sténner (//r) Ueber die kultur- und 


sprachgeschichtliche 

Brahmitexte in den 
schriften. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVII, 415-420. ) 
(used for Sanskrit writings 350 B. Cc. to 
350 A. D.), written in alphabets, the 


Bedeutung der 


Turfan-Hand- | 


These Brahmi texts | 
| Bolk (L.) 


precursors of the so-called ‘northern | 


alphabets,’’ to which goes back the later 


Nagari, the form of writing most com- | 


monly used for Sanskrit, are of great im- 
portance for the history of Buddhism. 
Among the fragments in question is a 
Sanskrit canon of the Turkestan Bud- 
dhists. These fragmentary Mss. also prove 
the existence of an ‘*Old Turkish”’ 
language. The block-prints are likewise 
valuable and interesting. 

A note on Sinaitic 
antiquities. (Man, Lond., 1905, v, 
87-91, 6 fgs.) 


Describes the ruins of | 


the Egyptian temple to Hator, near the | 


turquoise mines at Sarfbit el-Khadm, 
explored as early as 1845 by the Lepsius 
expedition, The number of monumental 
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stelz is large, — some still stand in their 
original positions. ‘T. disputes Petrie’s 
view that the temple was Semitic. An 
instance of modern Arabic ‘‘ fire-jump- 
ing’’ is noted. The ‘heart-plant 
of Assyrian incantations, the //yoscyamus 
muticus, still grows in the northern part of 
the peninsula. 

Von Hanoi nach Longtscheu. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVIII, 120-124, 5 
fgs.) Résumés account by Henri Turot 
of a journey from Hanoi to Longtcheu, 
published in the Zor du Monde. Con- 
tains some notes on the Muong, etc. 


W. (R.) Zur Anthropologie der Mon- 
golen. (Ibid., 49.) Résumés Birkner’s 


paper with this title noticed in the 
American Anthropologist, 1905, N. S., 
VII. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Bird and human designs 
from the Solomon islands, illustrating 
the influence of one design over another. 
(Man, Lond., 1905, v, 81-83, I pl.) 
B. produces evidence to show that ‘‘ the 
extreme prognathism which prevails so 
much in representations of the human 
form among the coastal peoples of the 
Solomon islands, is due to the influence 
of the bird designs upon them, which has 
had the effect of causing an unnatural 
projection of the facial region in corre- 
spondence with the prominent beak of 
the frigate bird.”? Native drawings show 
a like influence. The well- known 
‘*canoe-prow gods’? exhibit extreme 
prognathism of frigate-bird origin. 

Das Gehirn eines Papua von 
Neu-Guinea. (Petr. Camp., Nedrrl. 
Bijdr. Anat., Amstd., 1905, d. 11, 347- 
366, 12 fgs.) Detailed description of 
the (preserved) brain of a Papuan (died 
of pneumonia) from the southern coast of 
German New Guinea. The brain was 
rather poor in convolutions, but exhibited 
no marked peculiarities sed generis — 
combinations of individual characters 
rather than individual characters them- 


selves, make up the “foreign ’’ aspect. 
Costenoble (H. H. L. W.) Die Mari- 
anen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 


LXXVIII, 4-9, 72-81, 92-93, 10 fgs.) 
Treats of physical features of the islands ; 
flora and fauna ; population (as evidences 
of a former pre-Chamorran people the 
stone blocks and columns and ‘skull 
caves’’ are cited), now a mixed race 
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Chamorros 
Kanaka - Tagal - Chinese - Japanese - Ger- 


called (Spanish-Chamorro- 
man, etc. ) there are besides 10 pure 
blood Spaniards, 100 Germans, 200 
Americans ; language ; religion; man- 
ners and customs (effect of Americaniza- 
tion, etc.) ; house-building ; agriculture 
and agricultural implements ; clothing ; 
festivals and dances (the Carolinians are 
more socialistic than the Chamorros) ; 


trade and commerce; future of the 
islands (a new régime is needed). The 
Carolinians are in many ways more 


primitive than the Chamorros. 
Edge-Partington (J.) Note on a forged 
ethnographical specimen from the New 
Hebrides. (Man, Lond., 1905, v, 71- 
72, 1 fg.) Describes a ‘sort of hybrid 
between a pig-killing club and a shell 
adze,’’ carved in New Hebridean style. 
Such objects are made by natives ‘¢ for 
the trade.’’ 

Gannett (H.) The peoples of the Philip- 
pines. (Trans. Eighth Intern. Geogr. 
Congr., Wash., 1905, 671-975, map. ) 
Gives results of Dr D. P. Barrows’ in- 
vestigations for U. S. Census. G. agrees 
with Dr B. in styling all Filipinos (ex- 
cept Negritos, Chinese, and other immi- 
grants) Malays. ‘There are 8 civilized 
and not more than 16 ‘‘ wild’’ peoples ; 
the number of ‘‘ tribes’’ and ‘ peoples ”’ 
has been exaggerated both by travelers 
and men of science. Indeed, ‘‘in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word there is 
absolutely no tribal organization either 
among the civilized or wild people.’’ 
The most numerous people are the Visa- 
yans. The Negritos count 23,000, the 
Igorots 200,000. 

Grabner (F.) Kulturkreise und Kultur- 
schichten in Ozeanien. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1905, XXXvu, 28-53, 6 sm. 
maps.) Author distinguishes five cul- 
ture areas and strata: 1. Nigritian ( Aus- 
tralia and part of Melanesia.) 2. West 
Papuan. 3. East Papuan. 4. Melan- 
esian. 5. Polynesian. The chief char- 
acteristics of each are given. The old- 
est culture-stratum is that represented by 
the Tasmanians ; next comes the earliest 
Australian culture besides which the 
west and east Papuan have left their 
mark on the continent, all later ones 
have merely touched the northern coast), 
The Melanesian appears essentially as a 
land culture. The historic period of 


Oceania begins, in a way, with the Poly- 
nesian culture, when for the first time 
appears a pronounced, unitary culture 
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with a strongly developed political ele- 
ment. The Polynesians came originally 
from Asia; the Melanesians find their 
nearest analogues in the culture of some 
of the natives of the Philippines (per- 
haps also the eastern Himalaya lands) ; 
the Nigritic and East Papuan suggest 
relation with Africa. In southern Asia 
‘*lies the key for ethnic connections be- 
tween Oceania and Africa.’’ The char- 
acteristics of the various culture-areas, 
etc., are briefly indicated. 

Grosvenor (G. H.) A revelation of the 
Filipinos. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 
1905, XVI, 139-192, 130 fgs.) Sum- 
marizes U. S. census report of March, 
1903. Population is given as 7,635,426, 
of which 6,987,686 ‘‘ enjoyed a consid- 
erable degree of civilization,’’ the re- 
mainder, 647,740, being ‘‘ wild people.’’ 
Except the Negritos all the natives are 
Malay. The amount of literacy is ‘ sur- 
prising.’”? There are 13,400 darrios or 
villages averaging 500 people each. The 
Ilocans are most migratory. 

Haddon (E. B.) Note on the people of 
3orneo. (Man, Lond., 1905, Vv, 22-25. ) 
Compares Dr A. C. Haddon’s studies of 
the natives of Sarawak” with the Kohl- 
briigge-Niewenhuis data from Dutch 
Borneo. The ethnographic conditions 
are simpler in the latter region, 

Studies in Bornean decorative art: 
I. Patterns derived from the roots of the 
fig-tree. (Ibid., 67-69, 4 fgs.) De- 
scribes patterns on bamboo thread-holder 
derived from the roots of the parasitic 
fig-tree ( Urostygma sp.), which seem to 
have appealed much to the native mind. 
Dr H. notes that ‘‘ the men usually affect 
patterns derived from plants, whereas 
the designs employed by the women to 
decorate their cloths are mainly animal 
derivatives.’’ Moreover, ‘‘ not only are 
the majority of the motives employed by 
the one sex entirely different from those 
in favor with the other, but the treatment 
of the motives is also quite different.’’ 
Tatuing at Hula, British New 
Guinea. (Ibid., 86-87, 2 tgs.) De- 
scribes briefly the a/o tattooing (photo- 
graphed by the late A. Wilkin), Among 
the Motu women are richly tattooed, men 
less so. The designs are painted on the 
skin, then pricked in. In the Rigo dis- 
trict tattooing on either side of the vulva 
is necessary for wifehood. 

The influence of 

war and of agriculture upon the religion 

of Kayans and Sea Dyaks of Borneo. 
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(J. Amer. Orient. Soc., N. Y., 1904, 
XXV, 231-247.) The conflict in religion 
of the tutelary spirits of war and of 
agriculture represents a conflict in eco- 
nomic pursuits. The author illustrates 
from the religion of these two native 
tribes how war and rice-culture, as 
means of livelihood, necessarily ‘ re- 
quire different manner of life, different 
laws and customs, different organization 
of society, and different personal quali- 
fications.’’ In both tribes both activities 
are well developed. Head-worship 
originated in conquest and its growth 
parallels an increasing economic im- 
portance of war. The war-path leads to 
the domination of the fighting men, 
agriculture favors the women who do 
most of the farm work. In Sea Dyak 
religion feminine ideals are far more 
conspicuous ; with the Kayans the legen- 
dary heroes and gods are characteristic- 
ally virile. With the former the part 
taken by women in ritual is also much 
greater. With the Kayans conquest 
preceded cultivation; the Sea Dyaks, 
from peaceful agriculturists, were taught 
by the Malay to be also seafarers and 
pirates. 

Parkinson (R.) St. Matthias und die 
Inseln Kerué und Tench. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVIII, 69-72.) 
Notes of a visit in April, 1905 (P. was 
the first white man to reach Kerué and 
Tench). Clothing, weapons, houses, 
fishing-gear, canoes, ornaments, traffic, 
weaving, language, etc., are briefly 
treated. The people of Tench are very 
primitive and much isolated —they do 
not understand the language of St Mat- 
thias. The Emirau (of Kerué), like the 
people of St Matthias, show more signs 
of Micronesian admixture than is the case 
in the Admiralty islands. 

Schellong (O.) Einige Bemerkungen iiber 
die Fahrzeuge (Kanus) der Papuas von 
Kaiser - Wilhelmsland Neu-Guinea ) 
und dem Bismarck-Archipel. (Int. A. f. 
Ethnogr., Leiden, 1904, XVI, 176-179, 
5 fgs.) Describes the canoes of the 
natives of the N. E. coast of New Guinea 
(Finschhafen), the Duke of York group, 
and New Ireland (New Mecklenburg). 
The boats of the Tami islanders are very 
fine. In the village of Lassuck Dr S. 
met with the simplest kind of a boat — 
three tree trunks bound together. 

Geklopte boom- 

als kleedingstof op Midden- 
Anvullingen en verbeteringen. 


schors 
Celebes. 


| Schoetensack (O.) 


Schmidt (P. W.) 


Schultz 
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(Ibid., 180-193.) Additional data (and 
correction) to those in Adrianiand Kruijt 
article on the same subject in vol. XIv. 
Comparative notes on the ethnology of 
beaten bark clothing. See American 
Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 175. 
Die Stémme und der Siidkiiste von 
Niederlindisch Neu-Guinea.  (Ibid., 
194-242, 6 pl., 3 fgs.) After a historical 
introduction, Dr S. treats of the Tugeri 
and Toro, etc. (position of woman— 
slaves, clothing and ornament, dwellings 
and furniture, food, weapons, traffic, 
canoes, disease, music, dance, etc.). 
Pages 211-223 are occupied by a descrip- 
tion of the collections (foods and nar- 
cotics, and objects used in connection 
therewith; clothing and ornament ;thouse- 
ornament and furniture; objects con- 
cerned in transportation ; weapons and 
tokens of peace and their ornamentation ; 
music) of H. W. Bauer and E. F. T. 
Bik ; and 226-241, by a Dutch-German- 
S. O. New Guinea and S. O. New 
Guinea-Dutch-German vocabulary. A 
brief Dutch-German-Tugeri vocabulary 
is also given, and on page 241 a brief 
comparative word-list by S. H. Ray in 
10 New Guinea languages. 

Die Bainingsprache, 
eine zweite Papuasprache auf Neupom- 
mern. (Globus, 3rnschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVI, 357-358.) From peculiarities 
of personal and possessive pronouns, 
noun (grammatical gender, etc. ), adjec- 
tive, numerals, verb, S. argues that the 
Baining language, spoken in the mount- 
ains of the interior of the Gazelle penin- 
sula in New Pomerania is of Papuan 
stock. There is a very interesting class 
of diminutives and augmentatives in 
Baining. Its formations are rich and 
complicated. 

Tasmanische Steinin- 
strumente. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVII, 362-365, 6 fgs.) Describes 
briefly six stone implements near Hobart, 
Tasmania, now in possession of Prof. G. 
Boehm of Freiburg i. B., their manufac- 
ture and use, etc. The Tasmanian 
‘«knives’’ had no handles, and S. thinks 
that the adaptation of these rude imple- 
ments made it possible to develop the 
rich musculature of the hand and the 
forearm, so as to permit the technical and 
artistic achievements of paleolithic man 
of the glyptic period and of certain 
modern primitive peoples. 

Eine Geheimsprache auf 


Samoa. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 
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LXXXVIII, 17.) Note, with specimens, 
on a secret language, called gagana 
Ziliw (<*turned round speech’’) in use 
chiefly among the youth of Samoa. 
Seidel (HI1.) Ueber Religion und Sprache 
der ‘Tobiinsulaner. (Ibid., 14-16.) 
Discussion of data concerning *‘ temple,’’ 
priests, burial customs, language of the 
two islands of Sonsol and Tobi, — based 
chiefly on Kubary’s L£¢thnographische 
Beitrége zur Kenntnis der Karolinen- 
Archipels (Leiden, 1895). A compara- 
tive vocabulary of twenty words is given. 
The chief deity of Tobi is Yarris. Traces 
of American-Hawaiian influences are 
suggested by Kubary. 

Seligmann (C. G.) Note on a skull pre- 
pared for purposes of sorcery, from the 
Mekeo district, British New Guinea. 
(Man, Lond., 1905, v, 49, 1 pl.) De- 
scribes briefly young adult skull with cane 
frame-work and lashings, to which are 
fastened two boar’s tusks, fringe of hu- 


man hair, tufts of feathers, bunches of 


herbs, quartz pebbles, and other charms, 
etc. The purpose of the skull is said to 
be to procure the death of an enemy (pre- 
vious to its use the skull must have lain 
a long time in the jungle, to judge from 
its condition). 

Further note on the progress of the 
Cook- Daniels expedition to New Guinea. 
(Ibid., 52-53.) Notes that the natives 
of the Trobiands and their ‘‘outliers’’ 
(the little visited Marshall-Bennett- 
group ) aretotemic, with well-defined sys- 
tem of chiefship. The Marshall-Bennett 
islanders are probably identical with the 
natives of Murua. The stone-adz quarry 
at Suloga was visited. At Waga waga 
extremely ceremonial cannibalism exists. 
Thomas (N. W.) Baiame and the bell- 
bird. (Ibid., 49-52.) Discusses data 
from Henderson, Macarthur, Giinther, 
etc., to show that Tylor’s theory of the 
missionary origin of Baiame between 
1830 and 1840 is ‘‘ entirely untenable.’’ 
It is a question ‘‘ whether Baiame is a 
sublimated bell-bird, or the bell-bird a 
decayed Baiame.’’ Among the Ura- 
bunna the Wilyaru ceremony commemo- 
rates the victory of the bell-bird ( Oreotca 
cristata) over the eagle-hawk. 
Wotherspoon (A. S.) A curious belief. 
{J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1905, 
XVIII, 157.) Brief account of the Fili- 
pino belief in the ‘‘ Assvan’’ and the 
** Tic-Tic,’’? his servant, cannibal crea- 
tures who live in the roots of the big 
mango-trees. 


Bierbower S.) 


Blakiston (A. H.) 


Boyle (D.) 
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Amateca (The) tribe in Mexico, 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, xxvu, 
38-39.) Notes on the legends concern- 
ing the Amatecas, whose descendants 
still live in Amatlan de los Reyes in the 
State of Vera Cruz. 

Barry (!’.) Traditional ballads in New 
England. I. (J. Amer. Folk- Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1905, XVIII, 123-138.) Gives vari- 
ous versions (text and music) from New 
England of: The golden vanity, Lord 
Thomas and fair Annett, The two sisters, 
Lady Isabel and the Elf-knight, the 
George Aloe and the Sweepstake, Henry 
Martin, the mermaid. Captain Ward 
and the Rainbow. Of the versions col- 
lected by B., ‘‘the best of them, those 
whose antiquity is most clearly attested, 
come from Vermont ; the greater number 
are from Massachusetts.’’ In two years 
the author has met with ‘‘66 versions of 
14 of the ballads represented in Profes- 
sor Child’s volumes.’’ 

Among the cliff 

and cavate dwellings of New Mexico. 

(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1905, IV, 227- 

233, 6 fgs.) Extracts from diary, June 

16-29, 1900, of a general character, re- 

lating to Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, and 

Pulvadera cajion. 

Prehistoric ruins of 

northern Mexico. (Amer. Antiq., Chi- 

cago, 1905, XXVII, 65-69.) Brief ac- 
count of the adobe ruins of Casas 

Grandes, on the western bank of the 

Piedras Verdes river in Chihuahua, vis- 

ited by Bartlett in 1854. Pottery, me- 

tates, etc., besides many skeletons have 
been found. These ruins are attributed 
to the Aztecs. 

Canadian Indians in 1904. 

(Man, Lond., 1905, v, 55-58.) Gives 

statistics from Report of Department of 

Indian Affairs for 1904, —in 1903 In- 

dians numbered 108,233, in 1904, 107,- 

978, and the Supt. of Indian Affairs calls 

in question the belief that they are ‘‘a 

dying race.’’ (B. thinks that, while 
they may be holding their own, ‘‘ misce- 
genation as well as disease is slowly 
doing its work.’?) In Ontario, Quebec, 
and Nova Scotia a slight increase in pop- 
ulation is noted; the highest death-rate 
is in British Columbia. The farming of 
the Six Nations and Mississaugas, in some 
cases, shows results as good as those of 

the whites. The Indian still prefer liv- 

ing in communities of their own. 


YIM 
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—— Notes on some specimens. (Ann. 
Arch. Rep. 1904, Toronto, 1905, 17-39, 
52 fgs. ) Describes stone pestle or ham- 
mer from Rideau valley, rubbing-stones 
from Brantford and Blenheim townships, 
unfinished ‘¢ woman’s knife’’ from Scar- 
boro township, stone ‘‘ file ’’ from Went- 
worth co., bear and beaver-tooth tools 
from Balsam lake, stone axes from Ari- 
zona and Lincoln co. (Ontario), chisels 
or club spikes, stone gouges from various 
parts of Ontario, stone and clay pipes 
(among them ‘the largest, and in some 
respects the most remarkable effigy stone 
pipe, or pipe-bow] ever found in Ontario’’, 
—a surface find from the township of 
Tiny), bone ‘‘ feather (or quill) holders”’ 
and buttons (rather than ‘ whistles’’), 
a bone arrow from North Orillia, bone 
combs (with a note from W. F. Petrie 
on Egyptian analogues, etc.). Of the 
six Canadian combs illustrated only one 
shows anything suggestive of file-marks. 
A metal-saw-made comb is figured. 

— Notes, etc. (Ibid., 43-71, 76, 
86-89, I01-103, 23 fgs.) Describes 
stone and tortoise-shell pendants, shell 
objects (gorgets, etc. ), wampum strings, 
bird-amulet (all such objects are sur- 
face finds or mined up by the plough, in 
Ontario), copper tools, European in ap- 
pearance, pottery (finds of native made 
pottery generally indicate a period an- 
terior to white contact, — the substitution 
of the brass-kettle was rapid), picture- 
writing (Blackfoot deerskin record, — 
interpretation not yet known), porcupine- 
quill work (a copy, by an Objibwa, of 
rock painting on Lake Couchiching, now 
no longer existing), husk false faces 
(Pagan Iroquois of Six Nation reser- 
vation) ; Winona stone (from Winona, 
Ont.; bears date 1776 and carved head, 
— white not Indian in origin); Mexican 
marble mask from San Juan Teotihuacan ; 
Oneida mounds (existence of several 
large mounds reported, no investigation 
as yet); the ‘‘house of the devil’’ (re- 
ports search for the Manitoa wigwam, 
house,’? as the Mississaugas 
called it in 1792, near the west end of 
Lake Ontario); an old dam on the 
Grand River (not Indian); village sites 
and occupations; anthropology at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis; an example of 
primitive persistence (neolithic fashion 
of hammer-head attachment); the com- 
ing of the Ojibwas (gives tradition of 
Ojibwa-Mohawk contact); Lake St 
George (brief account of investigation 
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of embankment on this lakelet, north 
near Lake Couchiching,— no opinion 
arrived at as to nature and origin); Caho- 
kia mound (notes of recent visit); a 
museum or a musée ? 

Partial excavation of 
the N. D. McEvers mound. (Rec. of 
Past, Wash., 1905, IV, 202-205, 2 fgs. ) 
Describes excavation in May, 1905. 
After depth of 26 feet a burial crib or 
cist of war was met and in the enclosure 
were a skeleton, some skulls and other 
human remains, two fine bone awls, a 
large number of pearl and shell beads, 
and 1,195 novaculite blades. 

Mythology of 
Indian stocks north of Mexico. (J. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1905, XVIII, 
I11-122.) Enumerates, with brief notes, 
the chief mythological and folklore 
literature of the Kulanapan, Mariposan, 
Moquelumnan, Palaihnihan, Piman, 
Quoratean, Shahaptian, Uchean, Weit- 
spekan, Wishoskan, Yakonan, Yanan, 
Yuman, Caddoan, Chinookan, Copehan, 
Eskimoan, Kiowan, Kitunahan, Kolusch- 
an, Lutuamian, Pujunan, Skittagetan 
(Haidan), Tsimshian (Chimmesyan), 
Wakashan (Kwakiutl-Nootka) stocks. 
Ueber Jadeit —und 
anderen Schmuck der Mayavélker. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XxxvII, 408- 
411i, 12 figs.) Describes briefly jadeite 
plate and objects from Chama, Ulpana, 
Canaséc, and Arenal in Alta Vera Paz and 
from Copan; also similar objects of 
shell from Arenal and Zacapa. Accord- 
ing to the chemical examination of Prof. 
Max Bauet two of the pieces of jadeite 
contain some zircon, another some mica 
— further proofs of the non-Asiatic 
origin of American jade. The granula- 
tion of the latter is coarser. 

Indian graves in Mon- 
roe Co., New York. (Ann. Arch. Rep. 
1904, Toronto, 1905, 103-104.) Notes 
on a number of graves (Seneca village 
of Totiacton, 2% miles south of the 
older village) on Spring creek, opened 
by the author in 1898, and their contents 
(bears’ teeth, pipes, bullets, lead bar, 
skeletons, seeds of a species of Rudus, 
etc.—the man in question had probably 
died from an over-dose of this fruit). 


Falsche Vorstellungen iiber nordameri- 


kanische Indianer. (Globus, Brnschwg, 
1905, LXXXVIII, III-I12.) Résumés 
Henshaw’s article in American Anthro- 
pologist, 1905, N. S., VI, 104-113. 
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Férstemann (E.) Die Millionenzahlen 
im Dresdensis. (Ibid., 126-128.) Lis- 
cusses the three groups of numerals for 
between one and two millions in the 
Codex Dresdensis. The first group 
covers a number of 77,220 days, the 
second 84,620, the third, 58,334. All 
the 12 numbers of the second group lie 
in the tenth cycle, the first group in the 
ninth, the third in the eleventh. The 
position of the gaps before and after the 
second group indicate that here, as in 
most Mayan inscriptions, the tenth cycle 
is the present time. 

Zwei Hieroglyphenreihen in der 
Dresdener Mayahandschrift. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 265-274, 
20 fgs.) Discusses the hieroglyphic 
series on pages 51-58 and 71-93 of the 
Codex Dresdensis, and their resem- 
blances. The first series consists of 69 
groups of two, the second of 28 groups 
of the three hieroglyphs. 

Geddes (J.) Canadian French. 1900- 
1901. (Rom. Jahresber., Erlangen, 1904, 
v1, 408-429.) Nos. 251-529 of bib- 
liography of literature in and relating to 
Canadian French, embracing the years 
1900-1901, under the heads of biograph- 
ical, education, French production, his- 
torical, legal, literary, language, miscel- 
laneous, poetry, political, religious, sci- 
ence, sociology, English writings, deal- 
ing with French Canada, travels, etc. 
This continues Dr G.’s valuable anno- 
tated bibliography for the decade 1890- 
1900. 

Gilbert (J. J.) Some notes on the Fox Is- 
land passes, (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 
1905, XVI, 427-429.) Author says pop- 
ulation of Aleutian islands ‘‘is very 
meager, and is decreasing every year,’’? — 
3,000 are said to have died of measles in 
1900, and tuberculosis iscommon. Many 
villages are ‘‘abandoned trading posts 
established by the Russians previous to 
1867.’’ Remains of old villages indi- 
cate a considerable population in the 
past. 

Hammond (J H.) The Ojibwas of Lakes 
Huron and Simcoe. (Ann. Arch. Rep. 
1904, Toronto, 1905, 71-73.) Brief 
historical and ethnographic notes. The 
Ojibwas ‘‘at present own and occupy the 
reserve in the township of Rama, con- 
sisting of 1,600 acres, Snake and Machego 
islands in Lake Simcoe, and the smaller 
islands in Lake Couchiching, together 
with the Christian islands in the Georgian 
Bay.’’? Their chief bane is the whiskey 
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supplied by the whites. Few, apparently, 
are of pure blood. They are all keen 
canoemen and hunters, and ‘‘at their 
own work of canoeing or on the portage, 
they easily outdo the most hardy white,” 

— Cahiague. (Ibid., 74-76.) Argues 
that the site of the Huron village of 
Cahiague was at Mt Slaven, near the 
town of Orillia, and not, as Mr Hunter 
maintains, at Buchanan’s. Ease of com- 
munication, proximity of food supply, 
permanent water supply, sheltered and 
easily defended position, ease of escape 
by land and water, etc., favor the Mt 
Slaven site. 

— North and South Orillia. (Ibid, 
77-86, 8 fgs.) Brief notes on sites of 
Huron and Algonkin villages prior to 
final raid of Iroquois in 1649. Some 6 
new sites in South and § in North Orillia 
are indicated. Certain articles attributed 
in a former Report to Chief’s Island in 
Lake Simcoe, are really from Horse 
Island, the former being ‘sacred 
ground ”’ to the Indians. 

Hoopes (H. E.) azd Broomall (H. L.) 
Photographs of some of the [Spanish] 
inscriptions on E] Morro, New Mexico, 
with translations and notes. (Proc. Dela- 
ware Co. Inst. Sci., Media, Pa., 1905, 
I, 13-24, 10 pl.) Reproduces photo- 
graphs taken in August, 1904. Adds 
much to the transliterations and transla- 
tions of previous investigators and writers 
(Simpson in 1849, Lummis, Bandelier, 
Coues, etc.). Among the personages 
referred to in the inscriptions are Gen. 
Hurtado (1736), Father Letrado (1632), 
Gov. de Silva Nieto (1629), Gov. Mar- 
tinez (1716), the Bishop of Durango 
(1737). 

Abschluss meiner 

Reisen in den Flussgebieten des Rio 

Negro und Yapura. (Globus, Brnschwg., 

1905, LXXXVIII, 86-91, 7 fgs.) Con- 

tains notes on the Tsédloa, Palinoa, 

Makuna, Yahuna, Yabahana, Buhagana, 

Imihita, Uitoto, Yuri, and other Indian 

tribes and peoples. The communal 

house (#a/éka in the Ligoa geral) of 
the Tséloa and Palinoa is noteworthy ; 
also the masks used by the Opaina in 
their dances. Dr K.-G. obtained much 
linguistic material from the so-called 

Uitoto. The Yuri seem allophyllic in 

language. The large signal drums of 


of the Uaupés-Indians are found also on 
the Upper Yapura and its tributaries and 
among the Uitoto of the Upper I¢a. 
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yon Koenigswald (G.) Die indianischen 
Muschelberge in Siidbrasilien. (Ibid., 
1905, LXXXVII, 341-347, 36 fgs.) De- 
scribes location, nature, contents, etc., 
of the sambaguis, sernamby, ostreiras, 
berbigueiras, casgueiros, as the shell- 
heaps of the Brazilian coast are variously 
temed. The Jesuits in the 16th, 17th, 
and part of the 18th centuries procured 
lime from these shells, which were em- 
ployed for that purpose not only along 
the coast, but also in the highland towns. 
Some of the sambaguis are very high 
(Cananéa, 20 m.), others of colossal ex- 
tent (e. g. Villa Nova on Comprida 
island). Some of them were inhabited 
at the time of the coming of Europeans 
and after. Some, however, are prehis- 
toric, and all are apparently of human 


origin. In some of the samdaguits of 
Parana and Sta. Catharina, bones of 


horses, pieces of iron, crosses worn by 
missionaries, etc., have been found. 
The lower strata yield rude stone axes, 
primitive stone implements, arrowheads 
(rare), etc.; the upper finely worked 
and polished stone implements, pottery, 
etc. These last may represent a culture 
that utilized these shell heaps after the 
first possessors had been driven away. 
Bolas and lip ornaments have been 
found. In the interior occur little sam- 
éaguis different from the large ones on 
the coast. 

Kroeber (A. L.) Wishosk myths. (J. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1905, XVIII, 
85-107.) Gives English texts of 25 
myths from the Wishosk Indians of the 
coast of Humboldt co., in northwestern 
California (creation origin, animal, — 
--salmon, spider, otter, frog, mole, coy- 
ote, dog, blue-jay, sea-lion, grizzly bear, 
crow, eagle, porpoise, raven, pelican, 
skunk, elk). The mythology of the 
Wishosk ‘‘ occupies a place between the 
mythologies of central and those of 
northwestern California, sharing with 
one a considerable development of crea- 
tion myth and animal tales, and with the 
other especially certain episodes of a spe- 
cific culture-hero cycle.’’ In general 
character and underlying conceptions it 
is more akin to that of central California 
than that of the distinctly northwestern 
tribes. The rdle of Gudatrigawitl 
Above-old-man ’’) is important. 

Large (R. W.) Mortuary customs in 
British Columbia. (Ann. Arch. Rep. 
1904, Toronto, 1905, I00-IoI.) Notes 
on. the burial customs of the Indians 
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about Bella-bella, with whom at present 
‘* the dead are rolled in blankets, cover- 
lids and the like and placed in boxes made 
after the pattern of the white man’s cof- 
fin.’? They are mostly put in grave 
houses, which are ‘‘ diminutive buildings 
containing besides the remains of the vari- 
ous members of the family, the children’s 
toys, and dishes, clocks, lamps, articles 
of furniture, and other belongings of the 
departed.’’ Burnings of certain prop- 
erty take place at stated intervals near the 
grave-houses. Some of the dried bodies 
are utilized in the ‘‘ man-eating dance.’’ 
Ueber Taraskische Bil- 
derschriften. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVII, 410-413, 3 fgs.) Enumerates 
and describes 13 documents containing 
picture-writings of the Tarascan Indians 
of Mexico, an ancient people of somewhat 
advanced culture. Among these are the 
Relacion de Michoacan, the chronicle of 
Father Beaumont, several genealogies, 
the Lienzo de Cucutacato and several 
other similar documents. Others may be 
yet discovered. 


Lehmann-Nitsche (R.) Die dunkeln Ge- 


burtsflecke in Argentinien und Brasilien. 
(Ibid., 1905, LXxxvull, 112.) Addi- 
tional data to those previously recorded 
(see Amer, Anthrop., 1904, N.S.,V1, 739) 
concerning the occurrence of ‘‘ Mongo- 
lian spots’? in Brazil (very common, 
especially in Rio Grande do Sul) and the 
Argentine ( Province of Santiago del Es- 
tero, —a curious folk-custom exists of 
cutting out on the bark of a tree the foot- 
print of a child and letting it be grown 
over; the ‘‘spot’’ resembles in some 
way a foot-print). 

Nachtrag zur Erklarung der Breg- 
manarben an alten Schiideln von Tene- 
rife. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
436-437.) Cites passage from an Anda- 
lusian Franciscan, Galindo (whose Ms. 
of 1652 was published in English by 
Glass in 1764), concerning the scarifica- 
tion of the skull with flints for medical 
purposes by the natives of the Canary 
islands, 

The effects of tropical 
climates upon the teeth of Americans. 
(G. Wash. Univ. Bull., Wash., 1904, 111, 
No. 3, 76-81.) Notes effect of change 
of food, dengue, ‘‘sprue,’’ etc. — sol- 
diers, naval men, and civilians (men and 
women) are all affected in the Philip- 
pines, etc. 

Zur ethnographischen und 
archiologischen Untersuchung der Mes- 
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kitokiisie. Starr (F.) Anthropology at the St. Louis 


Potts (J. ) 


Records of 


Sadleir (C. 


LXXXVIII, 91-92. Discusses plans very 
briefly. No data. 

Nordenskiéld (E.) Ueber Quichua sprech- 
ende Indianer an den Ostabhingen der 
Anden im Grenzgebeit zwischen Peru und 
3olivia. (Ibid., 101-108, 9 fgs.) Treats 
of the Quichua-speaking tribes of the 
eastern slopes of the Andes on the border 
between Peru and Bolivia, their agricul- 
tural and cattle-breeding pursuits, etc. 
Also relations with the whites. The 
Quichua has always been and is now a 
conquering speech, —in Apolo and the 
region about it has suppressed the La- 
pachu ; the Leco likewise and the Ta- 
cana is yielding. The children, where 
one parent is Quichuan speak Quichua. 
In the higher mountain valleys (Queara, 
Saqui, Sina, Ollachea, etc.) the Indians 
now speak Quichua. Interesting are the 
representations of the sun and moon in 
feathers and paper, carried in dances, 
festivals of the church, etc. The Indians 
are morally better than the whites. 

The Eskimo a hundred and 
fifty years ago. (Ann. Arch. Rep. 
1904, Toronto, 1905, 104-112.) Text 
of a letter of Jno. Potts, dated Richmond 
Fort, 15 March, 1754, to the commanders- 
in-chief of Moose and Albany Forts. 
Describes character and behavior of the 
«* Eusquemays’’, dealings with whites, 
trading, etc. 

Iroquois songs. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 103-105.) 
Lists 12 songs sung to phonograph by 
Jesse Lyon, an Onondaga, and now pro- 
curable in open market at regular prices. 


Rice (J. A.) The totem mounds of Wis- 
consin. (Ibid., 56.) Brief general 
note. No data. 


A.) and Thomas (N. W.) 
Animal superstitions among the Arau- 
canians. (Man, Lond., 1905, v, I104- 
105.) Enumerates 29 items (obtained 
in response to gwestionnaire), about 
eagle, chucao, snakes (valued by medi- 
cine women), lizard, rouster, ong kong, 
owl, cattle, lamb, fox, horse, rams, etc. 
Seler (E.) Drei Gegenstinde aus Mexiko. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 441- 
444, 3 fgs.) Describes a clay flute 
(ornamented with a human head in re- 
lief) from Chalco ; a clay vessel (with a 
head of the god Macuilxochital on the 
lower front) probably from the Calle de 
Escalerillas ; and a crescent of copper 
plate from Tangancicuaro in the State 
of Michoacan. 


(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, | 


— The Cornplanter 


von den Steinen (K.) 


Stewart (J.) 


Swanton (J. R.) 


Exposition. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1905, XXVII, 40-42.) Brief notes on 
ethnological, Indian school, archeologi- 
cal exhibits. 

medal. (Ibid., 
42-43.) Describes medal for Iroquois 
research, ‘‘founded from sales of a 
series of zinc-etched reproductions of 
pen-and-ink drawings by a Seneca Indian 
boy, named Jesse Cornplanter.’’ The 
first award (June 8, 1904) was to Gen. 
J. S. Clark of Auburn, N. Y. 

Ein peruanisches 
Zweigorakel. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1905, XXXVII, 439-440, I fg.) De- 
scribes a knotted twig oracle \ from the 
Euphorbia) found near Huariamasga, 
in the Puccha valley, province of Huari. 
The Indians are said to test the virtue of 
their wives, when on long journeys, by 
the way in which the exceedingly flexi- 
ble twigs of the euphorbia dry. 
Rupert’s Land Indians in 
the olden time. (Ann. Arch. Rep. 
1904, Toronto, 1905, 89-100.) De- 
scribes religion, superstitions, and social 
habits of the uncivilized ‘* Bungays’’ 
(Cree-Ojibwa) around the north shores 
of Lake Winnipeg, as they were about 
40 years ago (the paper was written 
some 20-30 years ago, the author having 
been in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co.). Geeche and Matche Mani- 
tou, Wesse-ke-jack (at some length, 
with the legends of the release of the 
sun, the making of man, the convention 
of the animals, the deluge, etc.), the 
nature and rites of the ‘‘ mefawin, or 
feast of long life’’ (in which the rattle- 
snake figures prominently) are con- 
sidered. The origin legend of the last 
is given and the ceremonies indicated 
with some detail. This paper is an in- 
teresting contribution to the literature of 
Algonquian mythology. 

Explanation of the 
Seattle totem pole. (J. Amer, Folk- 
Lore, Boston, 1905, XVIII, 108-110, 2 
pl.) Gives, after Mr George Hunt and 
Mrs Robert Hunt (the former owner), 
mythological explanations of the carv- 
ings on the totem-pole, which once be- 
longed to the Ganaxadi, one of the 
principal Tlingit families of the Raven 
clan, and is now set up in the main 
square of Seattle, Wash. Comparison is 
made with a briefer explanation by Mr 
Kininnook, a Tlingit Indian. 
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Swindlehurst (F.) Folk-lore of the Cree 
Indians. (Ibid., 139-143.) Gives Eng- 
lish texts of 7 brief legends (creation, 
birth of Lake Mistassini, the painted 
canoe, a big perch, the story of Katonao, 
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the fisherman, the biter bit) from the | 


Crees of the James Bay- Mistassini region. 
To tell tales during winter or summer is 
unlucky — narration in the fall (the 
proper season ) brings good fortune. The 


custom of story-telling in autumn is kept | 
up by only a few of the older men, the | 


young Indians not taking the trouble to 
learn them. The author has had ‘‘ seven 


years’ intimate association with Cree | 


Indians.’’ 

Thompson (A. H.) 
Verde. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, 
xxvil, 6-8.) Brief account of recent 
visit to the ruins known as ‘‘ Spruce-tree 
House,’’ ‘Balcony House,’’ ‘Cliff 
Palace.’? No new data. 

Wake (C. S.) Mythology of the Plains 
Indians. (Ibid., 9-16.) Discusses ‘‘ani- 
mism’’, —according to W., ‘‘ humanism, 


rather than animism, would be the proper | 
term to apply to the earliest stage of | 
development’? (the | 
native mind has an innate tendency to | 
humanize nature), and mythology in a | 


man’s religious 


restricted sense. Nature-myths are im- 
aginations often, not true explanations ; 
subjective, not objective. Though most 


Ruins of the Mesa | 


of the stories are native, some of them are 

certainly quite modern, and others are 

borrowed. 

Mythology of the Plains Indians. II, 
Nature-deities. (Ibid., 73-80.) Treats 
of the Caddo Nesaru, Pawnee Tirawa, 
Wichita Kinnecasus, the star-gods, etc. 
Of all the Plains tribes the Caddoan stock 
shows ‘‘ the nearest approach to a supreme 
creative deity.’’ The star-gods are very 
important. Lore of the number 4 is also 
abundant. 

Wintemberg (W. J.) Relics of the Atti- 
wandarons. (Rec, of Past, Wash., 
1905, IV, 266-275, 50 fgs.) Describes 
briefly fragments of pottery, tobacco- 
pipes (mostly clay, seldom stone), some- 
times incised, bone awls, stone axes, 
chisels, etc., gorgets, copper articles 
(rare), bone beads, ornaments and shells 
from village-sites of the Attiwandarons 
or Neutrals ( Iroquoian stock ), the earliest 
historical inhabitants of western Ontario. 

Are the perforated bone needles pre- 

historic? (Ann. Arch. Rep., 1904, To- 

ronto, 1905, 39-42, 2 fgs.) Author 
doubts whether the eyed bone needles 
found in Ontario and New York state 
are of Indian (Iroquoian) invention. 

In a brief note Dr Boyle sees no reason 

for attributing a European origin to these 

implements, whatever their use may have 
been. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


American Anthropological Association. — ‘The annual meeting of 
the American Anthropological Association will be held at Ithaca, N. Y., 
December 26-29, 1905. (The Archeological Institute of America, the 
American Folk-Lore Society, and the American Philological Association 
will meet at the same time and place. ) 

Reduced rates of a fare and one third, on the certificate plan, have 
been secured from the Trunk Line Association, the New England Pas- 
senger Association, the Central Passenger Association, and the Eastern 
Canadian Passenger Association. In applying for certificates from ticket 
agents, mention the Archeological Institute of America instead of the 
American Anthropological Association. 

In consulting time tables, it should be remembered that East Ithaca 
is the Ithaca station of the Elmira and Cortland branch of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. Cars meet all trains at this station and all cars pass the 
hotels. 

The University authorities invite all members of the Association to 
luncheon in Sage College, as their guests, at one o’clock on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, and 29. In view of this ar- 
rangement, the Ithaca Hotel has reduced its rates to $1.50, $2.00, and 
$2.50 per day; the Clinton House to $1.50 and $2.00 per day. These 
are the best hotels and are both conducted on the American plan. 

The various sessions of the Association will be held in Stimson Hall, 
which may be reached by all cars passing the hotels mentioned as well as 
by the Eddy street line, a somewhat shorter route. 

All members and prospective members are cordially invited to present 
papers. Those intending to do so are requested to send titles of com- 
munications to Dr George Grant MacCurdy, 237 Church Street, New 
Haven, Conn., at an early date. 

In addition to the list of papers to be announced later, the program 
will include : 

1. Meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Tuesday evening at the Ithaca Hotel, and Wednesday, 9.30 A. M., 
in Stimson Hall. 

2. Address of welcome by President Schurman at 8 p. M., Wednes- 
day, the 27th, followed by a reception at his residence on the campus. 
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3. Joint meeting of the three societies at 3 p. M., Thursday, with 
addresses by Hon. Andrew D. White, first president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and by two members from each society. 

4. Meeting of the Committee on the Preservation of the Ruins of 
American Antiquity, Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, Chairman, at 8 P. M. 
on Thursday. 

The Town and Gown Club of Ithaca have very kindly offered the 
freedom of their Club House (504 Stewart Avenue), to all visiting mem- 
bers during the three days, December 27, 28, and 29, with a special invi- 
tation to a smoker on Thursday evening. 

For further information relative to local arrangements, address Prof. 
H. C. Elmer, Chairman of the Local Committee, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. For information regarding the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association, communicate with Dr George Grant MacCurdy at the 
address above given. 


International Congress of Americanists. 
in these pages the Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists will 
meet at Quebec, September 10-16, 1906. The Committee on Program 
consists of Prof. Franz Boas of the American Museum of Natural History 
and Columbia University, New York, and Dr David Boyle of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Toronto. President Putnam of the American 
Anthropological Association has appointed a committee to codperate 
with the committee of the Congress. This subcommittee is composed of 
the following members of the Association: Dr George Grant MacCurdy, 
chairman, Yale University ; Dr Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University ; 
Dr George A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum; Dr George Byron 
Gordon, University of Pennsylvania; Mr F. W. Hodge, Bureau of 
American Ethnology; Dr A. L. Kroeber, University of California ; Dr 
W J McGee, St Louis Public Museum; Prof. Marshall H. Saville, 
American Museum of Natural History and Columbia University. 

Members and prospective members of the Association who intend to 
present papers at Quebec are invited to send titles of their communica- 
tions to Dr MacCurdy, chairman of the subcommittee. 


As previously announced 


Congrés International d’ Anthropologie et d’ Archéologie Préhisto- 
riques. — The formal announcement of the thirteenth session of the Con- 
grés International d’ Anthropologie et d’ Archéologie Préhistoriques has 
been made by the committee of organization, of which Dr E. T. Hamy, 
director of the Musée d’ Ethnographie, is president. As previously an- 
nounced the next session of the Congrés will be held at Monaco, under 
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the patronage of Prince Albert I, from April 16 to 21 inclusive. It is 
expected that the meeting will be largely attended and will prove of un- 
usual interest. Special attention will be devoted to the archeology of the 
Monaco region and will include an excursion to the celebrated grottoes 
of Baoussé-Roussé. Among the fétes that have been planned are a recep- 
tion by Prince Albert to the members of the Congrés at the Palais de 
Monaco, a pyrotechnic display in the harbor, and an entertainment in 
the theater of the Casino de Monte Carlo. All American students of the 
prehistoric are invited to become members of the Congrés and to con- 
tribute papers, the titles of which should be sent at once in order that 
they may be included in the final program. Under the rules papers not 
thus listed cannot be read. The membership fee, which is 15 fr. ($3.00), 
should be sent to the treasurer, M. Henri Hubert, 74 rue Claude-Barnard, 
Paris. Communications respecting papers and requesting information 
should be addressed to the secretary, Dr R. Verneau, Laboratoire 
d’ Anthropologie du Muséum, 61 rue de Buffon, Paris. 


Jay feathers in Cora Ceremony. — The Cora Indians of Mexico em- 
ploy for ceremonial purposes a small bunch of the fine long tail-feathers 
of the native jay. These plumes are attached to a short handle, and 
when not in use are carefully kept in a tube, more than a yard in length, 
made from one of the smaller straight limbs of the pitaya tree and pro- 
vided with a stopper at each end. In every Cora household at least one 
of these bunches of feathers, which are called miéi-ve-e-7, may be seen. 
In ceremonies they are often stuck into the sides of a crown-like head- 
dress of reed worn by the participants. 

A. HRDLICKA. 


NewS OF THE DEATH of Mr Stephen Salisbury, at Worcester, Mass., 
November 16th, has been received with deep regret. The public press 
announces that Mr Salisbury’s large fortune has been bequeathed chiefly 
to educational institutions, the American Antiquarian Society, of which 
Mr Salisbury was president at the time of his death, being one of the bene- 
ficiaries. 


THE THIRD MEETING Of the California Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, held at San Francisco, October 30, was devoted to topics 
connected with popular beliefs of the Japanese, and the meetings of No- 
vember 14 and December 5 were devoted respectively to Chinese and 
Hebrew folk-lore. Lectures and conferences on Polynesian, Japanese, 
and American Indian folk-lore are planned for subsequent meetings. 
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THE DEATH of Dr Ferdinand von Richthofen, on October 29, 1905, 
has been announced. Dr Richthofen was a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, professor of geography and director of the Geographical Insti- 
tute in the University of Berlin, and president of the German Geological 
Society. 

THE OrFice of Indian Affairs at Washington has wisely seen the im- 
portance of making a study of Indian music and has appointed Mr 
Harold A. Loring to undertake that work. Mr Loring is now prose- 
cuting investigations among the Sioux. 


A new bimonthly magazine, with the title Revue Préhistorique tllus- 
trée de 1 Est de la France: Bourgogne, Champagne, Franche-Comté, 
Lorraine, made its appearance at Dijon in July-August. It is a well-illus- 
trated octavo of 32 pages. ‘The subscription price is 10 francs. 


Ir HAS BEEN announced that the celebrated Hubert Howe Bancroft 
library, so rich in the history and ethnology of the Pacific states and 
Mexico, has been acquired by the University of California. 


Mr Wititiam H. Howes, chief of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, has been elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CALIFORNIA MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 2, 1905 


MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL, AUGUST 29-31 


Meetings of August 29 


A meeting of the Council was held in the Department of Anthropology 
at the Affiliated Colleges of the University of California, San Francisco, 
Tuesday, August 29, at 9:30 A. M. President Putnam in the chair; 
other members present: Dr A. L. Kroeber and Dr R. B. Dixon, with 
Dr Charles Peabody, who was elected Secretary pro tempore in the 
place of Dr George Grant MacCurdy, absent. The minutes of the 
meeting of the Council held April 15, 1905, in New York, were read 
and approved. 

The President stated to the Council that a vote had been taken by a 
circular sent to all of its members, and by this it had been decided to 
substitute San Francisco for Portland, Oregon, as the place of meeting for 
the summer of 1905. 

New members were elected as follows: Mr S. A. Barrett, Mrs T. B. 
Bishop, Mr Herbert Brown, Mr D. I. Bushnell, Jr, Dr Mary G. Camp- 
bell, Dr A. C. Connor, Dr N. B. Emerson, Prof. J. Fryer, Mr H. H. 
Harrison, Mrs R. C. Harrison, Mrs R. F. Herrick, Mr E. W. Heusinger, 
Mr Charles Hill-Tout, Dr W. Hurst, Dr G. L. Knapp, Mrs M. L. 
LaMoreaux, Mr C. P. Mackie, Dr C. Hart Merriam, Rev. A. G. Morice, 
O.M.I., Miss E. D. Putnam, Miss H. Rucker, Mr C. E. Rumsey, Mr 
H. N. Rust, Dr A. E. Taylor, Dr J. H. Woods, Prof. J. H. Wright. 
Twenty-six in all. 

Moved: That the amendments to the constitution as recommended 
by the Council at its last meetings in Philadelphia in December, 1904, 
and in New York in April, 1905, be presented at the meeting to come of 
the Association. Carried. 

Moved: That the annual meeting be held at Ithaca, New York, in 
December, 1905. Carried. 

Adjourned. 

A meeting of the Council was called by the President at 3:30 P. M., 
Tuesday, August 29, 1905, at the Affiliated Colleges. 
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New members were elected as follows: Mrs H. H. Bancroft, Mrs J. 
Fessenden Clark, Mrs F. H. Green, Miss Catherine W. Hittell, Mrs E. 
S. Howard, Mr E. L. McLeod, Miss Elizabeth Mills. 


Adjourned, 
Meeting of August 30 


A meeting of the Council was called by the President at the Hotel 
St Francis, San Francisco, Wednesday, August 30, 1905, at 2 P. M. 

New members were elected as follows: Mrs J. H. Beatty, Mrs E. B. 
Power, Mrs H. L. Ryan, Mrs Dorcas L. Spencer. 


Adjourned. 
Meeting of August 31 


A meeting of the Council was held at the University of California, 
Berkeley, on Thursday, August 31, 1905, at 3 P. M. 

New members were elected as follows: Miss Ada M. Field, Mr Fred- 
erick Monsen, Mrs James S. Peck. 

Adjourned. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AUGUST 29-31 


Sessions of August 29 

A session of the Association was held in the Department of Anthro- 
pology at the Affiliated Colleges of the University of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Tuesday, August 29, 1905, at 10:30 A. M. President Putnam in 
the chair. 

Dr Charles Peabody was elected Secretary pro tempore in the absence 
of Dr George Grant MacCurdy. 

The President gave an address of welcome, and explained the scope 
of anthropology in general and the work and needs of the science in par- 
ticular on the Pacific coast. The President said in part: 


Members of the American Anthropological Association, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: This is the first time the American Anthropo- 
logical Association has met on the Pacific coast, and in my official capacity in 
connection with the University of California I welcome you here most heartily. 
This Association is American in the broadest sense. We have members in 
South America, in Mexico, and in the Dominion of Canada, so that we cover 
the whole continent of America. We also have foreign members. At least 
two of our members from Canada are present at this meeting, but, unfortu- 
nately, our members in southern lands and in Europe are represented only by 
letters of regret. Next year there will be a large gathering of anthropologists 
from many parts of the world at the International Congress of Americanists to 
be held in Quebec, and that is the chief reason why many of our members are 
absent today. 
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The objects of our Association should be considered at each meeting, 
and in order to impress them upon you I will read the second article of our 
constitution, as follows : 

‘« The objects of the Association are to promote the science of Anthro- 
pology ; to stimulate the efforts of American anthropologists ; to codrdinate 
Anthropology with other sciences ;_ to foster local and other societies devoted 
to Anthropology ; to serve as a bond of union among American anthropolo- 
gists and American anthropological organizations present and prospective ; 
‘and to publish and encourage the publication of matters pertaining to 
Anthropology.”’ 

As we all know, anthropology begins with the effort to ascertain when 
man first appeared upon the earth — the geological history of man. It then con- 
siders the distribution of man over the earth ; the thoughts of man as expressed 
through the medium of his hands ; the institutions which man has established, 
the social organizations, the various means by which man has gradually 
secured the best interests of the different peoples. Our science is the study 
of man, and all that man has done physically and mentally. It is thus a 
broad study, and it has its bearings upon many sciences. Geology, astronomy, 
zodlogy, and botany all come into play in our researches, so that an anthro- 
pologist must have at least a general knowledge of these sciences or he can- 
not be an all-round anthropologist. Linguistics is a special branch of our 
science which requires special training and special adaptability, but it also 
requires a general knowledge of ethnology. A student of native languages 
must have some knowledge of the native peoples in order to get into close 
contact with them and thus obtain the most accurate results from his investi- 
gations. 

Our Association welcomes to its membership all who are interested in 
this great study. We wish to have every educated man and woman a mem- 
ber of the Association. They should be with us. They should be engaged 
in aiding this work, because the study of the beginning of things leads us toa 
better understanding of our present condition. Many a blunder would have 
been avoided if we had taken up primitive ideas and studied their develop- 
ment instead of beginning along other lines in our endeavor toward human 
advancement. There is where we have made a mistake. There is where 
governments are making many mistakes in dealing with primitive peoples. 
We tread upon aboriginal customs and we outrage their aboriginal beliefs and 
superstitions, and then we wonder why the people arise and refuse to accept 
the laws and the supposed humane treatment that is offered to them. Gov- 
ernments do not take the advice of those who could teach the proper methods 
of dealing with alien races. It is the trained anthropologist who should guide 
and direct such work. 

As one of the means to this end we must encourage the publication of 
the results of anthropological research. During the few years of its existence 
this Association has done much in that line. Our journal, the American An- 
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thropologist (New Series), is published quarterly, and is now in its seventh 
volume. There are eleven volumes of the first series published by the An- 
thropological Society of Washington. Each member is entitled to the publi- 
cations of the Association, beginning with the year of membership. We 
hope many new members will be added to the Association and help it to carry 
on the good work. 

I should like to call your attention to what is being done in anthropology 
the world over, and particularly in the United States, where there are several 
centers of active research and great museums devoted entirely or in part to 
anthropology ; but as the time will not permit of such an extended review I 
can refer only to the important work that is being done at Washington, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cambridge, New Haven, Salem, 
Andover, and many other places. 

Here in California there have come into existence two centers of research 
—one in the south at Los Angeles, the other here in San Francisco and 
Berkeley. Herea Department of Anthropology has been created through the 
interest and generosity of one of the regents of the University, Mrs Phoebe 
A. Hearst. The collections temporarily arranged in this building and in the 
building at Berkeley, together with the publications of the department, will 
give you some idea of what already has been accomplished through the inter- 
est of Mrs Hearst in the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
California. Lack of time forbids a detailed account of the origin and growth 
of the department ; I will simply call your attention to the pamphlet prepared 
especially for this meeting, copies of which await your acceptance. ‘This gift 
from Mrs Hearst to the University can but be an incentive to others, patrons 
and students, to aid in making a great anthropological center here on the 
Pacific coast. 

I now have the pleasure of inviting you all to remain, after the morning 
session, as the guests of Mrs Hearst, who will be pleased to meet you in the 
adjoining hall where luncheon will be served. After the luncheon we will 
make an examination of the collections in the several halls of this building. 
Then we will reassemble for the reading of papers. 


Dr A. L. Kroeber, Secretary of the Committee on Program and Ar- 
rangements, and President Putnam gave an outline of the events, scien- 
tific and social, proposed for the week. 

The list of new members elected by the Council was read ; there were 
twenty-six elections. 

The amendments to the constitution as recommended by the Council 
at its meetings in Philadelphia, in December 1904, and in New York in 
April 1905, were read to the Association and adopted. 

The announcement of the meeting of the International Congress of 
Americanists at Quebec in September 1906 was made. 
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Letters of regret from W. D. Alexander, Honolulu; Julius Gette, §, 
J., Nulato, Alaska ; W. E. Roth, Brisbane, Queensland ; Charles F. Lum- 
mis, Los Angeles; T. M. Hocken, New Zealand; George Grant Mac- 
Curdy, New Haven; Karl von den Steinen, Steglitz-Berlin; N. Leon, 
Mexico; L. Lejeal, and The Anthropological Society of Bombay were 


laid before the members. Letters of regret were also received from H. 
Brown, Yuma; David Boyle, Toronto; W. T. Brigham, Honolulu; F. 
V. Coville, Washington ; G. A. Dorsey, Chicago; N. B. Emerson, Hon- 
olulu; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington; J. Walter Fewkes, Wash- 
ington ; George Bird Grinnell, New York; J. W. Hastings, Cambridge ; 
F. W. Hodge, Washington; E. L. Hewett, Washington; A. Hrdlicka, 
Washington ; H. W. Henshaw, Washington ; Bb. Talbot B. Hyde, New 
York; J. W. Hudson, Chicago; Carl Purdy, Ukiah, California; A. B. 
Jones, Richmond; W. S. Kahnweiler, New York; James Mooney, 
Washington; G. H. Pepper, New York; L. van Panhuys, The Hague; 
C. E. Rumsey, Riverside, California; P. S. Sparkman, Valley Center, 
California; H.S. Symmes, Idyllwild, California; Alvin Seale, Stanford 
University, California ; C. Wissler, New York; H. I. Smith, New York; 
A. M. Tozzer, Cambridge; A. C. Vroman, Pasadena; E. P. Vining, 
San Francisco; H. R. Voth, Newton, Kansas; Miss J. E. Wier, Reno, 
Nevada; W. H. Holmes, Washington; R. Etheridge, Sydney, N.S. W. 

The Association proceeded to the presentation and discussion of 
papers. 

President Putnam, representing Mrs Hearst, extended an invitation 
to luncheon at the Affiliated Colleges following adjournment. 

Adjournec at 1:15 P. M. 

A session was held at the Affiliated Colleges on Tuesday, August 
29, at 3:40 P.M. President Putnam in the chair. 

The list of additional new members elected by the Council was read ; 
there were seven elections. 

The meeting proceeded to the presentation and discussion of papers. 

Adjourned 5:45 P. M. 


Sessions of August 30 


Sessions of the Association were held on Wednesday, August 30, 
1905, at the California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, at 10:15 
A. M. and 2:15 p. M. President Putnam in the chair. 

Opening the session of the morning, Mr Loomis, Director of the 
California Academy of Sciences, welcomed the Association to the hospi- 
tality of the Academy ; later an invitation to luncheon at the Hotel 
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St Francis was extended by Mr Alpheus Bull, First Vice-President of the 
Academy. During the opening remarks of President Putnam reference 
was made to the final adjudication of the difficulties in the way of making 
peace between Japan and Russia. 

Papers were read and discussed at both sessions. 

On motion of Dr C. Peabody, seconded by Mr C. Hill-Tout, at the 
morning session, the Association voted that a committee be appointed by 
the President to report at the next regular meeting for the investigation 
of the question whether an improvement or a readjustment of the names 
used in American archeology be feasible. At the afternoon session the 
President announced the appointment of that committee, as follows: Dr 
C. Peabody, chairman; Prof. John H. Wright, Mr W. K. Moorehead, 
Mr F. W. Hodge, Mr J. D. McGuire. 

The names of four additional new members elected by the Council 
were read. 

Adjournment of the morning session was at 12 M. and of the after- 
noon session at 5:15 P. M. 


Sessions of August 31 

In conjunction with the California Branch of the American Folk- 
lore Society, sessions of the Association were held at the University of 
California, Berkeley, California, on Thursday morning at South Hall and 
in the afternoon at the building of the Department of Anthropology, 
August 31, 1905. 

Papers were read and discussed at both sessions. 

After an abstract of Dr Kroeber’s paper on ‘‘ Systematic Nomen- 
clature in American Ethnology’’ had been presented, a recommen- 
dation of Mr F. W. Hodge, of Washington, was quoted favoring the 
appointment of a committee to consider the subject. Dr Dixon moved that 
a committee of seven or eight members be appointed by the President to 
report at the next regular meeting of the Association on the most desir- 
able nomenclature for Indian linguistic families north of Mexico. Sec- 
onded by Dr Peabody, the motion was carried. 

Before adjournment of the morning session, President Putnam, rep- 
resenting Mrs Hearst, extended an invitation to the members to luncheon 
at the building of the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
California. 

At the afternoon session the list of three additional new members 
elected by the Council was read. 

Resolutions as follows were unanimously passed by the Association : 
Resolutions expressing appreciation of the courtesy and hospitality of 
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Mrs Pheebe A. Hearst, of the Academy of Sciences and of Vice-President 
Bull and Director Loomis, of the University of California and President 
Wheeler, of Mr Luther Burbank, and of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University ; also expressing appreciation of the successful energy and 
direction of President Putnam, of the Association, and of Dr Kroeber, 
the Secretary of the Committee on Program and Arrangements ; also by 
the visiting members expressing their appreciation of the hospitality of 
the resident members. Remarks were made by Mr Hill-Tout and Mr 
Keeler. 

The President announced the Committee on Nomenclature of Indian 
Linguistic Families, as follows: F. W. Hodge, chairman ; Franz Boas, 
R. B. Dixon, G. A. Dorsey, W. H. Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, James 
Mooney. 

At the end of the session papers by C. P. Mackie, George Grant 
MacCurdy, C. Hart Merriam, Albert Ernest Jenks, A. L. Kroeber, Miss 
Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, N. B. Emerson, Mrs Zelia Nuttall, Alvin Seale, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, James Mooney, J. R. Swanton, and W. H. 
Holmes, were read by title. 

President Putnam announced that the next meeting of the Association 
would be held in Ithaca, New York, in December 1905. 

Adjourned at 4:30 P. M. 

C. Peasopy, Secretary pro tempore. 


EXCURSIONS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

On Tuesday, August 29, luncheon was tendered the Association by 
Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst in the Department of Anthropology at the Affili- 
ated Colleges of the University of California in San Francisco. In the 
afternoon an exhibition of the collections of the Department was held, 
the officers of the Department conducting the members of the Association 
through the building and explaining the collections. 

On Wednesday, August 30, a luncheon was tendered the Association 
by the California Academy of Sciences at the St Francis Hotel, Vice- 
President Alpheus Bull making an address of welcome. In the evening 
a dinner was given the visiting members of the Association by the resident 
members, at the St Francis Hotel. 

On Thursday, August 31, before the opening of the morning session, 
Prof. J. C. Merriam conducted a party to the Emeryville Shellmound, 
explaining the excavations made in the mound by himself and Dr Max 
Uhle. On the same day luncheon was tendered the Association by Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst in the building of the Department of Anthropology of 
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the University of California at Berkeley. After luncheon the collection 
of plaster casts illustrative of ancient art was exhibited as arranged in this 
building. 

On Friday, September 1, an excursion was made to Mr Luther Bur- 
bank’s home in Santa Rosa. ‘This excursion was arranged through the 
courtesy of Mr Burbank, the California Promotion Committee, and the 
California Northwestern Railway. ‘Thirty-four members took part. 

On Saturday, September 2, an excursion was made to Leland Stanford 
Junior University. The buildings and grounds were shown the party and 
luncheon was tendered by officers of the University. "Twenty members 
took part in this excursion. 


PAPERS READ! 
Sessions of August 29 


Dr Frederic Ward Putnam, Director of the Museum of Anthropology of 
the University of California, and Curator of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University: Exhibition of Bones, Possibly Showing the Work 
of Man, from Quaternary Caves of California. Discussed by Mrs 
Herrick, Hill-Tout, J. C. Merriam. 

Mr Charles Hill-Tout, Ethnological Survey of Canada: Some Features 
of the Language and Culture of the Salish.* Discussed by Dixon, 
Goddard, C. Hart Merriam, Kroeber, Barrett. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. : 
The Indian Population of California.* Discussed by Mrs Herrick, 
McLeod, Barrett. 

Dr R. B. Dixon, Harvard University: Zhe Mythology of the Shasta- 
Achomawi.* Discussed by Hill-Tout, C. H. Merriam. 

Miss Constance Goddard DuBois, Waterbury, Connecticut: Religious 
Ceremonies and Myths of the Mission Indians.* (Illustrated with 
phonograph records.) Discussed by C. H. Merriam, Peabody. 


Sessions of August 30 


Mrs R. F. Herrick, Eureka, California: Zhe Jndians of Humboldt Bay. 
Discussed by Hill-Tout, Keeler, Rust. 
Dr J. C. Merriam, University of California: Zhe Exploration of Quater- 
nary Caves in California. Illustrated with lantern slides. Discussed 
by Peabody. 


1 The papers marked with an asterisk (*) are published in this number of the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist. 
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Dr A. Hrdlitka, Assistant Curator, Physical Anthropology, U. S, 
National Museum: A Contribution to the Physical Anthropology of 
California." 

Mr S. A. Barrett, University of California: Presentation of a Map Show- 
ing the Territory, Division, Villages, and Camp-Sites of the Pomo 
Indians of California.‘ Discussed by C. H. Merriam, Dixon. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Washington, D. C.: Zhe Chievor of the Tongva, 
a Mortuary Ceremony. Discussed by Miss DuBois, Dixon, Hill-Tout. 

Mr P. S. Sparkman, Valley-Center, California: Zhe Grammar of the 
Luiseno Language of Southern California.* Discussed by Hill- 
Tout. 

Dr Philip Mills Jones, Secretary and Editor of the Medical Society of the 
State of California: A Mew Method of Preserving Specimens of Shell 
and other Perishable Materials.* Discussed by Putnam. 

Dr Charles Peabody and Mr Warren K. Moorehead, Archeological 
Museum of Philips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts: Zhe Naming 
of Specimens in American Archeology.’ Discussed by Hill-Tout. 

Dr J. C. Merriam, University of California: Zhe Excavations at Emery- 
ville Shellmound. (Illustrated with lantern slides.) Discussed by 
Dixon, Hill-Tout, Putnam. 

Mr H. N. Rust, South Pasadena: A Puberty Ceremony of the Mission 
Indians.? Discussed by Kroeber, Miss DuBois, Hill-Tout, Putnam. 

Dr A. L. Kroeber, University of California: Exhibition of a Basket, now 
in the Californian Academy of Sciences, from the Extinct Indians of 
San Nicolas Island, California. Discussed by McLeod, Rust. 

Mr F. I. Monsen, San Francisco: “xflorations in Northern Arizona and 
New Mexico. Discussed by Putnam. 

Sessions of August 

Dr A. L. Kroeber, Secretary of the Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of California: Systematic Nomenclature in Ethnology.’ Dis- 
cussed by J. C. Merriam, C. H. Merriam, Hill-Tout, Dixon, Pea- 
body. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Washington, D. C.: Basket Cave Burial in Cali- 
fornia. Discussed by McLeod, Putnam. 

Mr H. N. Rust, South Pasadena: Zhe Obsidian Blades of California." 
Discussed by Putnam. 

Mr S. A. Barrett, University of California: Basket Designs of the Pomo 

Indians.* Discussed by C. H. Merriam. 

1To be published by the University of California. 

2 To be published in the next issue of the American Anthropologist. 
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Dr P. E. Goddard, Department of Anthropology, University of Cali- 
fornia: Mechanical Aids to the Study and Recording of Language.* 
Discussed by Putnam. 

Dr J. C. Merriam, University of California: Some Suggestions Concerning 
the Origin of the Calaveras Skull. (Illustrated with lantern slides. ) 
Discussed by Hill-Tout. 

Mr Charles Keeler, Berkeley: Creation Myths and Folk-tales of the 
Manua Islands, Samoa. Discussed by Dixon. 

Mr J. T. Goodman, Alameda: Maya Dates.* Discussed by Putnam. 

Mr C. C. Willoughby, Assistant Curator, Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University: A Few Ethnological Specimens Collected by Lewis and 
Clark.* 

Mr H. N. Rust, South Pasadena: Lxhibition of Implements from San 
Miguel Island used for Cutting and Working Shell Ornaments. 

Prof. Howard Swan, Imperial College, Peking: A Systematic Arrange- 
ment for Recording Dialects. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Antiquity of Man in North America. Discussed by 
Putnam, Peabody, and Swan. 

Dr C. F. Newcombe, Victoria, B. C.: Aixhibition of Northwestern Indian 
Designs. Discussed by Hill-Tout. 


Papers Read by Title 

Mr Charles F. Lummis, Secretary of the Southwest Society of the Arche- 
ological Institute of America, Los Angeles: Old Jndian and Spanish 
Folk Songs of the Southwest. (Illustrated with phonograph records. ) 

Mr C. P. Mackie, Englewood, New Jersey: 4 Plea for the More Critical 
Use of History in Anthropological Research. 

Dr George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University: Zoliths from England and 
Beleium. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Washington, D. C.: Basketry of California 
Lhdians. 

Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, Director of the Ethnological Survey for the Philip- 
pine Islands, Manila: Zhe Peopling of the Philippines. 

Dr A. L. Kroeber, University of California: JZndian Systems of Consan- 
guinity in California. 

Miss Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, Nevada State University: Zhe Washoe In- 
dians of Nevada. 

Dr N. B. Emerson, Honolulu: Jxtroduction to ‘‘Unwritten Literature of 
Hawait.’’ 


| 
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Mrs Zelia Nuttall, Director of the Crocker Researches in Mexico for the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California: Zhe 
Earliest Historical Communications between Japan and Mexico, from 
Original Documents Preserved in the Archives of Japan, Recently 
Brought to Light by a Mexican Diplomat.’ 

Mr Alvin Seale, Leland Stanford Junior University : Ceremonies Relating 
to Sickness and Death in the Solomon Islands. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.: Zhe Earth Lodge and Its 
Migrations. 

Mr James Mooney, Washington, D. C.: Zhe Cheyenne Indians. 

Mr James Mooney, Washington, D. C.: Zhe Caloosa Tribe of Florida. 

Dr J. R. Swanton, Washington, D. C.: Zhe Social Organization of 
American Tribes.* 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Washington, D. C.: Architecture of the Aborigines 
of North America. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Washington, D. C.: Use of Copper by the Abori- 
gines of North America. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Washington, D. C.: Pvrodblematical Objects in the 
Prehistoric Archeology of North America. 


LETTERS OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
Mrs PHu:Be A. HEARST, September 5, 1905. 
Pleasanton, California. 
My dear Madam: At the meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
held at Berkeley, August 31, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
Resolved: That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst in extending to the Association the very cordial invitation to 
luncheon at the Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco, on Tuesday, August 29th, and at 
Berkeley, August 31st. The Association having held its meetings in the buildings of 
the Department of Anthropology of the University of California both in San Francisco 
and in Berkeley, a Department owing its initiation and its prosperity to her inspira- 
tion and care, deeply feels the obligation which the science of anthropology has to Mrs 
Hearst and takes this means of tendering to her its cordial recognition of her important 
achievements. I am, dear Madam, 
Yours respectfully, 
C. PEABODY, Secretary pro tempore. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
September 5, 1905. 
E. J. Morera, Esq., 
President of the California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco. 
My dear Sir; At a meeting of the American Anthropological Association held 
August 31st, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


1 To be published by the University of California. 
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Resolved: That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy 
of the California Academy of Sciences, tendered by Vice-President Bull and Director 
Loomis, in extending to the Association the hospitality of its building, the very cordial 
invitation to luncheon at the Hotel St Francis, and the welcome personally given by its 
officers on Wednesday, August 30, 1905. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. PEABoby, Secretary pro tempore. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
September 5, 1905. 
PRESIDENT BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

My dear Sir ; Ata meeting of the American Anthropological Association heid August 
31st, at Berkeley, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved: That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
the University of California as tendered by President Wheeler in his cordial greeting of 
August 31st. Respectfully yours, 

C. PEABODY, Secretary pro tempore. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
September 5, 1905. 
ACTING PRESIDENT J. C. BRANNER, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, California. 

My dear Sir: At a meeting of the American Anthropological Association held at 
Berkeley, August 31st, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved ; That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
Leland Stanford Junior University in extending to the Association the very cordial invi- 
tation to visit the University and to luncheon on Saturday, September 2d. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. PEABODY, Secretary pro tempore. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
September 5, 1905. 
Mr LUTHER BURBANK, 
Santa Rosa, California. 
My dear Sir: At a meeting of the American Anthropological Association held at 
Berkeley, August 31st, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
Resolved ; That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
Mr Luther Burbank in extending to the Association the very cordial invitation to visit his 
estate at Santa Rosa on September Ist. 
Cordially yours, 
C. PEABODY, Secretary pro tempore. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
September 7, 1905. 
Dr CHARLES PEABODY, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Dear Sir; At a meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, held in San Francisco, September 5, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 
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Resolved : That the Council expresses its appreciation of the ability and self-sacri- 
ficing fidelity of Dr Charles Peabody in his capacity of Secretary Aro tempore of the San 
Francisco meeting of the Association. 

Respectfully, 
A. L. KROEBER, 
Secretary, Committee of Program and Arrangements. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
September 7, 1905. 
Mr A. W. Foster, 
President, California Northwestern Railway, 
Mutual Life Building, San Franctsco. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, held in San Francisco, September 5, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved : That the Council of the Association desires to express its appreciation of 
the courtesy of the California Northwestern Railway in tendering the use of a special car 
to the Association for its excursion to Mr Luther Burbank in Santa Rosa, September 1. 

Respectfully, 
A. L. KROEBER, 
Secretary, Committee of Program and Arrangements. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
September 7, 1905. 
Mr Rurus P. JENNINGS, 
California Promotion Committee, 
25 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, held in San Francisco, September 5, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved: That the Council of the Association desires to express its appreciation 
of the courtesies and efforts extended by the California Promotion Committee on behalf 
of the Association, in connection with the meeting and excursions of the Association in 
San Francisco, August 29th to September 2d. 

Respectfully, 
C. PEABODY, Secretary pro tempore. 
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CONSTITUTION (OR BY-LAWS') 


As AMENDED AUGUST 29, 1905. 


ARTICLE I. — 


The name of this body corporate is the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE IT. — Odjects. 

The objects of the Association are to promote the science of Anthro- 
pology ; to stimulate the efforts of American anthropologists ; to codrdi- 
nate anthropology with other sciences ; to foster local and other societies 
devoted to Anthropology ; to serve as a bond of union among American 
anthropologists and American anthropological organizations present and 
prospective ; and to publish and encourage the publication of matter per- 
taining to Anthropology. 


ArtTIcLE III. — Membership. 

SECTION 1. The Association may include four classes of membership, 
viz., members, life members, honorary members, and patrons. 

Sec. 2. Persons interested in Anthropology may be elected on nomi- 
nation of three members of the Association, and on payment of dues 
shall become Members of the corporation, with full rights of voting and 
holding office. 

Sec. 3. Any member may become a Life Member on payment of 
$100 at one time. 

Sec. 4. Persons who have obtained eminence through the promotion 
of anthropology may be elected as Honorary Members ; they shall be en- 
titled to vote and hold office, shall receive the publications of the Associa- 
tion, and shall be exempt from dues. 

Sec. 5. Persons interested in Anthropology who may at one time con- 
tribute $1,000 or more to the Association may be elected as Patrons ; 
they shall be eligible as Members or Honorary Members, shall receive 
the publications of the Association, and shall be exempt from dues. 

Sec. 6. All elections to membership shall be by the Council of the 
Association. 

ARTICLE IV.—Afiiliations. 
The Association may affiliate with other organizations. 


1 Under the laws of the District of Columbia an act of incorporation is equivalent to 
a constitution, and the more detailed regulations become by-laws. 
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ARTICLE V.— Officers. 

SEcTION 1. The officers of the Association shall comprise a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, and twenty-four 
Councilors. These, with the ex-presidents, shall constitute a board of 
managers to be known as the Council. 

Sec. 2. The President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor shall be 
elected annually to serve for one year, or until their successors are elected 
and installed. One Vice-President and six Councilors shall be elected 
annually to serve for four years or until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 3. The administration of the Association, including the filling 
of vacancies, the nomination of officers, and the arrangement of affilia- 
tions, shall be entrusted to the Council. Five shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Association 
and of the Council, or may delegate this duty; the President and Secre- 
tary shall sign all written contracts and obligations authorized by the 
Council. 

Sec. 5. In the absence or incapacity of the President his duties shall 
devolve on the Vice-Presidents in the order of their seniority in service. 

Src. 6. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Association 
and of the Council, conduct correspondence, make an annual report, and 
have general charge of executive matters under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

Sec. 7. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds and other prop- 
erty of the Association under regulations fixed by the Council, shall make 
collections and disbursements, and shall render an annual report ; he may 
be required to give bond ; and his accounts shall be audited annually and 
at such other times as the Council may direct, by a committee of three 
members of the Association. 

Sec. 8. The Editor shall act as Secretary of the Committee on Publi- 
cation and perform other duties as directed by the President or Council. 

Src. 9. The officers of the Association shall be elected by majority 
ballot of the members present at regular annual meetings after open nomi- 
nation, including the nominations submitted by the Council. 


ARTICLE VI.—Meetings. 

SecTIon 1. A regular meeting of the Association and of the Council 
shall be held annually in December or January ; this shall be the annual 
meeting for the election of officers and the transaction of general business. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Association or of the Council may be 
held on vote of the Council. Special meetings of the Council may be 
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called by the President with the concurrence of two Vice-Presidents ; and 
the President shall call a special meeting of the Council at any time and 
place on the written demand of ten members of the Council. 

Src. 3. Notices of regular meetings shall be published three months 
in advance, and printed notices of meetings, with preliminary programs 
of the scientific proceedings, shall be sent to all members at least a week 
in advance. 

Sec. 4. Twenty members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


ARTICLE VII.— Committees. 


Section 1. There shall be standing committees on Program, Finance, 
and Publication. ‘These committees shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting by the incoming President, to serve until their successors are 
designated. The Committee on Publication shall form an editorial board 
in charge of the publications of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All committees of the Association and of the Council shall be 
designated by the President, except when otherwise provided ; and the 
President shall be chairnian ex officio of every committee, except when 
otherwise provided. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Pudlications. 


The Association may publish a periodical journal and occasional 
memoirs, and the periodical journal shall be sent to all members not in 
arrears, and to life members, honorary members, and patrons, and may 
be sold by subscription or otherwise. 


ARTICLE IX.—/Finances and Property. 

SecTION 1. The Association may acquire, hold, and convey property, 
both personal and real. 

Sec. 2. The fiscal year of the Society shall begin on the first day of 
January. 

Sec. 3. The annual dues of members shall be $6.00; for members of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science and of the 
American Folk-Lore Society the annual dues shall be $5.00 ; for members 
of local affiliated societies that subscribe for the American Anthropologist 
for each of their members and which have adopted the American Anthro- 
pologist as their official organ, the annual dues shall be $1.00. 

Sec. 4. Annual dues shall be payable in January ; members one year 
in arrears shall not be entitled to vote or to receive the journal, and 
members two years in arrears shall, after formal notification, be regarded 
as withdrawn from the Association. 
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Sec. 5. The income from life membership and such other moneys as 
may from time to time become available shall be regarded as a perma- 
nent fund, which may be invested in the interests of the Association. 
The income from annual dues, patrons’ payments, interest on invest- 
ments, and other sources may be regarded as a working fund, available 
for publication and other current expenses ; but any surplus of this fund 
beyond current needs shall be added to the permanent fund. 

Sec. 6. No financial obligation in excess of available funds in the 
treasury shall be assumed by the Council except by authority of a two- 
thirds’ vote of the members present at a regular annual meeting ; provided, 
that for the purpose of this section annual dues and subscriptions for the 
current year may be reckoned as available funds. 


ARTICLE X. — Amendments. 


Section 1. Amendments to this Constitution proposed by any three 
members in writing shall be referred to the Council, and notice thereot 
shall be given in the announcement of the next meeting ; they shall be 
brought up at this meeting, and if approved by the Council may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the members present, but if disapproved 
by the Council shall not be adopted without a two-thirds’ vote of the 
members present. 

Sec. 2. Amendments shall go into effect immediately on adoption. 
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